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A totally New Type 


You must discover it 
yourself 


Fascinatin g Beautiful - Economical 


"Altogether different’? — "Like a totally new mode of 
transportation. ’’—"'Never experienced such thrilling action 
with so much assurance.’’—"'A new standard of value 
and fascinating beauty.” 


You will want to discover for yourself this new car 
that everyone is talking about. The differences, ex- 
citing such wide comment, result from a new design 
principle. Motor vibration, so slight, is hardly per- 
ceptible. It gives smoothness like coasting. Greater 
horse-power in proportion to weight increases alert- 
ness. It is the same principle as in current airplane 
development. Motor power thus has real chance to 


be effective, saving in fuel and more economical in 
every way. 

Every chassis detail is newly designed. It is wholly 
Hudson and wholly individual. Lower center of 
gravity contributes to roadability. So do two-way 
shock absorbers and new re- 
inforced axle construction. En- 
tirely new frame design, full 
length, compound lower flange 
makes for positive rigidity. 


There is new smartness —mod- 


FEATURES 


Great power in proportion to weight + 
Low set motor—straight line drive + 
Ten body types on two chassis lengths + 
Four 2-way shock absorbers + Engine 
starter on dash + Electrolock—electric 
oil and fuel gauge + Radiator shutters + 
Spare tire carried in fender weil + 
Tire lock+ Luggage carrier + Your own 
choice of many colors at no extra cost. 


etnistic, distinctive. Radiator, fenders, body contours 
and paneling reflect it. Accessories are built in and 
made part of the car; their use was designed when 
the car and body were laid out. 


Roof line is lower, yet head room is greater, road 

clearance increased. Wider seats—more comfort. All 

with a brilliancy of performance that makes motoring 
a joyous relaxation. 


But the biggest accomplishment 
is that these qualities are available 
in Hudson’s well-known price 
range. Finance terms the lowest 
available, 
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LINOLEUM 


“Good room planning,” interior 
decorators say, “starts with the 
floor.” The entire colour scheme is 
built around it. It suggests the fur- 
nishing motif. 


Dominion Inlaid Linoleum affords 
unusual decorative scope . . . in 
contrasting or harmonizing colours 
in the widest range of designs. 
There is something at once suitable 
and charming, for every room. 


Dominion Inlaid Linoleum is per- 
manent, easy to clean, moderate in 
cost. Its soft lustre Domolac Finish 
adds a pleasing mellow note usu- 
ally achieved only after years of 
polishing. 


Other 
Dominion Floors 


Dominion Linoleum and Dominion 
Linoleum Rugs offer a great variety of 
beautiful designs for every room. Dur- 
able, easy to clean, at popular prices. 
















This richly attractive living 
room is covered with Dominion @ 
Inlaid Linoleum No. 7615, 
available also in one other 
colouring, No. 7616. 
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Furnishing, Pea, A 

Departmental 
Made in Canada by the W@ 

and makers of the famous 


Dominion Battleship 


General Stores Linoleum. 
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Dos pceceearee were made to be broken. If not, 


why be engaged? Why not marry straight away? And they 
are not broken often enough. If there were more broken 
engagements there would be fewer unhappy marriages. 
The engagement came into existence for the purpose of a 
test. If George and Mary could stand one another for six 
months on semi-intimate terns and each other’s relations, 
they had grounds for hoping that marriage might prove a 
success. If they found tley couldn’t stand one another, 
or each other’s:relations, or both, an engagement could 
be broken, whereas marriage is supposed to endure for ever. 
Later in its history, however, successful efforts were made 
to give the engagement a permanent significance, at any 
rate so far as the man was concerned. In England, for 
instance, it became possible to sue a defaulting fiancé for 
breach of promise of marriage and obtain damages. Theor- 
etically it is also possible in England to sue a defaulting 
fiancée, but no man would ever obtain a verdict; first, 
because he could hardly prove any material loss, and second, 
because if he could, the girl has, as a rule, no assets. 
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The girl on the other hand, if she brings an action, swears 
that she spent fifty pounds on her trousseau, and it is further 
implied that she has lost the privilege of being kept for 
life, and that during the term of the engagement, now 
broken by this wicked fellow, her looks have deteriorated, 
and she has missed chances of marrying other men. Pas- 
sionate love letters written by the defaulting fiancé and 
read in court cause a sentimental jury mostly composed of 
men to award the young woman a substantial sum as dam- 
ages. 

Consequently, in certain levels of society a young man 
literally dare not break an engagement for tear of being 
sued, and in most levels it is considered a low trick for a 
man to change his mind, though in all levels the girl is free 
to change hers without any hard words being said by anyone. 


Actually, either the man or the girl should be able to 
break off an engagement with no fear of consequences, 
legal or social. 

For how do the average young couple become engaged? 
Leaving aside the very few who have grown up together 
and known one another since babyhood, in most cases a 
dance, or a picnic, or a seaside holiday, or the office where 
they both work is the immediate background. The couple 
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see each other in the most favorable light on an unearthly 
plane, for neither at a picnic, nor on a seaside holiday, nor 
at a dance nor inan office is there any suggestion of everyday 
complications like parents, homes, housekeeping, ill-temper 
—any of life’s mechanism in short. 

That adorable sylph in a dance frock or a bathing suit, 
or in smart business clothes sitting so divinely in front of a 
typewriter, her shingle carefully arranged and her face 
carefully powdered when she removed hat and coat on 
arriving at the office, bears little resemblance to a tired 
girl at the end of the day quarrelling at home with her 
brother, or having words with father because she came 
back from a dance at two a. m. the night before. 


OREOVER, if a young man whom she has bewitched 

is invited to her home he will see her mother, whom 
she resembles closely, and he will have the opportunity 
to wonder if the passing years may bring Angela to the 
condition of Mrs. Blank, a distinctly comfortable looking 
lady with quite an array of chins. 

Again, Mr. Blank collects stamps, or breeds canaries, or 
belongs to a tancy religion, or wears whiskers, or does 
something else which grates upon Angela’s admirer's nerves. 
He feels he cannot endure being [Continued on page 52 
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“There is one item of my home 
treatment which never varies 
—the preliminary cleansing of 
the skin with pure soap and 
water at least twice a day. For 

a this purpose I always recom- 

mend Palmolive Soap.” 


5 Rue CAMBON, PARIS 





“The vegetable oils 


of Palmolive Soap 
leave the skin soft, refreshed, responsive” 


says the celebrated ANTOINE of Paris, 
who symbolizes the height of beauty cul- 
ture for lovely women of two continents 


beauty methods to determine which would be best. And he is 
convinced that nothing is so satisfactory as Palmolive. 
Palmolive is pure. Its color is the natural color of olive and 
palm oils. The natural odor of these oils makes unnecessary the 
addition of heavy perfumes. It contains no other fats whatever. 


And more than 18,900 beauty experts recognize its special ad- 


‘Some clients seem to think,” says Antoine of Paris, ‘that my 
treatment will give them a beautiful complexion with no 
more effort on their part than an occasional visit to my salon. 
‘You compliment me too much, madame,’ I say. ‘It is necessary 
for you to do your share between visits to my salon.’”’ 

Antoine continues by stressing the need for soap and water 
cleanliness . . . and he prescribes, for this purpose, ‘‘just one 
soap — Palmolive.” 

“Its delicate yet penetrating lather,’’ he says, “is the most 


effective means of clearing away every trace of dust and rouge 


and powder from the tiny pores of the skin.” 


Beauty specialist to Paris society 
Paris society, New York society, the better known figures in 
the theatrical world form Antoine’s exclusive clientele. He is 
one of the most far-famed of all Parisian beauty specialists with 
a reputation which extends to both England and America. 
Antoine has, of course, experimented with various home 





vantages. They find that it cleanses as other soaps can not—that it 
removesimpurities without skinirritation. Never has any product,of 
any kind, had such tremendous professional endorsement. This is the 
kind of endorsement—and the only kind—winich women can trust, 
because it is the recommendation of those who know. 


Here is the famous treatment 


Massage a lather of Palmolive Soap gently into the pores for 
two minutes. Then rinse it away with warm water, till you can 
actually feel the pores being freed of impurities, dirt, make-up. 
Then rinse with cold water. There! Isn't that refreshing? 


“I always recommend Palmolive Soap,” says Antoine. And 
his clients find it ideal for the bath, as well. You will, too. 


Olive oil, as combined with palm 
oil in Palmolive Soap, produces a 


lather which brings out natural 
loveliness. It protects the skin... 
és safe, soothing, delicate. 





PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern 
time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., Mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacific 
Coast time—over WEAF and 39 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 5208 
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spoil her chance by any hasty plan. With her eyes now 
fixed on the bolted door, she deliberated on her actions 
after she had successfully slipped out of it and gained the 
deck without her captor’s knowledge. 

“How shall I get to shore?” she wondered. ‘‘Swim?” 

That was certainly possible. He would hardly shoot her 
while she was in the water. But she did not know the best 
part of the shore to make for, and he would follow her in the 
dinghy. 

“Little idiot!” she murmured, as the second step came to 
her. “Freda, I begin to think you are a fool, after all!” 

Well, the second step had been arranged, and she was 
now, in theory, on shore. She was back at the boathouse 
in which the car was concealed. Yes, but what would her 
captor do, meanwhile? 

He would not be able to follow her in the dinghy, for the 
simple reason that Freda herself would have taken the 
dinghy. He might swim. It would be fruitless, however, 
for she could beat him easily in that race. More likely, he 
would bring the yacht into commission and try to cut her 
off in that way. Well, here again, she would probably beat 
him without much difficulty. The revolver was really the 
only trouble. She recalled with a little shudder how beastly 
it had felt when he had pressed it against her. In the same 
spirit he might threaten her again from a distance. 

“Ridiculous! Ridiculous!”’ she frowned. ‘‘He’d never 
send a bullet at me!” She stared at the door. “I don’t 
believe that even last night 

A knock sounded on the door. 
and became keenly alert. 

“What do you want?” she demanded. 

“Aren’t you hungry?” came the young man’s voice. 

“If I am, that’s nothing to do with you!” 

“As you like. But I’ve got a breakfast for you.” 

“Oh! So you feed your prisoners?” 

“You’ve already had proof of that.” 

“Of course. I’d forgotten. But there was a truce on, 
then.” 

“One must eat whether there’s a truce or not. 
don’t be foolish, Miss Neville © 

“Foolish!” she burst out, although she was longing for 
what he was offering her. ‘‘Don’t you be funny! Do you 
think it would be a sign of sanity if I opened that door to 
you, so that you could burst in with your rotten little 
revolver again and tie me up. I’m sure you haven’t really 
forgotten that our truce is over.” 

“No, I’ve not forgotten it,”” he answered, ‘‘but you seem 


She stiffened abruptly 


Please 


“It’s a fairly obvious supposition unless one supposes 
that you yourself killed Drake. Did you?” 
“Ts it permitted to tell a police inspector not to be an 
idiot?”’ said Freda. 


to have forgotten that it’s shocking bad generalship to put 
ideas into your enemy’s head. Now I may try the rough 
stuff, and tie you up—and also stick a handkerchief in your 
mouth to stop you making foolish remarks. I’d not thought 
of it before. But even in the middle of our ‘‘great war’ I’ll 
present you with two minutes as a free gift, during which 
you need have no fear of me at all. During these two min- 
utes I will put your tray outside your door, and retire to 
the roof of your cabin. I will then make a noise on the 
roof to prove that I am still on the roof. While the noise 
goes on, I shall not be in a position to hit you with a bullet 
unless I make it bounce off something, and you can swing 
open your door, snatch in the tray, and then close and bolt 
it again. So make the most of your two minutes, Miss 
Neville, since afterward I may decide to adopt the blood- 
thirsty mood.” 

She heard him deposit the tray on the ground and then 
tramp heavily away. A few seconds later, while she stood 
listening, he began clattering on the roof of the cabin as 
he had promised. She passed through a bad moment, 
during which she almost went into hysterics. She wanted 
to laugh and to cry. Even while he angered her and thwarted 
her, he was so—so childishly silly! Stamping on the roof 
like this! Acting just as though Se 

The thought of the tray outside became too much for 
her. Tea—-there would be tea! It would warm her and 
comfort her and strengthen her, and even if she were warmed 
and comforted and strengthened at the hands of the enemy, 
the more fool the enemy to treat her so lightly and to refuse 
to regard her as a serious foe! 

She sped to the door, unbolted it, and opened it. The 
idiotic tramping still continued overhead. She snatched in 
the tray. Now the door was bolted again, and the tramping 
had stopped. And on the tray was a pot of tea, the necessary 
accompaniments, a plate of rather thick bread-and-butter, 
a boiled egg, and the revolver. 

Freda sat down on the bunk and deposited the tray 
limply beside her. What did this mean? She read it only as 
an insult. 

“He thinks, after last night, that he can do just what he 
likes with me!” she thought with mortification. ‘He’s 
playing with me. All right—all right! I’ll accept his attitude 





and take advantage of it. I’ll drink his tea and eat his 
hateful boiled egg! I’ll swallow his bread-and-butter, and 
I’ll keep his pistol—and use it if I’ve got to! He won’t make 
me forget you, Drake, with his tricks. All he does is to 
make me hate him all the more!” 

Her thoughts did not comfort her, so she turned to the 
tray and ate her strange breakfast. Food, at the right time, 
is almost distressingly stimulating. It humiliates our ego to 
discover what little gods we can be turned into by a cup of 
tea and a boiled egg. We prefer to think we can become 
little gods without assistance. But men and women were 
born to be humiliated, and Freda refused to analyze the 
source of her new strength after the meal. Instead, she got 
busily and quickly to work. 

Her preparations were simple. She donned the white 
sweater that had been offered her, and also took possession 
of a worn burberry that had been hanging on a hook. Into 
the pocket of the burberry she slipped the revolver. A 
knife from the tray was also added to her stock. 

Then quietly she opened the porthole wide. The water 
was now purring with radiance. She did not stop to admire 
it, however, for her thoughts were strictly on business. 
The teapot was a sufficiently substantial missile for her 
purpose. Moreover, it would quickly sink. She grasped it, 
and prepared to hurl it out into the water. 

“Now, then-—one, two, three—-go!”” she thought. 

Splash went the teapot. At the same moment, popping 
her head well out of the porthole, she emitted a terrified 
scream. Then she popped her head in and sped to the door. 

She heard an exclamation above, and hurried steps. 
Her captor was staring at the spot on the water where the 
teapot had disappeared, marked by ever widening circles 
upon the water’s surface. And while he stared, Freda was 
out of the door, up the steps, and speeding to the stern of 
the yacht. 

She had taken her bearings, and to her feverish joy she 
discovered that she had visualized the configuration of the 
yacht with reasonable accuracy. Her captor was staring 
over the port side, and she was on the starboard side. In 
addition, he was staring fore, while she was running aft. 
With the assistance of the knife, she would have the painter 
cut in a trice, and would be pushing off in the dinghy before 
he could gather himself together and discover her ruse. 
And even if the bloodthirsty mood had descended upon him, 
he no longer possessed the revolver! 

She reached the dinghy. There it lay, all ready and wait- 
ing for her. A quick tug at the painter {Continued on page 64} 





by 
J. JEFFERSON 
FARJEON 


EF ORCED at the pistol’s point to leave her home at 
dead of night and accompany a murderer on his headlong 
flight from justice—that was the strange adventure in 
which Freda Neville found herself. She had been awakened 
from sleep by the sound of footsteps below, and on opening 
the library door had discovered a man rifling the desk. At 
his feet lay the body of Blake, the butler. The sound of 
approaching footsteps compelled the man she confronted 
to kidnap her as his only witness until, he said, he had time 
to think the matter out. A motor, a rowboat and finally 
a yacht were the means of their flight, and dawn found 
Freda ensconcec in the cabin of a small yacht moored a 
short distance from land. Meanwhile she had decided to 
accept the good-looking and altogether audacious criminal’s 
offer of an “armed truce” until he had thought of a plan 
to disencumber himself of his prisoner. 


SHE jumped up out of bed. Her short sleep had refreshed 

her, and the glowing dawn gave her back her vigor and 
her determination. Outside her little porthole she could see 
the peaceful water waking. It glowed with gold that came 
to it through a mist, and there were tiny ripples betokening 
that both fowl and fish were beginning the business of the 
day. Well—she would begin hers, too! 


THE 
MAZING 


ABDUCTION 


The further exciting adventures 
of a girl who was mysteriously 


kidnapped 


She ran to the door of the cabin and opened it a crack. 
Looking up the small, ladder-like steps, she saw the back of 
her captor. He was sitting on deck, smoking, and staring at 
the rising sun. 

“Listen! I want to tell you something!” she called. 

“T’m listening,” he called back, without turning. “Did 
you get any sleep?” 

“That doesn’t matter. This isn’t an occasion for courte- 
sies. What I want to say is that, up till now, I have kept 
my parole... .” 

“And I have kept mine.” 

“Yes. We're quits on that. But from this moment the 
truce is ended. You can do what you like to me, and I’m 
going to do what I like to you!” 

“Then you’d better come up and tip me into the water.” 

“You don’t think I’m serious,” she cried. ‘But I am. 
In your own terms, dead serious! I’m warning you that the 
fight’s on again—and this time, if necessary, you will have 
to hurt me.” 
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I llustrated by 
H. Weston Taylor 


Then she slammed the door. She felt immeasurably 
better. The butler’s eyes ceased to reproach her. 

She looked round the cabin, this time with the gaze of a 
tactician appraising its value and significance. The porthole 
offered no way of escape, and there was only the one Joor. 
This meant that the cabin could only be left by the door. 
But if she left it by the door now, he would hear her, and 
be ready for her. Only a fool would have failed to recognize 
the genuineness of her warning. And this young man was 
not a fool. 

Well, Freda was not a fool, either, and she meant very 
soon to clear up any doubts he may have had on the point. 
She would outwit him by discovering some means of escaping 
from the cabin. . . 

“Why, of course!” she exclaimed softly. ‘‘Of course. . 
that’s it!” 

In a flash she had discovered the means. The porthole, 
toward which she was glancing, was too small to allow even 
her supple body to slip through; but it was to provide the 
first step to her release. 

Having decided on the first step, Freda considered sub- 
sequent steps, sitting on the edge of her bunk while she did 
so. She considered them coolly and carefully, with the 
calm deliberation of a general, . She did not mean to 





An instant later, its muzzle was pressing into the chest of her captor. “Position reversed I think,” she said. “Put your hands up.” 
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vou would get a kick out of, if you care anything at all 
about civilization. And I admit that I do. That was what 
my mid-term paper was on: What we owe to civilization. The 
Queen of the Sweat Shop—that’s what the girls call her, on 
account of all the written work she sticks them with—said 
it was the best paper she ever got. It wasn’t much to say, 
either, if you could see the dumbells in that class! 

However, father was pleased, and gave me a new second- 
hand typewriter——just what I wanted. 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t rather have that little sport 
suit, dear?”’ mother said. ‘You can, you know.” 

It’s funny how your family don’t seem to see the most 
important changes in your life—and yet they’re always 
watching you. They just don’t get the idea, that’s all. 
And I’d been perfectly indifferent to how I looked, and 
lost all my interest in all that sort of thing for weeks and 
Not that I was ever particularly boy crazy—every- 
but when certain things have happened 


weeks! 
body knows that 


All of a sudden Miralda began making more notses than ever, and galloped out 
of the bathroom down the back stairs. 


in your life, you really have no further interest in your 
feelings and all that. You prefer to live in your brain. I 
think I am rather a mental type, anyway. 

Of course, it’s a good thing to have emotional experi- 
ences, because anything is better than repressions, and 
you're practically bound to have those unless you can free 
the emotional life and all that. But I’m darn glad I got 
over all mine young, for I was pretty young last year. 

But then you’ve got to have something to fill the void 
left in your system because, as we all know, Nature abhors a 
vacuum. Just to give you an idea about how some girls’ 
minds work, one of the dumbells in the psychiatry class 
went right through the course, and passed very well, too, 
and told me afterward that she always thought that meant a 
vacuum cleaner! She said she never could see why Nature 
should abhor them, because they were really awfully useful. 

Well! There are four ways you can fill up this void: 





hobbies or religion or art or social service. Social service is 
the only new one, and that’s why I chose it, because there’s 
nothing very interesting about the others. Hobbies are 
more for old people, though I can’t see myself hunting 
around and collecting things even when I’m fort y or fifty. 
Religion is nothing but arguing, and where does that get 
you? Art is all very well, if you happen to be an artist, 
but you can only tell a real one when he’s dead, Miss Perry 
always said, and how would that help you if it was you? 
Heinie says Miss Perry is an old stiff, and her ideas may be 
all right for Shakespeare, but Gershwin is a good enough 
artist for him. 

Of course, it was all very simple in the old days, because 
either they didn’t have any repressions or didn’t know about 
them, which amounts to the same thing in the end. But 
religion, being very simple then, with no discoveries or 
anything, everybody believed in it, and especially in 
countries like Greece and Italy, where they were so artistic, 
there were two great ways 
to sublimate your emo- 
tions right away. Take 
Fra Angelico, for instance, 
who painted all those 
Christmas card things. 
Professor Muller told us 
that he was so religious he 
alwayspaintedonhisknees. 

I remembered this and 
I wrote a_ psychiatry 
theme about it, showing 
how even if he had had 
any repressions he would 
have sublimated them all, 
because there was Art, to 
begin with, and he cer- 
tainly made a hobby out 
of his religion, I should 
say. So there were three 
at once! That paper 
made a great hit with 
Mrs. Kramer all right, 
the psychiatry teacher. 
She took it home and 
read it to a lot of people 
there. Did father have 
any objections to psychi- 
atry then? He did not. 
He says now he didn’t 
know what it was, but 
that’s no affair of mine, is 
it? Why doesn’t he read 
and keep up with the 
times? You’d think I’d 
invented the thing! 


FELT much better as 

soon as I got doing 
field work. That was be- 
cause I was sublimating. 
I was telling Madge Love 
about it and she said she 
wished her mother would 
sublimate a little: they 
were having a great deal 
of trouble with Mr. Love 
just then. So I said: 

“Why don’t you suggest 
it to her?”’ And she said, 
“For two cents I would.” 

So she did, but it was 
rather a washout, she 
told me. Mrs. Love. who 
is probably the silliest 
white woman east of the 
Rockies, as Heinie says, 
simply went up in the air 
and pawed the ceiling. 
She told Madgie that it 
was all very well for a 
crazy girl that was as 
spoiled as an egg anyway 

me, spoiled! What 
would she say about Heinie?—to superintend basketball 
games on Thursdays, and it probably gave her family a 
rest. The nerve of that female! But a married woman with 
two children had no time for doing good to others outside 
of her own family. That gave her all the emotional release 
she had time for, she said, as we would both find out some 
day. 

“In other words,” as I said to Madgie, ‘married people 
don’t need to sublimate. Is that it?” 

“Well, in a way, yes,” Madgie said, ‘‘but I don’t think 
she has much use for it, anyway.” 

“She wouldn’t have,” said I. 
Madgie. 

Now as a matter of fact, this was what really turned my 
attention to Mrs. Love, in the psychiatry way, I mean. 
Up to then I hadn’t thought about her much except as a 
nuisance. But whether married people really could sub- 


I’m awfully sorry for 


7 


limate rather intrigued me. When you come to think of it 
they haven’t much time for hobbies. You see, their children 
usually collect something or other, and they have to clean 
up after them all the time, and I suppose they got rather 
sick of the idea. They couldn’t be artists very well, at 
least I suppose not, because they don't seem to be. And 
the Loves aren’t at all religious. Mr. Love plays golf on 
Sundays when he’s at home, and Mrs. Love washes her 
hair and then she usually washes the dog, too, and that 
takes all the morning. So that only left social service, and, 
honestly, I couldn’t exactly see her doing that! If she 
drove other families to drink, the way she does her own, 
there wouldn’t be much service to it, but quite the othef 
way. 

So really, as a matter of fact, how could she sublimate? 
She certainly had plenty of emotions. Nothing but, if you 
ask me. But then, she never repressed any—if only she 
would, now and then, it would be a great comfort to 
Madgie, I can tell you. So maybe she didn’t need to sub- 
limate. But then, what did she need? Because she certainly 
needed something. If she didn’t have repressions, what did 
she have? I thought quite a lot about it. 

Just about then we took up case work, and this is the 
really nice part of social service. It’s what it’s all about, 
really, because studying economics and psychology and 
intelligence quotients and all that, is all very well, but the 
idea is, what are you going to do about it? And case work 
tells you. 

At first, father liked it very much. He had babies in his 
head all the time, you see, and he got the idea I was going 
around taking care of them. Goodness knows why. If I was 
as fond of babies as all that, I’d go out as a nurse. He kept 
asking me if I needed any clothes for them. 

Well, that was bad enough, but nothing to what I had to 
go through when he found out what I was doing, which was 
visiting a Polak family out behind Millville, to see why the 
two middle children didn’t go to school. They were truants, 
and I had to explain to Mrs. Snowitzky that Ignatz and 
Poley needed to go to school and ought to go and simply 
must go. Of course, I had to find out the reason why they 
didn’t, if I could, because she couldn’t understand much. 
It was quite exciting, only I completely ruined my alligator 
skin pumps on the frightful roads there, and I gave Poley a 
banana. He was too sweet—the loveliest violet eyes, with 
lashes an inch iong. Father liked that a lot and said he’d 
send them a bag of bananas—the idea! 

“Social service isn’t charity, father,” I said, “‘bananas 
are nothing.” 

“T’ll bet Poley doesn’t think so,”” he said. But, of course, 
that was the first thing we learned. If you just went around 
doing things for people in a hit-or-miss way, what would 
be the use of social service? Or intelligence quotients—we 
call them 1.Q.’s—or anything? 

Then father began to chuckle. ‘I suppose they picked 
you out for the truancy cases on your record, hey, Buffikins? 
You ought to be quite an expert,” he said. 

This was at dinner, and Ellie Lou, who was passing the 
vegetables, began to gurgle and giggle the way she does. 

“You-—all cert’n’ly said somep’n, Mr. Mather, sir, | 
guess you remember 'Lizabeth an’ her li’l basket,” she said, 
and then, of course, everybody chimed in and a pleasant 
time was had. That I was bored to tears, of course, made 
no difference. It never has, in my family. Even mother, 
who really has a sense of humor, cannot seem to see that 
just because I once stayed away from kindergarten and 
walked around the corner, and ate my lunch in the Parr’s 
garage and left the basket there, and then came and got it 
and went home at the usual time—-even that isn’t exactly 
what you’d call an epoch marking event! But that lasted 
father through the whole meal. A man never seems to get 
tired of anything he thinks is a joke, no matter how simple. 


UT this was nothing to my next case, which was, in a 

way, rather funny, if you wish to call it so. Only what 
seems funny to other people is sometimes very embarrassing 
to the persons themselves. 

I was out on an assignment, and I was told to go to a 
family, named Minta, in the Italian part of Millville. The 
Y.M.C.A. had sent in their name as very deserving and 
bright. Now case work is not so easy as it may seem to you, 
if you’ve never done it. You have to find out all about the 
family, what the man earns, how many children, how long 
they’ve been in the country and their attitude, etc. And 
you are supposed to find all this out without asking. Do 
you get that? Not a direct question—if you can avoid it. 

Well, that’s all very well, but as I said to mother, how 
can you tell how much wages a person gets unless you ask 
them? They’re not very likely to mention it, I should think. 

“Are they likely to, if you ask them?” said mother, 
rather snippily I thought. 

“Of course, if that’s the tone you take, mother,” I said, 
and she said, “I’m not taking any tone—I merely asked 
you.” 

“It isn’t as if it was just curiosity,”’ I told her. “What 
do I care what they get? It’s a scientific method of approach, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, of course that’s different,’ she said, ‘‘as long as 
they know that. You're quite a darling, Lizbuff, really!” 
[Continued on page 61} 
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| been so much talk about the whole thing, 
and everybody’s had such a perfectly wrong idea of it from 
the start, especially father, that I decided last night to 
write a complete history of it, for my own satisfaction at 
least. 

I was trying to calm father down, because he was all 
over the place about my article on Service in Psychiatry, 
and I had practically to promise not to write any more of 
them; which I more or less did. Just to soothe him, I said 
that I was sort of fed up on articles anyhow, and would 
probably just write a novel, or something like that, for the 
present. You’d think that would have satisfied him, but 
did it? Not a chance! 

“I won’t have any writing at all, not a particle!”’ he 
yelled, positively yelled at me. “I should think there’d 
been enough writing in this family. I will not have Buffy 
writing a novel. Do you understand that?” 

Even Heinie had to barge in on it. 

“I really think, Bett, that the less writing you do for the 
present the better,”” he said. ‘“‘There must be some other 
kind of crazy stunt you could get busy on for a change, 
isn’t there?” 

I used to get simply furious with Heinie, but I don’t so 
much now. Everybody’s brother is just about the same, 
probably, and if families got on with each other, I suppose 
they wouldn’t be families. I know I could live with any 
family but mine, but if I ever say so to any other girl she 
always acts very surprised. 

“Why, Lizbeth, how can you say that? I think your 
mother is perfectly wonderful, and your father is such an 
old dear! I just love your mother. And Henry is so clever 
you'd think he was older, wouldn’t you?” 

“You might, but I wouldn’t,” I tell them. “Wait till you 
see him arguing about the piece of strawberry shortcake 
Ellie Lou promised to save out for him, some evening if I 
happen to get hungry, coming in late, and eat it! A little 
more and he’d burst into tears.” 

“Honestly? Oh, I think that’s cute!” Madgie Love said. 

“Cute!” Wouldn’t that jar you? Thank heavens, I havea 
feeling for English, as Miss Perry said last year. Of course, 
you've got to have, if you’re going to take up writing. 

As a matter of fact, it isn’t so much Heinie, who after all 


ee 


This life is not as 


thinks. 


is very young and rather spoiled, that drives 
me to drink. It’s mother. It isn’t that she 
doesn’t understand—which is very hard on 
some girls, I can tell you——but because quite 
often she does. She surprises me, really, 
sometimes by the amount she understands. 
But she simply doesn’t see what things are 
important and what aren’t. I mean I'd almost 
rather she got upset than not, sometimes, if 
you get my idea. Not that I want her to be 
scared or anything like that, because I hope 
I can always look out for myself, but never- 
theless she needn’t be so darn certain that 
everything’s going to be all right and that I 
don’t mean anything--maybe I do! This life 
isn’t so simple as mother thinks. 

Still, that’s only one thing, and plenty of 
girls have more than that to put up with. 
And one of the first things we learned in the 
psychiatry course was that it is difficult to 
have been born in one generation and adjust 
yourself to another. I pointed this out to 
father when he was beginning to paw the 
ground over the regular discussion of going up 
to the farm this summer. We always begin 
this in May, when the striped denim covers 
go on the furniture, and honestly, whenever 
I see striped denim I begin to get uncomfort- 
able, and actually, I can smell those awful 
lilacs in that ridiculous graveyard right on the 
place! 

“What’s all this?” says father, beginning to 
puff, ‘“‘what are you talking about now?” 

“I’m talking about adjusting yourself,” I 
said. 

“Adjusting your grandfather’s nightcap,” 
says father, very stuffy, “‘everybody’s born in 
one generation and lives in another, don’t 
they? Unless they die young.” 

Well, of course, that is true in a way, and I’m surprised 
that the psychiatry man who wrote the book didn’t think 
of it. And father, of course, never studied psychiatry. How 
could he? It hadn’t been discovered then, or invented; 
whichever it is, I mean. 

Still, it is rather odd that he thought of this. 

“If you had studied psychiatry, father,” I said, “there 
are lots of things you’d see, that you don’t.” 

“‘Humph,” says father, “I see plenty, without any of 
these fool modern fads, such as . % 

“Such as aviation, I suppose,”’ I said, “you don’t deny 
that that’s modern, do you, father?” 

“Well, if they don’t understand aviation any better than 
they do psychiatry,” says father, “perhaps that’s why they 
have so many accidents. I think I’ll keep my feet on the 
ground a while longer, Buffy, my dear.” 

It was then I realized that it wasn’t so much Heinie and 
mother that made my family so difficult: it was father. 

I don’t like to say this, because up to the time I began 
to study psychiatry, father was always my best friend. I 
can't say that he always understood me, because he mostly 
didn’t; but that wasn’t so important, I can see now, as the 
fact that he was usually in sympathy with me. Of course, 
there were lots of things he didn’t want me to do, pretty 
nearly always, but mother got round him and anyway, he 
never liked me to be unhappy, and that was that. Honestly, 
I always thought I could manage father. We always liked 
each other the best, you see, and mother and Heinie the 
same. I always used to think, when I was young, that this 
just happened so, in our family. Then later on I decided it 
was apt to be so in all families. But I thought it was just 
natural. I mean, I didn’t dream for a moment it was 
psychiatry, or anything like that. But of course, as soon 
as you begin to study psychiatry seriously, you see that 
practically nothing is natural: there are reasons for every- 
thing. 

I don’t know why it was, but although nobody ever took 
any particular interest in anything else I ever studied in 
my life, except mother always being fussy about French 
and father being simply tiresome about history once, ages 
ago, the moment I took up this course, everybody seemed 
to get excited about it. 

Goodness knows why, because if I had gone to college 
I’d have studied loads of things much worse than psychi- 
atry, most probably, and nobody would have known a thing 
about it, or cared. But just because | am living at home, 
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everybody has to get mixed up in my affairs 
of the many reasons for not living at home. 


Father approved highly of my going over to The Willows, 
The Willows is a boarding 


to take their postgrad course 
school, of course, and 
frightfully expensive. I 
would rather have gone 
to Paris, but I knew the 
family would never 
stand for that and be- 
sides, this would be a 
good way to break them 
in to the idea of my 
going away every day. 

You have to special- 
ize in secretarial, home- 
making or social service, 
and as I certainly didn't 
want to make any more 
homes, having suffered 
too much in my own, 
and as everybody I 
know, more or less, is 
taking secretarial work, 

I chose social service. 
For once, mother agreed 
with me. 

Well, I liked the social 

service course pretty 
well from the beginning. 
I could do most of the 
work in the bus going 
and coming, except, of 
course, the field work, 
which really was quite 
thrilling-—in spots. 

Father never could 
get into his head what 
field work was. 

‘“‘Well,’’ he’d say, 
“how were the poor 
little babies today?” 

“Oh, I’m not doing 
that any more, father; 
we were only at the 
clinic twice.” 

“So you can learn all 
about babies in two 
visits? Is that it?” 

‘I’m not learning 
about babies, father. I 
was only weighing them 
and measuring them and 
greasing thermometers 
for the doctor. It 
doesn’t take long to 
learn that.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, 
what did you do?” 

“We went through the 
Williamsville insane 
asylum 7 

‘*‘Now, see here, 
sweetie, I don’t see any “The negroid races are 
necessity for that. I nol so much immoral 
think Buffy, or any 
young girl 

“Oh, father, don’t be 
silly!” 

“Silly! You call it silly, do you? Ask your mother if she 
approves of such nonsense!” 

“I think Lizbuff had better take the course as it’s given, 
Harry. They only went once.” 

“Only went once! I should hope so!" Can you beat it? 


pea i 


as un-moral.” 


HEN I had charge of the play hours at the orphan 

asylum, and that was quite fun, and then we went to the 
Women’s Court and tea and the matinee after, and had 
quite a swell time, on the whole. Even mother admitted it 
was a very practical course. 

We finished psychology by Christmas, and then we did 
delinquent children and intelligence quotients and a lot of 
stuff like that, arid then we were put on case work. This, 
of course, is real social seryice, and it’s really thrilling. I 
mean, if you don’t get a kick out of that, I don’t know what 
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The Contessa turned—‘A rivederci, signore, I wish you good 


Jortune. 


“And, of course, I’ve no right to be here. They told me 
that before I came.” 

“And who told you?” 

“Pietro Gandola for one—my wife for another.” 

The arched brows straightened a shade. ‘Pietro has 
told that to so many, but always brings them—as if one 
did not know. Your wife; no—I have not seen her.” 

“She is in San Remo,” said Oliphant with a queer thank- 
fulness. ‘And I would not have come if I thought. . .” 

“If monsieur thought that he would meet me?” she 
laughed. 

“It sounds dreadful but it’s true.” 

She sent him a quick searching look, seemed satisfied 
with what she found, and beckoned to Tonio who, Oliphant 
now saw, was standing at a bend in the path. Something 
followed in Italian, so swift that he got not a word of it. 
Tonio vanished. The contessa settled near the intruder 
much as a falling leaf settles on the ground, lit a cigarette, 
and examined him with frank curiosity. 

“You write books—non é vero?” 

“Such as they are. My name is Oliphant.” 

“There is, of course, but one thing to write about.” She 
paused, puckering her lovely lips, and nodded thoughtfully. 
“That is love. You agree—yes—TI hope so?” 

“Of course,” said he with conviction. 

“Then where can I get your books? In Alassio?” 

“‘No—er—they don’t seem to have them.” 

“Ché peccato! Then I shall send to London. Tell me for 
which one—the one you like best yourself. What is that 
called?” 

Oliphant felt reckless. From the moment he saw this 
woman, he had been regretting he had not seen her long 
ago. She made his work, himself, everything, seem dull 
and colorless. She radiated an electric vitality. She seemed 


It may be better than you seem to expect.”’ 


possessed of a thousand potencies he had hesitated about 
putting on paper lest they should sound overdrawn. Then 
something flashed between them, and he spoke up as he 
had never spoken before. 

“T don’t think I’ll tell you.” 

“But why?” 

“‘Because,” here his heart quickened a stroke, “‘I can do 
much better now.” 

The contessa cast away her cigarette, locked her graceful 
hands behind her neck, and regarded him with vivid interest. 

“Since when can monsieur do much better?” 

“Since coming to your island,” he said, cutting every 
conjugal mooring. ‘‘And I rather feel like being honest 
today.” 

“Then you are not always honest?” 

“TI thought I was, contessa.” 

“IT am not surprised. Strange stories are told of Isola 
Galantina. It is said that those who sleep here, if but for a 
single night, are never quite the same afterward. But I do 
not mean Tonio. So now,” she went on, with an intoxi- 
cating smile, ‘‘now that you have felt what this island has 
to give, I wonder—yes—very much I wonder.” 

“It’s all very odd,” he said, frowning a little with intense 
earnestness, “but I had to come here. The island called 
me. What form the thing will take I do not know, but I’m 
not afraid any more.” 

“On paper?” asked the countess, the corners of her mouth 
quivering. 

“I’m an author—of sorts,” he parried. 

She laughed, and just then from the olive-screened villa 
below the tower drifted the stroke of a bell. The contessa 
rose. 

“You will do me the pleasure of lunching with me, and 
perhaps tell me of what it is you are no longer afraid.” 


by 
ALAN SULLIVAN 


Burning rather red, he followed up the path to the villa, a 
massive rectangle of masonry with a wide piazza from 
which the whole lambent coastline was visible. Here they 
lunched, with a flowering almond tree casting a chequered 
pattern on the tesselated floor. 

“Tonio, you understand, did not expect me today,’ 
hazarded. “I hope we shall not starve.” 

Oliphant, feeling like a god on Olympus, assured her 
that he ate but little at noon, whereupon Tonio produced 
polenta, gnocchi, grilled mullet, a lettuce, pasticheria, 
fruit and a fiasco of old Orvieto that he watched anxiously 
out of the tail of his eye. They had reached the coffee, 
when the contessa, cupping her perfect chin in a smooth 
palm, gave her visitor a devastating glance. 

“Monsieur is still unafraid to be honest?’ 

“‘I—I—-yes—contessa.” 

“Then why not begin?” 

“Be—gin!”’ 

“But yes—why not? You and [ are on this island, hidden 
for a while from the rest of the world. I discover a strange 
man, you a strange woman. The situation is intime, one 
for confidences and truth, because soon we part, not to 
meet again. I am an ordinary person, you a writer. You 
explore the human emotions. Is there not something which 
at sometime you have desired to say or describe but did 
not? You confess that you have changed since coming 
here. Well, from what and into what? Tell me!” 

So inviting was this sincerity, so arresting the dark beauty 
of her, that Oliphant felt lifted to another plane. Presently 
he began to talk as never before in his life. 

It came out, all of it, in a flood. Why he had fallen short 
and where. The difficulty of depicting extremes he had 
always avoided. The secret envies he experienced. The 
narrowness of his life, his inability to put his finger on the 
pulse of the world—out it came in a turbulent, chaotic 
stream, while the contessa in ravishing immobility nodded 
with understanding. Her large dark eyes reflected a thous- 
and thoughts he would have given a year of life to capture. 
Finally she gave him an altogether baffling smile. 

“But why then do you not write as you talk?” 

“If I could look at you while I write, it would be diff- 
erent,”” he creaked. ‘The island began this: you completed 
it. Is it possible that you do not understand? And are you 
entirely fair? Women like you must understand!’ 

She made a little gesture that he took to be approving. 
“I would not be a woman were I to explain myself—to 
anyone. Nor do I think that many men would want that. 
Do you?” 

“I like you very much as you are,” he confessed. 

“So this afternoon you will write something—not, per- 
haps, what you first meant to write?” 

“I will—something quite different.” 

“Then you will not be disturbed. Your wife is in San 
Remo and Pietro comes for you at seven?” 

““Yes,”” he answered dully. 

Again the baffling smile. ‘Then dinner will be at eight. 
Capisce, signore—you understand, monsieur?”’ 

With that she vanished, leaving him in a daze of wonder. 


she 


ATER, snuggled in the lee of the island, he could not 
write one word, and the drone of a rising wind added to 
his unrest. At four o’clock Tonio brought him fruit, biscuits 
and the rest of the Orvieto. At five he noted that the surge 
of the sea was making increasing tumult, and working his 
way round was astonished at what he saw. A westerly gale 
lashed at the Mediterranean, spouting columns of foam 
against the cliffs, and the harbor was utterly unapproach- 
able. Hurrying down to the landing, he found Tonio smoking 
placidly—and no launch was visible! 

“The contessa?”” he demanded. ‘Where is she?” 

Tonio waved a hand toward the white line of Albenga 
lying low on a yeasty sea. 

“E partita tre ore fra—three hours ago she went.” 

“She’s coming back?” 

“Tomorrow, I think, perhaps. Nobody come today— 
too much wind. She tell me give you dinner eight o’clock. 
Capisce?” 

“Look here, can’t I get back to Alassio tonight?” 

Tonio shook his head. ‘Nobody come, nobody go, too 
much wind. Dinner eight o’clock. You sleep here—the 
contessa say that, too.” 

His voice, completely indifferent, was submerged in 
thunderous seas breaking against the curve of the horseshoe, 
and the sky was now overcast with low-flying clouds, ragged 
and torn by the force of the gale. Oliphant felt checkmated. 
He wanted to think sensibly about this affair, then found 
he didn’t want to. He pictured himself as having been 
done out of something big and exalting and passionate, and 
so long as he thought only of the contessa’s face and eyes 
and figure this was easy. But when he began to analyze 
what must have moved in that lovely [Continued on page 56} 
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M. HENRY OLIPHANT leaned over his window 
balcony, and stared wistfully along the enchanted coast 
that stretches eastward from Alassio. 

“I believe I could write there,”’ he said. 

“Where?” * 

“On that island.” 

“But, Henry, it’s private property.” 

“Supposing it is, I wouldn’t hurt anything.” 

His wife did not answer, and he continued to stare. It 
was a wonderful island, two or three miles from shore, high, 
steep, green clad, with an ancient villa and a still more 
ancient tower on top. The tower, he concluded, was Roman 
or Saracen or anti-Saracen. The island, shaped like a great 
crouching beast, glowed in the arms of the sea. It piqued, 
mocked, invited, and spurned. Anything might have hap- 
pened—might still happen—there. The sea caressed its 
rugged flanks, lipping them with gleaming foam. The island 
thus appeared to float, the bulk of it wreathed in green— 
like a vast ship moored for all ages, and manned, century 
a‘ter century, by transient and long vanished tribes. What 
scufflings those shrouded cliffs must have seen! And that 
tower... . 

Oliphant sighed a little and turned to his wife. ‘What are 
you doing today?” 

“There’s roulette in the Casino at San Remo. Will you 
come?” 

“No, I think not. I feel like doing some work. You go.” 

“Sure?” 

He looked angrily at the island. “Yes, quite.” 

An hour later he was in the stern of a boat, watching 
the muscles rippling up the brown arms of Pietro Gandola. 
The fisherman smiled a good deal and had very white teeth. 
From Pietro, Oliphant learned several things. 

The island, called Isola Galantina, belonged to a Genoese 
contessa, a widow—wuna donna bellissima @ non vecchia. 
It was not open to the public, and she lived there only in 
summer. There was, however, Tonio, the caretaker, who 
lived there always, and for a consideration he would— 
well—it was a matter between friends. The contessa was 
not expected for a week, and when she did come it would 
not be by way of Alassio, but from Albenga, nearer Genoa, 
where she kept her launch. And how long would the signore 
like to be left here? 

“Come back at seven,” said Oliphant. 

Pietro glanced over his left shoulder. “Ecco! The harbor!” 

So tiny it was, a small encircling arm of tumbled rock 
thrust casually out from the cliff. It left a narrow opening, 
and formed a sort of horseshoe in which the pale green sea 
lay limpid on a white sand floor. A shoal of red mullet 
darted into. deeper water, and Pietro, standing, pushed the 
boat against a little landing built of unhewn masonry. 
Then he whistled. 

“The signore will observe that only in calm weather is it 
possible to land here. For perhaps a week at a time in 
winter it is not possible.” 

“And then what?” demanded Oliphant, climbing to the 
end of the horseshoe. 

“Tonio, being unmarried, keeps company with his dog 
and donkey.” 


IPHANT, feeling oddly breathless, looked about him. 

What a place! From the landing a path started, zigzag 
uphill, invisible after the first turn. There was no sound 
save the lisp of water. A light wind from the west left a 
flat mirror in the lee of the island, and he saw it shattered 
by the prodigious leap of a dolphin. Eastward, a string of 
villages made love to the curving coast. Opposite, the 
Genoa-Calais express wound in pigmy haste along the base 
of the Ligurian Alps. There was about it all something that 
puzzled and fascinated. It seemed so green, so tender, so 
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They were now descending toward the harbor, and halted at the last 
turn in the path, just as Pietro’s boat slid into the horseshoe arm. 


youthful, and yet so incredibly old. Modernized but not 
modern, civilized but still untamed. 

The matter between friends was easily arranged. Pietro 
set off for Alassio, pushing not pulling at his oars, standing 
as he pushed, his body full of ease and strength. Tonio 
nodded, waved a hand at his precipitous kingdom, and 
disappeared up the path. Oliphant settled in a comfortable 
nook three hundred feet above the sea, and got ready his 
manuscript. But, curiously, he could not write. He found 
himself thinking about his wife. 

They had been married for fifteen years. They were 
childless, they travelled a great deal, and had now arrived 
at a certain marital punctuation point not difficult to iden- 
tify. It is the period when the husband, glancing about a 
hotel dining room, thinks he perceives in the faces of other 
women qualities of humor, tenderness and understanding 
which he has ceased to uncover in his spouse. Simultan- 
eously, his wife, equally furtive and well-bred, observes with 
a sort of hopeless interest the faces of other men, and credits 
them with virilities and capacities that she has failed to 
encounter in her husband. 

The Oliphants, notwithstanding, were as happy as they 
were capable of being happy with each other, having reached 
the stage when moral resignation produces temperamental 
and physical calm. As far as they could see, nothing dis- 
turbing could ever happen now. 

Henry wrote novels and short stories that were a little 
difficult to classify. At times they betrayed a touch of 
genius, and were always very pure. The purity was due to 
his inbred hesitancy about calling a spade by its real name, 


“and he envied those who had the courage to do so. It was 


hardly fair, he reflected, to be thus cramped by his own 
standards, and sometimes he pictured himself having the 
deuce of a burst with some fascinating woman, and won- 





dered what effect it would have on his work. Make it more 
human and edible, without doubt. But year after year he 
plodded along and the burst did come. 


Mary Oliphant devoured classfc authors, biographies, 
critical reviews, and had, maintained her husband, a much 
higher literary taste than himself. Once or twice he had 
written something that she hoped might have placed him 
among the elect, but it hadn’t, and as he was now forty, 
the prospects looked thin. She loved him with the kind of 
automatic love that proceeds from circumstance rather 
than attraction, and it persisted on account of what Henry 
was not, rather than what he was. His past was an open 
script—-too open, she sometimes thought—but she worked 
hard to be interested. 


Oliphant had glimmerings of this, some of it, but Isola 
Galantina was no place for drab reflections. Romance oozed 
from every cranny of these sunbaked rocks, and, forgetful 
of manuscript, he fell into a delicious daydream. He was 
wakened, it seemed a century later, by a voice, very cool, 
smooth and rich. He started, and became aware that close 
to him stood the most wonderful woman he had ever seen. 

“Monsieur likes my island—yes? And he will write 
about it?” 

Oliphant got to his feet in a hurry. She was of middle 
height, with very dark hair, large eyes of purple black, 
brows with an amazing arch, oval face and a delicious skin, 
faintly olive. The small head was set royally on a slender 
neck, round which hung a massive chain of blue Sicilian 
amber. She carried a stick, and her smile was the most 
brilliant thing in all that brilliant world. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he stammered. 
the—” 

“The Contessa Gradoni, yes.” 


“You are the— 
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“Here’s my lad,” said Michael. ‘Ivan the Uncouth.” 

“Will ye take him now?” said the Dogwoman. ‘‘They’re 
weaned.” 

“Sure,”” said Michael, giving her money. 
quickly it was done. 


And thus 


WAY went the Dogwoman to get a paper bag, and 
Michael looked beamingly up at Heather. Then his 
beams failed a bit; she was so unsmiling. 

“T hope you didn’t mind my picking him out,” he said. 
“He’s the best—-the biggest head, smallest ears, heaviest 
bones, longest tail—that’s the way to buy a borzoi. He’s 
ours. Don’t you love him?” 


“No.” 

“Well, you love me!”” He looked so funny, hugging the 
mite of a puppy, kneeling there and gazing raptly up at her 
that she forgot she didn’t care much for dogs, and rumpled 
his black hair. 

“In spite of everything,” she said. 
me to kiss that brute.” 

“Oh, you'll like him. He'll be as tall as you soon.” 

The Dogwoman came with a ten-pound bag, in which 
Ivan disappeared; then bag and Ivan went into the big 
pocket of Michael’s ancient Burberry. 

“I hope he’ll be a grand noble champeen,” said the 
Dogwoman. “His people kem right from the Cizar of 
Russia’s Kinnels. Champeen Sergei was his grandfather 
and Princess Nikshya out of Alexandrovna was his grand- 
mother. Bred in the purple he was ”” She was endless. 
They left her among the borzois of the time of Peter the 
Great and went downstairs and out into the wind. 

“She’s a remarkable woman,” said Michael. ‘I met her 
at the dogshow last fall. She knows more than a dozen 
veterinaries—she calls ’em ‘vittrels’—rolled into one. 
You'll like this puppy, Heather. You may not now, but 
you'll learn to.” 

“T'll try,” said Heather, not wanting to spoil his hour. 
Men are never such children as when they acquire a dog. 

“IT know you will. See him now!” The black snout pro- 
truded out of bag and pocket, a tiny paw fumbled out. 
Gently, Michael suppressed him. ‘Just think, in a year he 
will be as large as a pony.” 

“Yes, I’m thinking,”” murmured Heather. And she was 
of her pretty blue chesterfields, her shiny four-posters and 
pieces of mahogany on which scratches show up so well. 
She was thinking that Ivan would never display his un- 


“But don’t expect 





couthness in her house. But Michael, blissfully oblivious of 
the future, strode swiftly onward. Heather felt a bit out 
of it. 

She felt quite out of it as the days went by. Ivan grew, 
it seemed, an inch a day. His roly-poly, nondescript form 
began to lengthen and his legs shot up like magic beanstalks 
till he looked like a gazelle. Only he wasn’t graceful; he 
was disgustingly clumsy and fell over his feet when he ran. 

Falling, he would 

how! mellowly and 
ee make Heather 
fi shudder. 

' Of course, Mi- 
chael brought him 
to the common each 
morning and let 
him run on the 
grass. He would 
run in great circies, 
falling at short in- 
tervals and folding 


\ up like a clothes- 


x 













rack. Heather saw 
nothing interesting 


or comical in him and chased him away from her; his paws 
were heavy and often muddied. Doglike, the more she 
repulsed him, the more desirous he became of approaching 
her. , 

Michael didn’t insist that she receive Ivan; even when 
she pushed him away with her foot and made him howl, 
Michael said nothing, but he looked troubled and scratched 
Ivan’s neck, making his paw go in motions of scratching too. 


ad 


“Must you always bring him?” she asked. 

“He has to have a little run,” replied Michael. ‘‘Of course, 
I could bring him later in the day, or earlier. You'll like 
him better when he grows up. He’s just a puppy now, and 
hasn’t much sense. He likes you.” 

Ivan’s head was cocked, his ears falling rakishly and his 
black eyes questingly-—with that never-answered pleading 
that is in all dogs’ eyes—on Heather. He grinned, for he 
had been running, and his pink tongue lolled out. His tail 
was long and skinny, his legs big-boned and knobby at the 
joints, his paws immense. He had been brindled in the 
head and in two spots on his back, but the brindle quickly 
turned to lemon color. Heather insisted he had a skelly in 
his left eye, but indignantly Michael said no. 

“Grandi noble champeen, the Dogwoman said he’d be,” 
defended Michael. ‘And that’s what he will be.” 

They didn’t quarrel over him. Heather decided to 
tolerate him. When she and Michael were married, Ivan 
would take a back seat. She wouldn’t have her clean floors 
covered with gooey tracks, her cushions marked with hairs, 
her dishes broken. Michael would soon find out that she 
would stand no nonsense from a clownish hound. 

She was too busy thinking about her wedding now to 
bother about Ivan. Michael was left quite free to take the 
hound out walking, to let him tumble on the new grass of 
the common and gallop about with thunderous feet, to the 
huge delight of the children who gathered around him and 
Michael more readily than if they’d been a monkey and an 
organ-grinder. ‘The man with the funny, skinny dog” 
became quite a figure on the common, and Heather, seeing 
him one day surrounded by his admirers, or rather Ivan’s, 
was quite angry about it. ‘ 

“You’re neglecting your work to play with that silly 
dog,” she said. “He’s all you think about.” 

“Oh, he’s not,”” muttered Michael. ‘Not silly.” And he 
became sulky then, and going back to his room, wrote a 
story all about a wolfhound whose owner, a very pretty 
girl who loved dogs, had to sell him to pay off the mortgage 
or something. And the young man who finally bought him 
was always losing him, because the borzoi couldn’t forget 
his first owner, the pretty girl, and would run right home to 
her the moment he got loose. Of course, the young man, 
quite handsome and rich, followed his dog and because they 
both loved the dog, the best way was to get married and 
live with him. Michael sold the [Continued on page 37} 
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“Yes— hen hound,” 
said Heather. ‘* Noble 


brute.” 






MAD MICHAEL 


by LOUIS ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM 
Tllustrated by John 7. Clymer 


Peon could not think what Michael wanted 
around the Long Wharf. You just didn’t go around the 
Long Wharf. There were old shipyards there, long deserted 
and tumbledown houses, teemingly occupied by all sorts 
and conditions of people. It was drab, grey and repellent 
even in sunshine, and on this bleak March day _ . 
“Where to, Mad Michael?” she asked, raising the collar 
of her fawn tweed topcoat closer about her neck, looking 
with puzzlement in her blue, defiant eyes at Michael’s dark, 
irregular profile, shadowed by the pulled-down brim of his 
nondescript hat. You never knew about Michael. Perhaps 
that was why she had so unhesitatingly agreed to marry 
him. It wouldn’t be for about five months yet, but each 
day’s dreaming made it dearer, more desirable. And 
Michael never bored her—-she knew he never would. Just 
when she thought she had begun to understand him, he’d 
turn some other way and be no longer transparent to her 
analytic eyes, but very, very opaque. And his eccentricities 


—they weren’t merely whims, she knew. Here he was 
dragging her into a rather disreputable corner of the city 
on a March day quite as mad as himself. 

The wind whipped about her, held them both up for a 
moment while they battled it, heads down. 

“ “‘Butting through the channel in the mad March days,’ ” 
quoted Michael, smiling twistedly at her while he yanked 
his hat lower. ‘You'll soon see—something phenomenal!” 

The wind tore his words away shriekingly and swirled 
dust over the frozen ground of the shipyard. It was a salty 
wind and, because the tide was low, freighted too, with 
odors of the flats, of slimy piling and fish-reeking little 
schooners lying drunkenly on their sides in the crusted mud, 
as if they’d been blown over by the gale. 

At the weatherbeaten door of a shabby house built right 
where Oakum Hill rises from the shipyard, Michael stopped, 
pushed the door open and stood aside for her to enter. She 
stared at him for a moment; his smile, impish, expectant, 
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assured and piqued her. She climbed uncovered steps 
smelling of lye and strong soap and some strange smell she 
could not place—that was not of jonquil or narcissus or of 
any known flower. 

One flight—a long hall 
barks, bedlam. - 

“Dogs!” said Heather, far from enraptured. She tolerated 
dogs—-no more than that. Landseer had annoyed her with 
that big picture in her childhood. She had never had a dog’ 
She recalled now her refusal to accompany Michael to 
bench shows. Nor had she attached much importance to 
his going. She regretted not having come out strongly on 
the subject. She felt it was too late now. 

“More than thirty dogs in there,”’ said Michael ab- 
stractedly, pounding on the door. ‘Dogs and dogs and dogs. 
And here’s the phenomenon-the Dogwoman’s borzoi had 
seventeen puppies—and on the seventeenth of March—a 
fortnight ago. I just heard.” 

“Erin go brath,”” muttered Heather. ‘Russian wolf- 
hounds—-they’ll have to call them all Pats and Moyras, 
Eileens and Mikes.” 

“She has also,”’ said Michael unheeding, his pounding on 
the door renewed and redoubled, ‘a collie, three pikes, two 
Airedales, four French pood 

The door opened suddenly and was blocked by a tall, 
gaunt, wrinkled woman with high cheekbones, beady eyes 
and a most searching look. She smiled at Michael. 

“Want to see the puppies? Come in.”” She shooed varlous 
breeds of dogs away and hushed their yelping. “Git, ye 
patent divils, ye blaggards ” They fled before her. 
Heather sat down on the piano stool, her back to an old 
square piano. Michael took a green-plush chair with 
gargoyles on the arms. He was so delighted with his 
surroundings that even Heather’s eyes, beginning to take 
on the blue of polar heavens, did not chill him. 

The Dogwoman came back and her blue apron was a@ 
basket now, full of wriggles. Tenderly she opened it as she 
knelt and dumped the funny little things, all heads and 
pot-bellies, on the worn carpet. “Only twelve lived,” she 
said regretfully. 

“Only twelve!” echoed Heather. Michael missed that. 
“Too bad,” he said. “The white one’s a beauty.” 

The Dogwoman was setting them up like a boy standing 
his soldiers, and as fast as she’d set them up they’d fall 
down and roll over. They made Heather think of white and 
brindled mice. One pudgy fellow came right into Michael’s 
hand, pushing and trampling as inevitable as a tank. 


another flight-—a door. Howls, 
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The tie collar and un- 
usual use of tucking, 
are unique features of 
this new spring coat. 
Notice the matching 
purse. 


pattern, or the tweedy effect with its all-over pattern. 
Some very small polka dot effects seem to be popular as 
well, but it is going to be a printed summer, so when you see 
the first lovely new materials in your stores you can be quite 
safe in buying them. 

Styles for the jeune fille seem to be younger than ever. 
Figs. 5 and 6 show two models by Jane Regny, both very 
simple and ideal spring suits for the younger girl. The girl 
holding the dog is wearing a three-piece jersey material 
ensemble. This jersey cloth is quite new, as it is over- 
embroidered in a small daisy design in old rose and white. 
Underneath her tight-fitting jacket she is wearing a tuck-in 
blouse in old rose-colored jersey. 

The other is a plain little tweed suit, tight across the hips, 
with one large box pleat in front, surmounted by a white 
crépe satin blouse. The jacket is made with three outside 
pockets, while her little caplet is in a similar tweed as her 
suit. 


HILE we are speaking of suits there is one thing 
about which the whole rostrum of haute couture is 
in complete accord—the return of the blouse. No longer 
do the big dressmakers show their suits with sweaters or 
with jersey tops. No, in almost every instance the third 
party to the ensemble has been a blouse. But what a blouse! 
The femininity of fashion has done great things for this 
erstwhile utilitarian member of society. More often than 
not, it tucks into the skirt band in a very demure fashion, 
doing its bit to emphasize the importance of the raised 
waist. It has a wide choice in the way of fabric. It may 
be of shirting silk, one of those soft, supple weaves that 
affect stripes in the colors of ice-cream candy. Or of hand- 
kerchief linen, sheer and crisp with a wealth of handwork, 
jabots, frills and other unusual features. Or it may aim 
at formality and seek expression in the lustrous charm of 
satin, the severe richness of heavy crépe. Or finally, if it 
should have a festive turn of mind, it might well be in one 
of those tiny printed silks or satins or chiffons. These last 
mentioned appear at tea dances, in the restaurants and the 
hotels, at formal luncheons or afternoon bridge, and are 
very useful additions to the spring wardrobe. 

The sleeves in these newly resurrected blouses show the 
most intriguing changes. We have become quite blasé 
about the sleeveless blouse. But how long is it since we 
have appeared in a baby cap or puff sleeve! Ah! That is a 
question that should not be asked of a woman indiscrim- 
inately. Just because of their long absence, perhaps, they 
are very dear to the heart of fashion and you will see them 
in some of the very smartest of the blouses and dresses this 
coming season. 

Perhaps this furore for blouses is merely an extension of 
the feeling for the touch of lingerie that first made itself 
felt last fall, and receives even more attention in the spring 
openings just finished. Chanel, who had a most spectacular 
showing, features extensively those ragged or tattered 
collar and cuffs of white pique, with more often than not a 


Two sports cos- 
tumes for the 
young girl: Left, 
a three-piece 
Jersey tweed suit 
woven in a daisy 
pattern. Right, a 
plain tweed walk- 
ing suit with 
“caplet” tomatch. 
Both from Jane 
Regny. 


A Callot model makes use of the 
shoulder cape with debonair effect. 





shaggy gardenia of the same fabric perched on the shoulder 

and what Chanel launches will most probably be shown 
very shortly the world over. She has such a flair for exactly 
the right thing. So a ragged gardenia will blossom on many 
a smart shoulder that has been guiltless of a flower during 
the last seasons. Another naive and very feminine touch is 
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lent to a demure frock by a spray of apple blossoms at the 
shoulder or a cluster at the waistline. With these two 
blooms we may consider the floral offerings to fashion 
complete. They, and they only, are smart. 


"THERE has been a bit of a revolution in hats. Do you 
know that some of the new models are actually becom- 
ing, even in some instances flattering! Gone are the uncom- 
promising lines of the skullcap that has been our only wear 
during the last few months. Once more can we hide a few 
of our defects beneath the kindly shelter of a brim. Even a 
few curls escape to form a frame for many a pretty face. 

And, perhaps, the most important factor in the new 
millinery story is the downfall of felt and the exaltation of 
straws. There isa great feeling for the new Panamalac 
that the great mnodistes tuck and pinch and mold with all 
their accustomed skill. It is of the exotic type, grown in 
Italy, woven in China and lacquered in Paris—quite a 
cosmopolite, is it not? Navy blue and black are favored 
among the colors, and with them appear touches of pink or 
white to carry out the ensemble idea of some of the most 
successful of dresses and suits. Flowers and even feathers 
venture an appearance on hats that may seem a bit extreme 
at first glance but bid fair to grow in fashion importance as 
the season goes on. 

Agnes, the most versatile of modistes has, every season 
at least, one inspiration. For spring she has launched what 
she calls her dinner hat. It is charming—a mere halo of 
straw in one or other of the lacy weaves, a hat that frames 
the face in most engaging fashion, that sweeps down to the 
shoulders in the back, and is so transparent of crown as to 
give the impression of a mere illusion. It is such a perfect 
accompaniment to the very formal afternoon frock with 
its tiny short sleeves, its molded silhouette of the Empire 
or its Spanish Bolero. It is strange, is it not, that the Bar- 
celona Exhibition that had so little effect upon us last year, 
has blossomed this season in the predominant fashion of the 
bolero jacket, in the return of fringe and the shawl to smart 
prominence? 

Have you seen Patou’s new opaline pink yet? You will 
love it. It is as delicate as the hue that lines the interior 
of a sea shell. It has somewhat of the elusive beauty of a 
rose petal, and it has every indication of coloring the mode 
for summer. There seems to be a very decided leaning 
toward the delicate pastels, the “‘dusty”’ tones of a Marie 
Laurence in portrait, the baby blue, [Continued on page 73} 
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I have much of moment to tell you this month, as the 
Paris collections have never been so interesting as those I 
have witnessed this year. Never have the modes been so 
varied, so intriguing, so adaptable to the personality of 
every woman. 

Outstanding in the way of materials for serviceable 
spring clothes seem to be the different varieties of tweed, 
which are almost legion as to the manner of weave and 
design. Walking dresses, coats and skirts, full length and 
the more modern three-quarter length coats, must all be in 
tweed. It is practical, extremely light to wear and, if you 
buy a good one, does not get out of shape, no matter how 
many godets or pleats you may have in your coat or skirt. 

Pictured on these pages you will see several of the newest 
spring models in tweed or imitation tweed. Although 
practically every kind of lainage or wool material that has 
some kind of a tweedy pattern is called tweed in Paris 
today, many of these so called materials have very little in 
common with the real stuff. 

Jane Regny can safely be called the creator of “‘created 
tweed,” and she has reduced her business to a fine art. 
Her very latest is tweed Regny, which is actually nothing 
more than a hand-knitted cloth, loosely knit in tweed- 
colored wools to resemble the real thing. 

If “tweed Regny” reaches Canada in time for you to 
have your new coat or woollen dress made up in it, I cannot 
recommend it too highly. It is beautifully light, hangs to 
perfection, and is really warm for the first bright but chilly 
days. 

Now that dresses have added from six to sixteen inches 
to their hems, much comment has been made about the 
right length to have an ensemble coat. Many women com- 
plain that a coat the length of the new dress line is inclined 
to be cumbersome, while a three-quarter length necessitates 
almost a different coat for every dress worn, unless dis- 
cretion is used to stick to sober colors and no loud patterns. 

Spring collections show that this detail to the present 
fashion trend of longer lines and fuller skirts has been care- 
fully studied. 

Therefore, I can safely say that the fashionable coat for 
this spring and summer will be a three-quarter length one, 
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Patou puts distinction into this 
“‘jersey-kasha-tweed” ensemble with 
red and white the predominant tones. 


A simple after- 
noon dress in 
black marocaine 
with gilet and 
cuffs in eggshell 
satin. 


and that the general idea of having an ensemble will not 
sway the fact that a complete contrast between dress and 
coat can be equally chic. 

May | illustrate the fact. Fig. 1 shows a very charming 
ensemble from Patou, the material is jersey-kasha-tweed, 
the coat is a straight three-quarter, lined with a very pretty 
shade of beige crépe de Chine. The dress is extremely simple. 
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A set of four box pleats on each side of the skirt gives it an 
attractive movement, while the bodice is bloused into a 
fairly normal waistline complete with narrow belt and 
buckle. It is a delightful “turnout” for even informal after- 
noon occasions, with a matching bag to give additional 
chic. 

When Patou showed this ensemble he also showed two 
other mannequins both wearing the same type of coat with 
the cut, color and material the same as I have described to 
you. But in order to illustrate the advantage of the three- 
quarter length, one mannequin was wearing a simple but 
very chic afternoon dress in similar crépe de Chine as the 
lining of the coat, while the other had a delightful, printed 
mousseline dress over a slip of the beige crépe de Chine. 
The design of the mousseline had its ‘‘tweedy”’ effect, too, 
and was made much longer than either the tweed or the 
crépe de Chine dress, but none of the coats looked in the 
least out of place, and they all toned beautifully. 

Fig. 2 is a distinctive but simple afternoon dress from 
one of the new collections in black marocaine; the gilet and 
cuffs in heavy eggshell satin stand out well from the rather 
heavy black of the material. Here is a useful dress com- 
bining the latest trends in a very intriguing skirt movement. 
Reverse pieces of the material form the front of the skirt, 
and are appliquéd from the fairly tight waistline. The hem- 
line has separate insertions forming a scalloped effect. A 
very attractive spring ensemble by Worth is shown in Fig. 
3. The skirt, of wool kasha defines the new tight hip move- 
ment, and is cunningly joined to the bodice by an imitation 
blouse effect finished with a belt. The coat and the top 
part of the dress are in jersey tweed, while the ‘‘sac” also 
makes an ensemble. 

The coat has very simple lines. Pin gathers finish the 
voke and the cuffs, while a scarf collar with one end longer 
than the other replaces any fur trimming at the neck. The 
pictures also give one a good idea of the new Worth glove, 
a gauntlet fastening across the wrist with a double button 
like a man’s cuff link. 

A very definite feature of the spring dress collections is 
the way that morning, afternoon, and evening dresses are 
all swathed or cut to the hip line. Fig. 4 will show you a 
sketch of a Callot model which fully illustrates what I mean. 
The tight movement across the hips, and continuing to 
just about eight inches above the knee but gradually getting 
wider, is a general trend of the new line. The fullness of 
the hip line is carried down gradually to form quite a flared 
skirt effect from a very tight beginning. Often this full- 
ness takes the form of box, or half box pleats, as well as 
the ever popular godet. 

This model by Callot intensifies the increasing popularity 
of the cape for all occasions. One now sees it appearing 
on afternoon dresses in even greater numbers than at the 
beginning of the winter it first appeared on sports suits 
launched by Marcel Rochas. Many evening dresses in the 
winter collections had it as well, but they have increased 
noticeably in the spring collections. Many soft chiffon 
or lace dresses have long attractive capes, vaguely veiling 
the décolleté at the back. 


PRING dresses are distinctly longer. Perhaps it is 

because I’m so used to seeing slightly varying lines by 
different big dressmakers that the effect of extra length 
on morning and afternoon dresses does not strike me very 
forcibly. Knees are respectably covered, and one does see 
really long afternoon dresses, but I am afraid it will take 
at least the summer to make the almost ankle length for 
day wear an established fact. 

Printed mousselines and foulards will be just as popular 
this summer for lightweight afternoon dresses; fascinating 
new designs are already to be seen in the spring collections. 
Two distinct types are being shown, the widely spaced floral 
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This cut-out was made for you by 


JEAN WYLIE 












BEND IN,AND PASTE 
THIS FLAP UNDER 
LID OF POST. BOX. 
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Complete directions on page 66 
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Every old-fashioned 
country store had a 
slate hung on the wall. 
Mr. Crabapple’s sign 
is to be cut out and 
pasted flat on the wall. 


Paste this barrel of rosy apples 
beside the front door as shown in the 
picture on the opposite page. 


BENOTHIS FLAP IN 
AND PASTE ON FRONT 
INSIDE WALL OF BOX 







When you are pasting on the door don’t forget 
the steps at the bottom. Bend the dotted lines 
to form a step and paste it on the ground. If 
you cut along the top, bottom and right side of 
the door you will be able to open and close it, 
and make the people go in and out. 


This is the letter-box to be pasted to the 
side of the store. It may look difficult to 
make but once you have cut it out and follow- 
ed the printed directions carefully, you will 
find it very simple 













Mr. Crabapple 


This is Mr. Crabapple 
the grocer and postmaster 
of the village. I am afraid 
that he is not quite as 
clever as he thinks he is, 
as no doubt you have 
already observed by his 
bad spelling. He is a very 
ugly old man but is 
kinder to Rosemary than 
ii Mrs. Crabapple is. 
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Rosemary 

: This pretty young girl with 
i her golden hair and blue eyes is 
called Rosemary and lives with 
her mean foster parents the 

Crabapples. She would love to 

wear pretty clothes, but she 

is made to wear coarse dresses 

and do all the hard jobs around 

the shop. There is one job 

which she likes to do very much 

and that is when she is sent 

with a basket of provisions to 

the castle. Then she is certain 

ste to meet Lord Fitzroy and she 

has promised to marry him 





This small window is to 
be pasted on the side of 
the store with the red 
letter-box on it 
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How the finished store will look when the pieces are pasted on the shoe box. 


MR.CRABAPPLE'’S STORE 


A cut-out made with a shoe-box 
















Mrs. Crabapple 

This is Mrs. Crabapple 
who is just as mean and ugly 
as she looks. Many years 
ago she did a very wicked 
thing. When the Duchess of 
Gay Hall died, leaving a little 
baby, Mrs. Crabapple was 





Full directions on 


page 66 


Full directions on 


page 66 


Lady Elizabeth 
This lovely creature is called 
Lady Elizabeth But as you 
already know and can see by 
her big feet and nose, she is 


As one side will look. As the other side will look. 











called in to nurse it. And 
when she saw the little Lady 
Elizabeth lying in her rich 
cradle she was very jealous 
because she also had a baby 
girl just the same age who 
was called Rosemary, and 
who hadn’t any beautiful 
things. So—can you guess 
what she did? I will tell you, 
although nobody else in the 


really Mrs. Crabapple’s daugh- 
ter. She thinks she is very 
wonderful and grand, and every 
day she puts on her finest clothes 
and goes for a walk in the hope 
that she will meet Lord Fitzroy 
and that he will fall in love with 
her. I wonder what she would 
say if she knew she was only 
Rosemary Crabapple the gro- 
cer’s daughter. 


village knows. Mrs. 
Crabapple dressed 
her own little baby 
in the Lady Eliza- 
beth’s clothes and 
laid her in her 
lovely cradle and 
took the Lady Eliz- 
abeth home to live 
in the grocery shop 
and called her Rose- 
mary. There the 
poor child grew up 
and everyone 
thought she was 
just the grocer’s 
daughter, although 
you and I know 
better. 
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Lord Fitzroy 93 >>u) 
war ae Ge sures 
great castle up on the hill. sow2006 
He has quite lost his ly uaToID 
heart to the beautiful wddoqoay 
Rosemary; and if you will 
not let anyone know I will 
tell you a secret. They 
are going to run away 
and get married very soon 
and then Rosemary will 
again be a great lady and 
they will live in their 


P.Crowapput 
deaber in 
groceries 


beautiful castle happily greens 
ever afterwards. Won't meats 
old Crabapple be angry? Pow Ltrie 





Paste this basket below 
the side window as shown 
in the sketch above it. 








Bend the signs back to back 
along the dotted lines and fasten 
the loose ends with glue. Now 
you can hang this signboard on 
to the front of the shop by 
fastening one end of a burnt 
match in a little hole made in 
the shop wall and pushing the 
other end of the match through 
the space at the top of the sign. 






This is the side window under 
which the basket of potatoes 
goes. If you fold the wooden 
shutters at the hinges you will 
be able to close them at night 
when the store is shut. 
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The Chatelaine, April, 1930 


A Question of Women s Indifterence 


and the N. eed for Arousin g Interest 


VERY morning when I dodge out of the front 

door to snatch up the rolled newspaper from 
the verandah floor, I sense again the thrill of these 
momentous days. 

For history is being made overnight, and the 
century is moving with a dynamic power. But 
behind it all we see the mills of civilization grinding 
slowly, grinding unceasingly; yet thrilling adven- 
tures are changing the world as we watch. What 
will be flaming across the headlines of the morning 
paper? Yesterday, the first flight round the world; 
today, a naval conference that may change history ; 
tomorrow—what? 

Undoubtedly we are fortunates. The world is 
being made so small that whereas in days gone by 
we took more interest in an accident down the 
street than in all the Asiatic famines, today the 
radio, the movies and the amazing news service of 
the daily press have changed this outlook. The 
world is being brought not only to our doorsteps, 
but into our homes. Who could ignore the thrill 
of that early morning rising, some weeks ago, when 
the world listened to the voice of King George? 
When we heard it casually, complacently, 
among our geraniums and chintzes ; and hear- 
ing it tried to visualize that same sound cir- 
cling the world! ... It was far more than 
the mere watching of another twentieth cen- 
tury drama. But in trying to realize that 
voice transmitted across desert, glacier, and 
oceans, our little minds balked as determin- 
edly as any mule. 

I wonder if many of us feel the same about 
the development of women’s influence outside 
the home? Are we feeling that the new 
visions and possibilities for work which are 
opening every day, are too vague and 
shadowy for our personal, active interest? 

That is why, perhaps, we seize on such 
tangible evidence as the recent appointment 
of the first lady senator in Canada. There 
it is, definite victory. The battle has been a 
long one. The great percentage of Canadian 
women, let alone the rest of the world, looked 
on apathetically. A few women who realized 
all that was entailed, struggled on when 
defeat seemed piled on defeat. The question 
of women being persons was in itself an 
amusing one. 

But the five women from the West have 
won the victory. The Chatelaine, as you 
know, has watched the battle with the keen- 
est interest. When the announcement was 
made at last that women were persons, Janey 
Canuck, one of the prime movers in the bat- 
tle, gave us her ideas on ‘“‘Now Women are 
Persons—What’s Ahead ?” 

This month, in common with all Canada, 
we greet the first lady senator, the Hon. 
Cairine MacKay Wilson. Her appointment 
is an auspicious one—a triumph which would 
have been derided as impossible a few years 







Springtime without. 


For it is only a promising beginning, as Anne 
Anderson Perry, well known to readers of The 
Chatelaine as a fearless writer, will point out in the 
May issue of this magazine. Tremendous fields of 
endeavor for women lie ahead. And the main 
obstacle, as Mrs. Perry will show you does not lie 
half so much with male opposition as it does in the 
indifference of the bulk of Canadian women. 

This article will cause much discussion. It is 
an article which every thinking woman, and every 
active women’s organization will read with interest. 
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NDOUBTEDLY, while scores of pretty girls 

magazine covers are marshalled monthly on 
the news stands, there seems to be a particular 
lure in a children’s cover. Witness the reception 
given our March cover, which, as you will have 
noticed is a companion picture to this month’s cover, 
“April.” Apparently every reader knows children 
who want to hang this picture on their nursery wall, 
and as announced on page 18 of this issue, the 
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Lacemakerr 


by N. C. MacKay 


In ecstasy. To her tired heart there came 
Sweet memories of another day, the same 


ago. That love and youth together spent. 


But what lies ahead now? 

It has seemed a long road to the final sur- 
rendering of the Senate to a woman. A far 
road from the days of stone-throwing and 
hunger strikes. But there is a danger in our 
calm acceptance. 


Then she, with life renewed, resumed her work, 
content. 
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A little wind-blown tree, 
New leaved, and April-fragrant after rain, 

Tossed shadows dancing through the window-pane 
Across her work-—a cobweb tracer 

Of fairy stitches. Came a sudden thrill 
Of piercing sweetness in a robin’s note. 
She paused. Her slim hands fluttered to her throat with their serviceea—end there 


demand for reproduction has been so great that we 
are republishing these two paintings in the May 
and June issues. 

Already scores of photographic child studies for 
The Chatelaine’s Child Study Contest are coming 
into the office. Remember it’s the casual, happy-go- 
lucky glimpses of children, caught with the swift 
click of a camera are wanted. That’s why we have 
divided the contest into two separate groups with 
prizes for the most interesting child study, as well 
as for the most humorous child study. The prob- 
lem of judging a beauty contest alone, is one which 
we feel we could not possibly tackle, not after seeing 
the pathetic figures of the judges at baby shows who 
have ventured to decide on the comparative beauty 
of the babies, with the mothers in the offing. 
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ELIEVING that placid agreement is not for 

the greatest interest, we are introducing a new 
note into this issue of The Chatelaine with the 
article by F. E. Baily, “I Am All for Broken 
Engagements.” We are certain that, whereas a num- 
ber of you will agree with the sentiments of 
this article, an equal number of you will dis- 
agree strongly. We want to hear your ideas 
on the subject. Do you think that Mr. Baily, 
who by the way is one of our most prolific 
English writers, is all wrong, and that once 
an engagement has been formally made, it 
should be considered as a very serious matter 
to be broken only on the greatest provoca- 
tion? Or do you believe that it should be 
cons:dered only as an experiment? 

At all costs, let us hear from you. We 
hope to be able to publish the most interesting 
opinions in early issues of The Chatelaine. 
This article will be followed by several 
others which offer challenging new ideas. 
Scheduled for a coming number is the per- 
tinent query, “Do Wives Give More Than 
Husbands?” also by Mr. Baily, which should 
give both husbands and wives 
thought. 


cause for 
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HILE we are speaking of wives, let 

me give you another hint of the par- 
ticularly interesting number we have pre- 
pared for May. This issue will include an 
arresting article by Blodwen Davies, “The 
Professional Wife.” ‘There are amateur 
wives, says Miss Davies, who play around 
with their duties; there are time-serving 
wives who fail to see anything in marriage 
but shelter and support for which they pay 
are profes- 
sional wives, a type which seem to be coming 
back with the new feminine grace. I can 


promise you some interesting ideas on wives 
in general, 
particular. 


ty Sto 


which may fit your case in 
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ling, because of the way 
in which that rural so- 
ciety known as the 
Women’s Institutes has 
caught the imagination 
and girdled the world, 


people have asked, Mrs. Adelaide Hoodless, founder of the Women’s 
Institutes. From a portrait at O.A.C. Guelph 


“What were its begin- 
nings? What gave it the 
impetus that has sent it 
forward?” I feel that I shall not be far wrong with the 
answer. 

“Because it was properly born—born, as all best things 
are born, of the fusion of the unselfish thought, vision and 
wisdom of a woman—and a man.” 


For some years in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
Adelaide Hoodless, of Hamilton, Ontario, a 
woman of beauty, intellect and charm, had spoken 
publicly on the need for fuller teaching of domestic 
science everywhere. She had urged her project 
privately; she even stormed high places. She sat, 
figuratively speaking, on the steps of the House of 
Parliament, ready to lay her cause before every 
parliamentarian she met. 


Came 1897. In that year, a young man, Erland 
Lee, heard Mrs. Hoodless give an address at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, in Guelph, Ontario, 
and when he came back to his own little village of 
Stoney Creek, in Wentworth County, he thought a 
great deal of what she had said. A few days later 
there was a gather- 
ing of members of 
the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, long since 
rightly dead 
because it accom- 
plished nothing, 
and with them 
came a bodyguard 
of devoted wives to 
see that their lords 
and masters were 
well fed in the in- 
tervals of delibera- 
tion. Mr. Lee 
asked Mrs. Hood- 
less to come and 
talk to these 
women-—Stoney 
Creek is only a 
little way from 
Hamilton, Ontario 

and as she spoke 
she was seized with 
an idea: What 
about forming an 
Institute for the 
women similar to 
that of the men? 
Was it not as 
necessary that the woman on the farm should be given help 
in bringing up a happy, healthy family, as that her husband 
should have assistance in the matter of taking care of 
calves and developing a worth-while herd? She gave her 
inspiration to the women. Thirty -five hands said “Aye” 





Mrs. W.F.Cameron, of Davidson, Sask., who ts 
president of the Federated Women’s Institutes 


effectively. When a week later 
Mrs. Hoodless came to organize 
Officially, the thirty-five had 
gathered in one hundred, and 
those one hundred, with one 
man, Erland Lee, formed a 
“Women’s Department of Do- 
mestic Economy, affiliated With 
the Farmers’ Institutes.” This 
name was later changed to the 
Women’s Institute of Saltfleet 
Townshipin which 
Stoney Creek lies. 
Later still, it took 
the name of the 
village where the 
famous battle of 
1812 was fought, 
and where the great monument to the 
heroes of that time stands. 

It may amaze those who know how great a 
gulf is fixed between the year of Queen 


Mrs. Alfred Watt, M.A., M.B.E., who carried 
the movement from Canada 


Victoria’s jubilee and the present, to hear 
that the constitution drawn up in that twi- 
light of woman’s emergence holds today with 
but slight alterations. For that constitution 
was based on a deep understanding of the 
essential needs of the woman and the home- 
maker, which change little with the changing 
years. 

That constitution took no mean view of the 
scope of a home-maker’s life. It considered 
that a woman must know something of house- 
hold architecture, and that she may speak with authority 
on sanitation even while she keeps also in mind the elements 
of art. She must know something of the nutritive and 
economic value of foods as well as how to cook them. That 
constitution even looked forward to the day of woman’s 






























The Women's Institutes, first formed 


in Ontario, have led the way 


to intemiational power 


responsibility in the work of preventive medicine, to the 
share she must take in rearing healthy children for the state. 

The Institutes, which are now the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, have more than 100,000 members 
scattered through the nine provinces; Ontario leading with 
its forty odd thousand. If they owe much to their advan- 


tageous birth, no less an element in their success has been 
the fact that their members have worked out their own 
salvation. They have read the constitution, and then with 
their own brains and hands proceeded to put its precepts 
into effect. 


It is true that provincial governments have 
given small grants, true 
that they have provided 
lecturers in cooking, dress- 
making, hygiene, home 
nursing, millinery, dairy- 
ing, gardening, and so on, 
as the membership has 
asked for them. But they 
themselves have trudged 
sometimes two miles 
through deep snow to see 
that the children in a 
rural school had a hot 
lunch—once they realized 
that a hot lunch in the 
depth of a Canadian 
winter was an essential in 
the children’s upbringing. 
They have worn down the 
old prejudices of those 
who have complained, “It 
was never done before,” 
and have put sanitary 
drinking cups and paper 
towels, and the teaching 
of music into schools with 
the money they made—a 
few coppers at a time. 

“Before we had the 
Institute.” a charming 
lady of eighty confided to 

me a little while ago, “‘every woman guarded jealously 
any special recipe she had. She would resort to any 
subterfuge to prevent another woman getting it. The 
Institute changed all that. We learnt that the best 
thing in life is the shared thing. The Institute gave us 
the community spirit long before it gave us the com- 
munity hall!’ I might just say in passing that it was 
the Institute close to where this charming lady lives, 
which first tried the canning of chicken and then 
told the world, when it worked out a successful method. 

“There was never a salad in our county till the 

Institutes came,” said a little woman from a Canadian 
platform. ‘We fed our vegetables to the cows and 
kept the patent medicine bottle on the shelf in a 
conspicuous place in their stead.” 

“Since we have had short courses in dressmaking 
we’ve learnt a lot about color and fabrics and the sort of 
trimming you ought to use, and sometimes that it’s best not 
to use any trimming at all—-only hemstitching and tucks,” 
said a sixteen-year-old girl, looking up shyly from the 
delicate and simple nightgown she was making under the 
direction of a woman of taste. Before the Institute came, 
that nightgown might have been loaded with cheap lace. 

Before the Institute came, too many women bought 
expensive clothes, but did not realize the necessity for 
putting them on properly, and sccffers criticized them when 
they came to town. Now you would find difficulty in 
distinguishing between a city and a rural woman. 

While all the world bows before little Stoney Creek, 
recognizing its distinction as being the birthplace of the 
first Women’s Institute in the universe, there is hot feeling 
over the question of “Who came {Continued on page 56} 


Judge Emily Murphy, or 

“Janey Canuck’, the first 

president of the Federated 
Institutes 
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The March Cover as Our 
May P icture 


So many requests have been received for a repro- 
duction of the March cover of The Chatelaine, that 
it will be reproduced in the May issue in full color, 
with no defacing marks. 

In view of the fact that the April cover is a com- 
panion picture, the painting will be reproduced in the 
June issue of the magazine. 





Evening, Lake O "Hara 


es Mideed Tok BA. 


This beautiful painting by Richard Jack, R.A. is particularly 
interesting as it is one of a group of canvasses completed last 
Summer, during Mr. Jack’s first visit to the Canadian Rockies. 


Richard Jack is acknowledged to be one of the foremost 
English portraitists of the day. Among his most familiar works 
are the portraits of the King and Queen which hang in Buckingham 
Palace. 

Mr. Jack has recently turned to landscape painting with extra- 
ordinary success. He has been so much impressed with the 
beauty of Canada during his visits to the Dominion, that he is 
planning to make his home here permanently. 
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only more deeply entrenched 
as the world grows older. It 
may have been some enter- 
prising candymaker of the 
middle ages, or more rom- 
antically, a queen‘s favorite 
who begot this pretty thought 
and thus started the vogue for the chocolate 
egg. Whoever it was, he probably founded 
the fortunes of the present candy industry. 
In this article will be found easy recipes and 
simple instructions for making Easter eggs 
at home, kinds which everyone will appreciate— 
some with centres of 
plain fondant cream, 
others with rich creamy 
centers—-and how to 
cover them with choco- 
late and finish them 
with as elaborate an 
icing as desired. 

Easter eggs are simply 
magnified chocolates 
and the same methods 
apply in their prepara- 
tion as in making the 
usual smaller kinds. 

For the benefit of 
those readers who may 
not have seen the direc- 
tions given in the Oct- 
ober issue on how to 
make fondant cream, the 
instructions are re- 
peated, and the magical 
art of covering with 
chocolate is also fully 
explained. 





An assortment of creamy 


Fondant Cream ‘ 
filled home-made eggs 


1 Pound of granulated 
sugar 
1. Teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar 
1; Pint of hot water. 
Put ingredients into a saucepan of two quarts or larger 
put over good heat, stir thoroughly with a wooden spoon 
or paddle to dissolve sugar until it starts to boil. Take 
out spoon, stir no more, and wipe round the inside of sauce- 
pan with a wet cloth or brush to clean away any remaining 
sugar crystals. Insert thermometer, which should be stand- 
ing by in warm water, boil up to 238 deg. Fahr., which is 
soft ball temperature. Pour the boiling syrup into a square 
tin pan or dish which has been previously sprinkled with 
water. Allow to cool until the finger can be comfortably 
held on the syrup. Then take a flat wooden spoon or paddle, 
and work slowly through the syrup, turning it over and 
over toward the centre of the dish until it changes and 
forms into a block of cream. Leave on the dish or put into 
a basin, and cover with a damp cloth. Let stand to ripen 
from twelve to twenty-four hours if possible. It is then 
ready for use, at once or as required, from day to day. 


Fondant cream is easily molded in- 
to all kinds of animal shapes. 
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Chocolate Coating 


Only the special chocolate may be used. Take the squares 
of chocolate, and with a knife shave them as finely as pos- 
sible. The more chocolate used, the easier the operation; 
any left over can always be reheated on a future occasion. 
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Place chocolate in the inner saucepan of a double boiler. 
Heat the water in the outer saucepan hot enough, but no 
hotter than just to allow the fingers to remain in it. Stir 
chocolate, and it will gradually dissolve into a thick liquid. 


Never use any water in the chocolate itself when dissolving, 
or it will make it entirely useless. Do not start covering 
until it is at a temperature of 85 degrees or less. Place it in 
cool water, or stir thoroughly if above this degree, or the 
result will be streaky and grey chocolates. A dairy ther- 
mometer is the cleanest one to use to test the temperature, 
but if this is not available an ordinary one may be used. 
When accustomed to the correct temperature, you will 
notice that the chocolate appears to be about the same as 
the normal temperature of the hand. If it feels warm to the 
fingers, it is too hot, and must be cooled longer. 

Take the centre to be covered, drop it into the liquid 
chocolate, get it completely covered, lift out in a large 
tablespoon. Now take hold of it with the thumb and fore- 
finger, allow surplus chocolate to drain off, and then deposit 
it on a sheet of brightly polished tin or a sheet of wax paper. 
It should dry in a short time. If too long drying it indicates 
that chocolate is too warm, and the covering will not be 
satisfactory. 


Fondant Centres 


Now for the Easter eggs. To make hand-rolled centres, 
take pieces of fondant, knead them, roll in icing sugar, and 
form into the shape of an egg, place on wax paper and leave 
for an hour or more until a crust has formed. Then dip in 
dissolved chocolate coating and deposit on wax paper. An 
easier and more satisfactory way is to mold the centre in 
the following manner. Fill an ordinary tin dish or lid of a 
cardboard box with flour or cornstarch, level it off, then 
take a hens‘ egg and with it make molded impressions in 
the flour lengthwise, which when filled with fondant will 
be about the size of half an egg. For smaller eggs make the 
impressions with a spoon, either tea or dessert size. These, 
if made deep, will give the same shape as half an egg. Now 
melt down a quantity of fondant cream in the double boiler. 
This can be made hotter than chocolate without harm, and 
a little water may be added to thin if necessary. When of 
good pouring 
consistency, add 
flavoring, usually 
vanilla, and with 
a teaspoon fill the 
molded impres- 
sions. Allow these 
to remain an hour 
or two, or longer, 
until hard, then 
remove and brush 
off any adhering 
flour. To repre- 
sent yolks, color 
some fondant a 
nice yellow, and 
flavor almond, 
adding some 
ground almonds 
if desired. Now 
take the molded 
half eggs, scoop 
out a small hole 
in the centre, and 
fill with the yellow 
fondant. At the 
same time cut a thin coating of the cream from the flat 
surface of the mold. Press two of the molds together and 
you will have a nearly perfect egg shape. Dip in chocolate 
as already explained. {Continued on page 61} 








Fruit Soufflé is 
always a welcome 
dessert 


by Helen [. Campbell 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


AL the king’s horses and all the king’s men may 
not be able to restore Humpty-Dumpty after his fall, but 
the clever housekeeper takes advantage of his misfortune 
and reconstructs him to our entire satisfaction. In fact, 
when she sets before us a custard, or an omelet, or one of 
many other egg dishes, we feel sometimes that she has even 
improved on Nature. 

In the late fall and winter months, Humpty-Dumpty 
must entertain a very high opinion of himself, if he reflects 
on the price he commands. But in the spring he leaves the 
luxury class and is content to be again 
one of our everyday foods. Though the 
housekeeper rightly regards him as one 
of her staples at all seasons, she accords 
him place of honor at the Easter meal. 
Easter without eggs is not to be thought 
of. Our earliest recollections of this happy 
occasion are linked with eggs—dozens of 
them, bowls of them, pans of them. 

Until a few years ago, eggs were sold 
on the principle that “eggs is eggs.’”” Some 
were good, some not so good, and some 
plain bad. The shell of the egg sometimes 
hid a multitude of sins, as it was impossible 
for the housekeeper to judge the quality. 
Dominion government regulations, in force 
for the past seven years, require that all 
eggs sold to the domestic trade be graded 
and marked according to uniform national 
standards. This is a protection to the 
housekeeper. The grading is carried on 
by the dealer, subject to government inspection. The tests 
are scientifically made by means of a candling device which 
reveals the contents of the egg. In this way, new eggs can 
be distinguished from old eggs without breaking the shell. 
Undesirable qualities can be detected and the eggs graded 
accurately. 

The following description of the five grades is taken from 
Eggs, published by the dominion Dept. of Agriculture: 
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Jellied eggs are particularly 
interesting for luncheon. 
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Specials—The very cream of Canadian eggs, produced 
largely on the specialized commercial plants of the coun- 
try. They average in weight twenty-five ounces to the 
dozen, are absolutely fresh and of the highest quality. 

Extras—These are slightly smaller than ‘‘Specials,”” weighing 
at least twenty-four ounces to the dozen. They are a 
first-class product and form the bulk of the demand for 
high quality eggs. 

Pullet Extras.—Of the same quality as “Extras, 
smaller. 

Firsts.—These eggs are not of the same high quality as 
“Extras” and are slightly smaller. They can be used for 
cooking or can be served alone or in combination. 

Seconds.—This class constitutes all eggs whic! are fit for 


” 


but 





A bread omelet can be relied on for success, and is 
very delicious. 


food but which are not found in the other classes. They 
may be used in cooking, but are not sufficiently uniform 
in quality to be used alone or in mild-flavored dishes. 

To order simply ‘one dozen eggs” is not to take advantage 
of this protection, nor is it fair to the dealer who is left to 





decide just what quality is desired. If, instead, the pur- 
chaser orders by grade according to the use for which the 
eggs are intended, she has the assurance that she will receive 
satisfaction. As a rule, the housekeeper will want ‘‘Extras” 
or “Firsts” if she intends to serve them boiled or poached, 
or if she wishes to make a dish in which they are the main 
ingredient. For cooking—in cakes, biscuits, or any of the 
flour mixtures—seconds are quite satisfactory, as the 
flavor is fair but not of such excellence as the other grades. 
The supply of “Specials” is limited and these are used 
almost wholly for fancy trade. Asa rule, they are procurable 
only from commercial poultrymen. 
Freshness is one of the characteristics most commendable 
in an egg. If, however, they are purchased some days before 
being used, proper conditions for keeping 
them in the home are necessary to main- 
tain the quality. The shell is porous, not 
air-tight, and on this account eggs are 
susceptible to flavors and odors. They 
should, therefore, never be placed near 
onions, turnips, fish, cheese and other 
foods of pronounced odor but should be 
kept in a clean, dry place. Low tem- 
perature is important, too, as rapid deter- 
ioration occurs above 50 deg. Fahr. If a 
case or crate of eggs is purchased for 
storage in the basement, it is well to place 
the container on a shelf or stand, not on 
the floor, as the dampness of the cement 
will result in a moldy or musty flavor. 
The production and methods of handling 
eggs in Canada make it possible to secure 
them at any season. In order to maintain 
a steady supply during the year, large 
numbers—six per cent of the total egg 
production—are held in cold storage warehouses at a tem- 
perature of 40 deg. Fahr., or lower. These ‘‘cold storage” 
eggs are graded before being sold and are cheaper than fresh 
eggs, carelessly or improperly handled. Eggs for winter 
use may be preserved in the home and are satisfactory for 
culinary purposes. 
Eggs have always been used for food, and today they are 
among the chief articles of diet. Their [Continued on page 34} 
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CANDIES FOR EASTER 


A professional candy~maker gives directions 


OW ce tradition of giving 


chocolate eggs at Easter time 
is one of those ancient cus- 
toms which seems to become 
only more deeply entrenched 
as the world grows older. It 
may have been some enter- 
prising candymaker of the 
middle ages, or more rom- 
antically, a queen‘s favorite 
who begot this pretty thought 
and thus started the vogue for the chocolate 
egg. Whoever it was, he probably founded 
the fortunes of the present candy industry. 
In this article will be found easy recipes and 
simple instructions for making Easter eggs 
at home, kinds which everyone will appreciate— 
some with centres of 
plain fondant cream, 
others with rich creamy 
centers—-and how to 
cover them with choco- 
late and finish them 
with as elaborate an 
icing as desired. 

Easter eggs are simply 
magnified chocolates 
and the same methods 
apply in their prepara- 
tion as in making the 
usual smaller kinds. 

For the benefit of 
those readers who may 
not have seen the direc- 
tions given in the Oct- 
ober issue on how to 
make fondant cream, the 
instructions are re- 
peated, and the magical 
art of covering with 
chocolate is also fully 
explained. 





An assortment of creamy- 


Fondant Cream é 
filled home-made eggs 


1 Pound of granulated 
sugar 
1. Teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar 
1, Pint of hot water. 
Put ingredients into a saucepan of two quarts or larger 
put over good heat, stir thoroughly with a wooden spoon 
or paddle to dissolve sugar until it starts to boil. Take 
out spoon, stir no more, and wipe round the inside of sauce- 
pan with a wet cloth or brush to clean away any remaining 
sugar crystals. Insert thermometer, which should be stand- 
ing by in warm water, boil up to 238 deg. Fahr., which is 
soft ball temperature. Pour the boiling syrup into a square 
tin pan or dish which has been previously sprinkled with 
water. Allow to cool until the finger can be comfortably 
held on the syrup. Then take a flat wooden spoon or paddle, 
and work slowly through the syrup, turning it over and 
over toward the centre of the dish until it changes and 
forms into a block of cream. Leave on the dish or put into 
a basin, and cover with a damp cloth. Let stand to ripen 
from twelve to twenty-four hours if possible. It is then 
ready for use, at once or as required, from day to day. 


Fondant cream is easily molded in- 
lo all kinds of animal shapes. 


by JOHN T. PERRIN 


Chocolate Coating 


Only the special chocolate may be used. Take the squares 
of chocolate, and with a knife shave them as finely as pos- 
sible. The more chocolate used, the easier the operation; 
any left over can always be reheated on a future occasion. 


—. 



























Place chocolate in the inner saucepan of a double boiler. 
Heat the water in the outer saucepan hot enough, but no 
hotter than just to allow the fingers to remain in it. Stir 
chocolate, and it will gradually dissolve into a thick liquid. 


Never use any water in the chocolate itself when dissolving, 
or it will make it entirely useless. Do not start covering 
until it is at a temperature of 85 degrees or less. Place it in 
cool water, or stir thoroughly if above this degree, or the 
result will be streaky and grey chocolates. A dairy ther- 
mometer is the cleanest one to use to test the temperature, 
but if this is not available an ordinary one may be used. 
When accustomed to the correct temperature, you will 
notice that the chocolate appears to be about the same as 
the normal temperature of the hand. If it feels warm to the 
fingers, it is too hot, and must be cooled longer. 

Take the centre to be covered, drop it into the liquid 
chocolate, get it completely covered, lift out in a large 
tablespoon. Now take hold of it with the thumb and fore- 
finger, allow surplus chocolate to drain off, and then deposit 
it on a sheet of brightly polished tin or a sheet of wax paper. 
It should dry in a short time. If too long drying it indicates 
that chocolate is too warm, and the covering will not be 
satisfactory. 


Fondant Centres 


Now for the Easter eggs. To make hand-rolled centres, 
take pieces of fondant, knead them, roll in icing sugar, and 
form into the shape of an egg, place on wax paper and leave 
for an hour or more until a crust has formed. Then dip in 
dissolved chocolate coating and deposit on wax paper. An 
easier and more satisfactory way is to mold the centre in 
the following manner. Fill an ordinary tin dish or lid of a 
cardboard box with flour or cornstarch, level it off, then 
take a hens‘ egg and with it make molded impressions in 
the flour lengthwise, which when filled with fondant will 
be about the size of half an egg. For smaller eggs make the 
impressions with a spoon, either tea or dessert size. These, 
if made deep, will give the same shape as half an egg. Now 
melt down a quantity of fondant cream in the double boiler. 
This can be made hotter than chocolate without harm, and 
a little water may be added to thin if necessary. When of 
good pouring 
consistency, add 
flavoring, usually 
vanilla, and with 
a teaspoon fill the 
molded impres- 
sions. Allow these 
to remain an hour 
or two, or longer, 
until hard, then 
remove and brush 
off any adhering 
flour. To repre- 
sent yolks, color 
some fondant a 
nice yellow, and 
flavor almond, 
adding some 
ground almonds 
if desired. Now 
take the molded 
half eggs, scoop 
out a small hole 
in the centre, and 
fill with the yellow 
fondant. At the 
same time cut a thin coating of the cream from the flat 
surface of the mold. Press two of the molds together and 
you will have a nearly perfect egg shape. Dip in chocolate 
as already explained. {Continued on page 61} 
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Theo MODERN CHATELAINE 


A department for the housekeeper? 








Fruit Soufflé is 
always @ weicome 
dessert 


by Helen G. Campbell 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


Au. the king’s horses and all the king’s men may 
not be able to restore Humpty-Dumpty after his fall, but 
the clever housekeeper takes advantage of his misfortune 
and reconstructs him to our entire satisfaction. In fact, 
when she sets before us a custard, or an omelet, or one of 
many other egg dishes, we feel sometimes that she has even 
improved on Nature. 

In the late fall and winter months, Humpty-Dumpty 
must entertain a very high opinion of himself, if he reflects 
on the price he commands. But in the spring he leaves the 
luxury class and is content to be again 
one of our everyday foods. Though the 
housekeeper rightly regards him as one 
of her staples at all seasons, she accords 
him place of honor at the Easter meal. 
Easter without eggs is not to be thought 
of. Our earliest recollections of this happy 
occasion are linked with eggs—dozens of 
them, bowls of them, pans of them. 

Until a few years ago, eggs were sold 
on the principle that “eggs is eggs.”” Some 
were good, some not so good, and some 
plain bad. The shell of the egg sometimes 
hid a multitude of sins, as it was impossible 
for the housekeeper to judge the quality. 
Dominion government regulations, in force 
for the past seven years, require that all 
eggs sold to the domestic trade be graded 
and marked according to uniform national 
standards. This is a protection to the 
housekeeper. The grading is carried on 
by the dealer, subject to government inspection. The tests 
are scientifically made by means of a candling device which 
reveals the contents of the egg. In this way, new eggs can 
be distinguished from old eggs without breaking the shell. 
Undesirable qualities can be detected and the eggs graded 
accurately. 

The following description of the five grades is taken from 
Eggs, published by the dominion Dept. of Agriculture: 





Specials—The very cream of Canadian eggs, produced 
largely on the specialized commercial plants of the coun- 
try. They average in weight twenty-five ounces to the 
dozen, are absolutely fresh and of the highest quality. 

Extras—These are slightly smaller than ‘‘Specials,”” weighing 
at least twenty-four ounces to the dozen. They are a 
first-class product and form the bulk of the demand for 
high quality eggs. 

Pullet Extras.—Of the same quality as “Extras,” but 
smaller. 

Firsts.—These eggs are not of the same high quality as 
“Extras” and are slightly smaller. They can be used for 
cooking or can be served alone or in combination. 

Seconds.—This class constitutes all eggs whic! are fit for 





A bread omelet can be relied on for success, and is 
very delicious. 


food but which are not found in the other classes. They 
may be used in cooking, but are not sufficiently uniform 
in quality to be used alone or in mild-flavored dishes. 

To order simply “one dozen eggs”’ is not to take advantage 
of this protection, nor is it fair to the dealer who is left to 





Jellied eggs are particularly 
interesting for luncheon. 


P uttin 8 H. umpty-Dum pty 
Zz ogether A gave 


decide just what quality is desired. If, instead, the pur- 
chaser orders by grade according to the use for which the 
eggs are intended, she has the assurance that she will receive 
satisfaction. As a rule, the housekeeper will want ‘‘Extras” 
or “Firsts” if she intends to serve them boiled or poached, 
or if she wishes to make a dish in which they are the main 
ingredient. For cooking—in cakes, biscuits, or any of the 
flour mixtures—seconds are quite satisfactory, as the 
flavor is fair but not of such excellence as the other grades. 
The supply of ‘“‘Specials’’ is limited and these are used 
almost wholly for fancy trade. Asa rule, they are procurable 
only from commercial poultrymen. 

Freshness is one of the characteristics most commendable 
in an egg. If, however, they are purchased some days before 
being used, proper conditions for keeping 
them in the home are necessary to main- 
tain the quality. The shell is porous, not 
air-tight, and on this account eggs are 
susceptible to flavors and odors. They 
should, therefore, never be placed near 
onions, turnips, fish, cheese and other 
foods of pronounced odor but should be 
kept in a clean, dry place. Low tem- 
perature is important, too, as rapid deter- 
ioration occurs above 50 deg. Fahr. If a 
case or crate of eggs is purchased for 
storage in the basement, it is well to place 
the container on a shelf or stand, not on 
the floor, as the dampness of the cement 
will result in a moldy or musty flavor. 

The production and methods of handling 
eggs in Canada make it possible to secure 
them at any season. In order to maintain 
a steady supply during the year, large 
numbers—six per cent of the total egg 
production—are held in cold storage warehouses at a tem- 
perature of 40 deg. Fahr., or lower. These ‘‘cold storage” 
eggs are graded before being sold and are cheaper than fresh 
eggs, carelessly or improperly handled. Eggs for winter 
use may be preserved in the home and are satisfactory for 
culinary purposes. 

Eggs have always been used for food, and today they are 
among the chief articles of diet. Their {Continued on page 34} 
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by HELEN 
QUA-HUSTON 


F T 
: HE most im- 


portant feature of the 





that artificial 
plays is no mean one. 


Gone are the drab 
hangings of grand- 
mother’s day with 
their dismal corners 
and gloomy grey 


with sunshine rays 
and twilight’s softer 
sunset hues, behind 
closed doors and 
drawn curtains, and 
shown us the neces- 
sity of correct lamps 
in home furnishing. 

The time to intro- 
duce this vital attribute into the home, in order to 
obtain the most harmonious and desirable effect, is 
when you have the room setting with the rugs, furniture 
and curtains, arranged. Then you can add the high- 
lights, or essential color scheme by your lamp bowls 
and shades, and continue into your cushions and the 
odd piece of bric-a-brac to add the personal touch to 
the ensemble. 

Now lamps may be a very expensive part of the 
decoration or a matter of slight cost, but never must 
they be of indifference in the choosing. First and fore- 
most, they should be chosen for general utility as well 
as ornament, and their position in the room thoroughly 
considered. Almost every home will take two or more 
floor lamps in the main rooms, either a junior and a 
bridge or chesterfield, or one of the newer types of twin 
candles, with the long narrow shades which fit into the 
corners so conveniently. These especial lamps should 
be equipped with strong bulbs for reading purposes, 
and placed at some angle of the room where the glow 
falls over those pieces of furniture 
most commonly used. The stands 
may be of any of the new metals 
on the market, but must be chosen 
in accordance with the other 
fittings of like material, or be of a 
good contrast. The shades may 
be of parchment, skin or silk, but 
they should harmonize with the 
type of stand, and convey some 
meaning in the color scheme of 
the room. 

Silk shades of stretched taffeta 
so much in vogue today, must 
possess a colorful tone when 
lighted, which blends itself into 
the more pronounced color of the 
room, even though the outer color 
of the shade be of neutral gold or 
putty shade. This blending is 
produced by the interlining which 
brings out warmth or clarity of 
tone, and the lining itself will be 
of a softer hue, and one that 
throws a complimentary glow 
down upon the objects beneath. 
The use of colored bulbs in the 


The early American or repro- 

duction of the coal oil lamp 

period fits into the atmosphere 
of the older town house. 


The Lamps 


home today is the 
lighting, and the part 
light 


shadows. Science has 
given us the power to 
surround ourselves 


A new floor lamp is of the twin candle 
type. 


of a Home 


The correct choice of the right lamp 1s of 


the utmost Importance in planning a 


mica and skin shades, give some charming results, and 
combined with flowers of the same color will almost change 
the entire complexion of the room when one is going to 
entertain. The keynote of home lighting for 1930 is color, 
and it is fast becoming generally known and recognized, 
that color has an important bearing on the human mind. 
Colored bulbs are obtainable in several tints and play their 
own part in the hume furnishing. 

There should be at least one table lamp in the room, and 
this must be chosen very carefully, for there are so many 
designs in the stores from which to choose. Unless one has 
given the matter every thought it is risky buying without 
the assistance of an expert. You must not be led astray 
from your own room’s personal requirements by the modes 
and styles displayed. Nothing is fashionable that clashes 
with the harmony of the setting. If you are not able to 
procure the services of a salesgirl who is well versed in the 
art of lampshade combination, and the large stores are now 
employing experts in this line, just be guided by the trend 
of the vogue. Remember that now the shades are rising 
from that overgrown position they used to have of having 
too large a hat for the body. The vase lamp has claimed 
its natural outline of neck and the shade conforms to the 
silhouette in line, 





















A graceful 
Viennese vase 
and tailored 
shade. 










The vase lamp displays natural sym- 
metry of line. 












The pleated georgette shade of this ex- 
quisile little lamp might match the 
dresser scarf and bedspread. 


room 


If the base is chosen for its color, then it is best to have 
the shade of gold, sand or beige, with the color of the base 
carried out by the trimmings. 

If the room calls for one of the many types of metal 
table lamps, as shown in the illustrations, then coloring may 
be chosen in the shades, though the soft neutral tints are 
very pleasing if the room has sufficient color already. 

Modern lamps should be purchased with due judgment 
as to proper setting. Among them we find some beautiful 
pieces of the craftsman’s art. These outstanding lamps are 
taking the place of home statuary today and often occupy 
specially designed tables or niches. 

The early American or reproduction of the coal oil lamp 
period are very acceptable on the writing desk, hall table, 
side tables and children’s rooms in town homes, where they 
seem to fit into the atmosphere of the older houses. They 
are also attractive with chintzes and sunrooms. These 
little lamps seen in the illustration are called tole lamps and 
are made of metal, highly enamelled in color, and have 
artistic parchment shades to match. 

The ornate and individual types belong only in rooms of 
size and outstanding character, while the lovely little 
dresser and craft lamps fit into the home easily and add just 
the right touch to some otherwise negative spot. 

The manufacturers are competing closely for more 
grace of line and less decoration. A splendid example is 
shown in the rich Viennese vase and tailored shade, 
illustrated. Note how the perfect symmetry of outline, 
is a foil for the delicate picture on the vase. We are 
beginning to realize that the lamp is not only a neces- 
sity but a pleasing accessory. With correct spacing or 
placing, the accessory becomes not only an ornament, 
but has a utility value. 

The small radio lamps now on display are somewhat 
of an extra in the room, although they are very much 
in demand. These may be chosen from a type best 
suited to the style of the room. In fact, there are so 
many places to put the odd light, that a lamp as a gift 
never comes amiss. Though the shades in the room 
may differ in color, they should harmonize with the 
roum scheme and with the tone light of each other. 

This is the only way to give the room 
the aspect of being flooded with sun- 
shine or sunset, and create an atmos- 
phere of harmony and relaxation. 

Much could be said of the charming 
little nursery lamps shown, as also 
the new thin standard with pretty 
pleated georgette shades to match 
the dresser scarf and _ bedspread, 
which is so popular in the bedroom 
today. The bedside nightlight which 
has taken the place of the head 
bedlight has many attractive designs, 
and must be in keeping with the 
design of the room. 

There is no end to the excuses one 
may find to add yet another lamp to 
the home. They are the finishing 
touch in furnishing, and their colored 
rays lend everything in making your 
background a living picture. But it 
is all-important to have a thorough 
understanding as to the right use and 
placement of the lamps. It is well 
worth your time and interest to 
consider carefully the new lamps 
from every angle of the decorating 
scheme before you finally make them 
a part of the home. 
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THE APRIL HOSTESS 


AA cen. affords ample opportunity to indulge 


one’s hospitable instincts and with the gay spring 
flowers in profusion, it is a most delightful month in 
which to entertain. Whether it be a shower for the 
bride-to-be, a luncheon for the bridesmaids, a party for the 
fair graduates, a welcoming gesture to friends just returning 
from months of travel, or just an everyday party, the 
problem confronting the hostess will be more or less the 
same, and relates chiefly to food. What shall we serve and 
what new ideas can be found? The menu selected depends 
largely upon the amount of service available, but bear in 
mind the fact that the success of a party is not always 
proportionate to complicated or tricky attempts. A simple 
party, well planned in every detail, may be quite as suc- 
cessful, and possibly even more so. 

Do not attempt too much. It is better to have fewer 
courses, and each perfectly arranged and_ attractively 
served, than to meet failure through attempting too much. 
Flan every detail of the party well in advance. Attend to 
any ordering in good time, so that if there should be any 
necessity of substitution, that also may be arranged in 
good time. 

For decorations there are all the lovely spring flowers and 
enchanting blossoms to refresh the eye, and the colorful 
glass which is now so popular provides a happy accom- 
paniment. The color scheme or combination 
of colors will depend upon one’s dishes and 
choice of flowers. Candles always radiate a 
glow of warmth and hospitality. 

The type of party will depend upon the 
time of day one wishes to entertain. Breakfast 
parties are becoming increasingly popular. 
Luncheons are always such practical and 
adaptable sort of affairs, varying from a very 
simple repast to a many-course meal almost 
resembling dinner. Teas are delightfully 
informal, and a well arranged supper party 
ensures a happy ending. Any of the following 
menus would be appropriate for such occasions. 


Breakfas. 


Shredded Pineapple 
Oven Broiled Chicken or Squab 
Hot Nut Graham Muffins 
Marmalade or Jam 
Coffee 
Cherry Cocktail 
Scrambled Eggs with Sweetbreads 
on Triangles of Toast 
Hot Popovers 
Rhubard Conserve 
Coffee 





Some delicious suggestions 


or springtime entertaining 


Shredded Pineapple 


Fresh pineapple presents a most attractive appearance 
when served from the shell. Select a thoroughly ripe pine- 
apple, and with a sharp knife cut it in half lengthwise. 
Remove the core, and with two silver forks scrape the pulp 
from the sides, going as close to the skin as possible without 
breaking it. Remove the pulp from both halves and shred 
it in very fine pieces. Sprinkle it with sugar and arrange as 
much of it as possible in the half shell. Chill well for some 
hours before serving on a bed of ice, or if it has been suffi- 
ciently chilled, the ice may be omitted. 


Luncheon 


Tomato Bouillon Bread Sticks 
Chicken Bouchées 
Green Peas 
Fruit Salad with 
Whipped Cream Dressing 
Almond Macaroons Tea or Coffee 





Shredded pineapple served in the half-shell makes a delightful breakfast dish. 


This has been proved to be a very popular luncheon 
menu, since it is simple to prepare and has enough 
novelty to it to bring distinction. The recipe for chicken 
boucheés is given below. 

The following luncheon menu is also popular but is rather 
more elaborate than my first suggestion. It is however 
particularly delicious for the small, rather formal luncheon 
party. 


Chilled Sauer Kraut Juice 
Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Creamed Asparagus 
Duchess Potatoes 
Watercress Salad 
Maple Mousse 
Small Cakes 
Tea or Coffee 


Tea 
Fresh Asparagus Sandwiches 
Cartwheels 
Chocolate Roll \ 
Nuts Bon Bons 
Tea or Coffee 


Lobster Salad Sandwiches 
Fig Fingers 
Ice Cream 
Cake 
Nuts Tea or Coffee Bon Bons * 


Supper 


Pineapple Mint Cocktail 
Chicken a la King 
Parsley Potato Balls 
Chocolate Cream 

Cake 
Coffee 
Spinach Soup with Whipped Cream 
Sliced Cold Veal with 
Currant Jelly 
Green Pepper Salad 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Coffee 


Chicken Bouchées 


Chicken bouchées are patty cases made ite. 
from puffed paste or cream puff cases filled 
with creamed chicken. Either of the cases may 
be purchased unfilled from a reliable caterer 
and then filled at home {Continued on page 77} 
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Beautiful Mrs. Anthony F. Drexel, Fr., of Philadelphia, New York, and Biarritz, is the former Miss 
Marjorie Gould, daughter of the late Mr, and Mrs. George . Gould. Her daughter, Miss Edith Kingdon 
Drexel, is a brilliant favorite among this season's débutantes. (Above, left) Miss Marjorie Gould at her 
début at the Plaza in 1909. (Right) Miss Drexel at her début at the Ritz-Carlton, December, 1929. 


OVELY DAUGHTER of a brilliant alliance 
between two famous American families— 
Drexels and Goulds! Miss Edith Kingdon Drexel’s 
recent début at the Ritz-Carlton recalls the lavish 
magnificence of her mother’s coming out ball at 
the Plaza, when as Marjorie Gould she reigned 
as New York’s most charming débutante. 


Pretty and popular, this season’s fortunate 
young favorite inherits her mother’s distinguished 
charm and sweetness of manner, as well as her 
dark vivacious beauty, her blue-black curls and 
lovely wide eyes, her clear pale olive skin. 


Mother and daughter, as débutantes and al- 
ways, have counted on Pond’s to keep their skin 
at its best. “In the old days,” says Mrs. Drexel, 
“T used the Two Creams faithfully ... Now I 
delight in all four preparations.” 

“When I was just a little girl,” Miss Drexel 


adds, “mother taught me to cleanse my face and 
neck with the delicious Cold Cream every night 





before I went to bed .. . to smooth in a film of 
Vanishing Cream to protect my skin from sun and 
wind. So naturally, now that Pond’s has given us 
the silky Cleansing Tissues to remove the cream 
and the jolly Skin Freshener to tone and firm the 
skin, I use them, too— and like them just as much!” 


KEEP YOUR SKIN EXQUISITE by Pond’s Method: 
During the day—first, for immaculate cleansing, 
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Pond’s famous Two Creams, Cleansing Tissues,Skin Freshener 





generously apply Pond’s Cold Cream over face 
and neck, ‘several times, always after exposure. 
Pat in with upward, outward strokes, letting the 
fine oils sink into the pores. 

Second—wipe away cream and dirt with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues, soft, absorbent, economical. 

Third—dab face and neck with Pond’s Skin 
Freshener to banish oiliness, tone and firm. 

Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream for 
powder base, protection, exquisite finish. 

At bedtime—always cleanse thoroughly with 
Cold Cream and remove with Tissues. 


SEND 10¢ For Ponp’s 4 De.icutruL PREPARATIONS 





Ponp’s Extract Co. or CANnaDA, Ltp., Dept. D 
eremveme Ave: 5. 46s. 6 ak Toronto, Ont. 


Name 
Street 


City —— =e 


All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd 
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Elizabeth Jarvis said to me: 

“Come out. The kittens are taking tea.” 
But I was smoking a cigarette 

And so I said, “Oh, no; not yet.” 


I glanced at Elizabeth; she looked so— 
Well—there was nothing else to do but go! 
When smiles dance about in Elizabeth's eyes, 
You feel like ice in an oven of pies. 


I took Elizabeth Jarvis’s hand. 

We went through the parlor, the kitchen, 
and 

Through the back door, and there on the 
lawn 

The kittens their tea had already begun. 
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Three little grey ones and one little black 
one: 

Five places were set. 
lack one.” 

Elizabeth Jarvis said, ‘Yes; one other. 

You know—the largest. She is their mother.” 


I said, ““Don’t they 


In came the mother-kit with some cakes 
That looked like starry luscious flakes. 
“Perhaps the kittens will ask us to tea.” 
I said to Elizabeth, hopefully. 


Elizabeth laughed. Each kitten looked up 
From each tiny saucer and each tiny cup. 
They licked their little pink tongues in glee. 
“Won't you join us and have some tea?” 


“Charmed!” said Elizabeth. “Charmed!” 
said I. 

So we sat down on the grass close by. 

The mother-kit brought two more cups for 
tea— 


Blue for Elizabeth, green for me. 


“And in your tea?” she said, putting them 
on. 

“One sugar, please, and a slice of lemon.” 

Mother-kit looked almost upset: 

“I don’t give the children lemon—yet. 
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KitTENS AT IEA 


by MONROE HEATH 


Mabel Victoria Leith 





“There isn’t any.” ‘That's quite all right,” 

I said and nibbled another bite. 

Elizabeth whispered, “To me it does seem 

‘Stead of cream in their tea, they like tea in 
their cream!” 


We chattered and had a most excellent time. 
“Fine!” said Elizabeth. I said, “‘Fine!” 
The hour had passed delightfully. 


*“O do come again when it’s time for tea!” 
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$[00 to $400 / 
SMP Enameled 


Covered 
Roaster 


¢to $400 
MP to $400 
Preserving 
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There 1s only one health ware 
for cooking Baby’s food 


How closely Baby’s welfare must 
be guarded. What attention must be 
lavished on each little need. What care 
must be shown the food! ... but is 
the utensil in which it is cooked, 
equally healthful and pure? 


Nothing can take the place of 
Enameled Ware for preparing your 
baby’s food. It is sospotlessly clean ...so 
easy to keep sanitary and free from germs. 
That is why it is used in hospitals, 
where cleanliness is so essential. 


SMP Enameled Ware has a durable 
surface of smooth porcelain enamel... A 
heart of the toughest steel. It cannot 
stain... Itcannot absorb grease, moisture 
nor odors. It keeps left over foods as 
free from taint or flavor as a glass bowl. 
Cleans easily with soap and water. 


There is only one Health Ware- 
Enameled Ware—and the finest can be 
identified by the SMP or McClary labels. 
Accept no other. 


Enamele 


SMP Guaranteed 


Refrigerators 


SMP “Hammertest” 
Galvanized Garbage Pails 


Kitchen utensils of 
every shape and size from 
Sauce pans to money- 


saving covered roasters. 


All-Metal 


Dint-Proof! 


mallanases GENERAL STEEL WARES ae 


of rare beauty. 


wWmireco Something NEW! 


PRICES: 
c Branches Across Canada Prices: $1.50 to $10 


$35 to $340 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec City, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Brantford, London, Windsor, North Bay, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 


General Steel Wares Limited (Dept. 2) 
Please send me FREE copy of your i interesting anc 1 instructive 
booklet, ‘‘The Fine Art of Carving” 
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TELLING FORTUNES BY CARDS 


Editor’s Note: Last month Gertrude Crewson gave the 
preliminary directions in the interesting hobby of telling 
fortunes by cards. This article concludes the series. 

There are few more popular social accomplishments than the 
ability to read fortunes in teacups, cards, or hands, but it must 
be remembered that it is only a pleasant game, and a method 
of entertainment. 

A limited number of the March issue of The Chatelaine, in 
which Mrs. Crewson gave the meanings of the cards, is 
available for those who would like to have the entire article. 


» a multitude of examples would be of little 
greater advantage than a single complete reading, I shall 
now give a life divination, using all the cards in the “deck,” 
including the joker. The rules are simple. 

No more than two people must be present when the cards 
are shuffled—the enquirer and the reader. 

The enquirer must in every instance shuffle the cards 
herself, arranging them as instructed, but without assist- 
ance from the fortune-teller. While shuffling she must wish. 

When the cards have been thoroughly shuffled, without 
definite planning, or “‘stacking,”’ they are ready for reading 
the fortune. 

The top seven cards are laid face down in a row, and the 
eighth laid to one side. Another row of seven is laid down, 
and a second card discarded. A third and fourth row are 
placed in the same order. The remaining twenty-one cards 
should now be placed in three rows of seven cards each. A 
chance arrangement is shown in the figure: 
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Joker 4 


by 
GERTRUDE CREWSON 


The second of two articles explaining 
the rules of a popular pastime 


The fortune teller now turns the first series face upward, 
and reads it from left to right. 


Reading of Series 1 


We will suppose the enquirer to be a woman with blue 
eyes and dark brown hair. Therefore, we consider her as 
the queen of hearts. 

Referring to our schedule of meanings, we might read the 
following meanings into them: 

Nine of spades denotes bereavement 

Seven of spades, the misfortune card 

Seven of diamonds, time card 

Four of diamonds, a small legacy 

Ace of clubs, a definite change 

Deuce of diamonds, a business venture 

King of clubs, a relative of middle age, medium 
dark 

The first series represents roughly the first ten years of 
life. The first great event is the loss of some dear friend, 
about middle age. Occurring where it does, it is likely to 
be the mother, at childbirth, or a grandparent. At any rate, 
the child is affected to such an extent that it narrowly 
escapes itself, as shown by the second card. The fact that 
it does escape, however, augurs well for a long life. The 
danger lasts for some time, at least seven months, then 
seems to disappear. A small legacy coming at this time 
seems connected with the earlier bereavement, and leads 
also to a change of home. Since the business venture 
coming next cannot refer to a child, it is connected with a 
near relative, probably the father, who is of medium dark 
type, and facing as he does, is deeply interested in the 
welfare of the child. This venture takes place when the 
enquirer is about eight years of age, and subsequent to her 
change of home. 


Reading of Series 2 


The meanings of these seven cards in series two, might be 


construed in this way: a 
Trey of diamonds, moderate success all through 
life. 


Six of hearts, a friend 
Queen of diamonds, a very fair woman 


Ten of spades, an illness 
Deuce of hearts, another friend 
Four of hearts, a relative 
Five of spades, a bereavement 


The trey of diamonds promises the enquirer a moderate 
degree of success in life, beginning soon after her tenth year. 
At twelve she makes a new friend, a woman of pronounced 
blonde type, who is likely to prove trustworthy, since her 
face is turned toward the friendship card. At fifteen or 
sixteen the enquirer has a spell of illness, which, unaccom- 
panied by other cards of ill repute, proves neither long nor 
dangerous. It would appear at this time that she makes 
another friend, but since no atout is yet in sight, the friend- 
ship is either slow in developing or the friend is not satis- 
factory. The last two cards point to the loss by bereavement 
of a middle-aged relative, but it may be taken for granted 
that the enquirer is not inconsolable, unless, indeed, the 
first card of the third series should lead one to that supposi- 
tion. The enquirer is now approximately twenty years of 
age. 


Reading of Series 3 


These seven cards might denote: 
Queen of spades, a very dark woman 
Deuce of spades, a bereavement 
Trev of hearts, an attachment 
King of spades, a dark, middle-aged man 
Five of diamonds, considerable wealth 
Eight of clubs, a business change 
Knave of spades, a young dark man 


The third series includes the ages from twenty to thirty 
years. The dark woman is evidently the friend referred to 
in Series 2. Consistent with her reputation as a sign of evil, 
she has her face reversed, and will therefore prove unworthy 
of friendship. Fortunately, she is placed in a position where 
she can do very little harm. The next card shows the loss 
of some relative, probably a child. The enquirer now seems 
to form an attachment for a dark, middle-aged man of 
considerable wealth, but there is apparently no sequel, 
since the following cards show no radical changes. The 
enquirer is now about twenty-seven, and is contemplating a 
change of home or occupation. In making this change, she 
meets a young, dark man. There is, however, no friendship 
between them. In fact, it has the appearance of actual 
dislike. 


Reading of Series 4 


These seven cards might denote: 
King of hearts, a middle-aged, fair man, the 
enquirer’s husband 
Knave of hearts, a younger man, probably a 
son 
{Continued on page 43} 
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ow moist cold 
and dry cold in the same 
refrigerator 





Frigédairve equipped with the new 
Hydrator now offers an extra 
service. Mazl the coupon for new 
salad recipe book and full details 
about the Hydrator... today 


ow, for the first 
time, you can have 
moist, reviving cold for 
vegetables and dry, frosty 
cold for meats and other 





The famous "Frigidaire foods... both in the same 
: re” cabinet. You can have 
the right type of refrigeration for every kind 
of food. You can enjoy a new convenience 
in your kitchen. All of these advantages are 
brought to your home by the new Frigidaire 
Hydrator . . . now standard equipment on all 
household Frigidaires. 

And what a difference the Hydrator makes in 


play room. See a complete demonstration now. 


BOOK OF SALAD RECIPES —FREE 
And by all means send for the latest Frigidaire 
catalog and our new, free, salad recipe book. 
The recipe book contains many new recipes 
which you have probably never tried before. 
It also gives you full details about the 
Hydrator. Mail the coupon today. 


quality and flavor! 

Celery comes out of the Hydrator crisp and 
brittle. Lettuce takes on a dew-drenched fresh- 
ness. Tomatoes become firmer. Parsley, cress 
and other garnishes seem almost to grow again! 

You'll want to know more about the Hydrator. 
And you'll want to know more about the Frigid- 
aire “Cold Comrol” which enables you to speed 
the freezing of ice cubes and desserts. You'll 
want to know more about Frigidaire’s surplus 
power that keeps foods fresher ... longer. You'll 
want to see and examine the beautiful cabinets in 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Sterling Tower, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Please send me, free, your new salad recipe book 
and a copy of the Frigida:re catalog. 


rust-proof Porcelain-on-steel inside TTIIINA caisssccxs sass ehicdersgumnetsiahtdaananmanimadenseimieeaiiaaeete 
and out. These features are being 


shown at the nearest Frigidaire dis- 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 
Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 


Addre’s8........ 
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ee, will be late this year. In the east the pussy 
willows will already be budding and the crocuses pushing 
up surprised heads; there will be a song in the prairie air 
and the sunshine will be warm and caressing; beyond the 
Rockies the trees will be joyous in flimsy greenery. The 
spirit of Easter will be abroad everywhere—for Easter 
means youth, vitality, freshness and gaiety. 

There was never a better time in the year than this to 
give a children’s party. It will be in the nature of a feast 
of thanksgiving after the dreary days of Lent and late 
winter are done with. The children will be ecstatic over the 
prospect, and you yourself will have loads of fun preparing 
and planning for it. The best thing about planning a 
children’s party is that the simplest of preparations are 
necessary. It is the idea behind them that matters. So 
long as that appeals to the children, all you have to do is 
provide just a few signposts to guide their imaginations, and 
leave the rest to them. 

That is what lies behind the success of a farmyard gambol. 
From the invitations to the last good-bys, the party should 
simply cackle with fun. First, the invitations. Let them 
hint of the kind of party it’s going to be —just a hint to 
arouse curiosity. A good idea would be to let the young 
host or hostess who is “flinging the spree” print the words 
on a small piece of stiff paper or thin cardboard, and tie it 
round the neck of one of those downy, yellow chickens you 
can buy by the dozen at. Eastertide. Send a chicken to each 
of the little guests invited. The invitations might read some- 
thing like this: 


We've lost our carrier pigeon, 

So although I’m just a chicken, 

I’m sent to give a message 

To you. 

There’s going to be a gambol, 

A frisking and a scramble 

At the Thompson’s place on Tuesday 


For you. 
A Farmyard Gambol Party, 
To be held at .......... ’s house, 


April 22nd, 4.80—8 p.m. 


Then the next big thing to think about is how to start 
the party off with a zip. Do you remember how simply 
awful the beginnings of parties used to be? It was simply 
the be-on-your-best-behavior complex. 

The best way to persuade children to forget their party 
réles of “little ladies and gentlemen” is to give them other 
and jollier rdéles to play. As the guests arrive, after they 
have taken their outdoor things off, blindfold them one at a 
time and conduct them into the drawing-room, the front 
room, or whichever room you have set aside as being the least 
dangerous for a frolic. Lead the child to the centre of the 
floor, twist him round in approved magical manner, then 
recite slowly and solemnly this spell: 


Hanky, panky, zebedee, zoo (or words 
equally meaningless ) 
What in the world shall I do with you? 
Bewitched you are, ’tis plain to see, 
Ha—lI know, you'll a rooster be! 
Chorus—‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo”’ (from the earlier be- 
witched ones) 


While reciting the last line, you place upon his whirling 
head a red cock’s comb made out of paper, and with a hey 
presto! whip the bandage from off his eyes. When he gets 
his bearings he will find himself among a group of other 
farmyard friends, each one designated by a pair of ears, 


A Farmyard Gambol 


by VERA E. WELCH 


some whiskers, some horns or a beard. Of course, change 
the last line of the spell in each case, substituting “rabbit.” 
“mouse,” “donkey,” “goat,” “chicken.” “duck,” or 
“goose,” for the “rooster,’”’ and change the chorus, too. 

You will find that this will make a hilarious introduction 
to the party, for I defy anybody to be politely distant with 
a pair of monstrous ears wiggling from his head! 

The “‘costume effects’ are easy enough to make. Your 
children will get heaps of fun making them beforehand. 
They may simply be cut out of stiffish paper and painted, 
fastened on to a head band-—and there you are. Whiskers 
might be clean broom bristles, painted brown and fastened 
on to a piece of adhesive plaster. A chicken might have a 
cap of yellow, a goose or duck, a beak to tie on to his nose. A 
farmyard at feeding time will be a haven of quiet compared 
to the crowd of enchanted guests you will have. But put 
your nerves to bed for the evening they'll all be tremen- 
dously happy, and so will you. 


F YOU have decided to begin the party early, say at 

4.30, you will have time for quite a lot of games before 
serving supper. A good game to start the ball rolling is 
“Hunt the Egg.”” Children love being allowed to roam all 
over the place at will, poking into all sorts of mysterious 
corners, all strange and dark and foreign. So if the con- 
tingent of farmyard characters is not too large, and the 
house is not too small, just give them the freedom of the 
house, or whatever portions of it you can safely spare, and 
let them “follow the scent.” You will have previous!y 
hidden tiny chocolate Easter eggs in all sorts of odd corners 
throughout the house. Before they set out, provide the 
children with little baskets in which to collect their booty. 

If your house is too small to allow a young army to go 
charging all over it—or if you are nervous as to the results 

you might confine the search to the one room, though it 
isn’t half such fun. The game then takes on the aspect of 
that ancient pastime of 
“Hunt the Thimble.” 
Divide the youngsters 
into two camps. Have 
one half hide the egg, 
while the other goes out 
of the room, and then 
let the hiding party look 
on, with sundry cackles 
and grunts of encourage- 
ment (in character ) while 
the searchers hunt high 
and low for the solitary 
egg. The first child who 
finds it, of course, keeps 
it as a prize. And then it 
is the turn of the search- 
ers to hide another egg. 

The main thing to re- 
member as “mistress of 
ceremonies” is that you 
should remain as unob- 
trusive as possible. Don’t 
forget that you are 
simply a part of the 
background—a very 
necessary part, but your 
string-pulling strata- 
gems should not be too 
obvious. Not the least 
desirable factor in giving 
a party for your children 


A good game to 
start the ball 
rolling is “‘Hunl 
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is that the children themselves, whose party it is, should 
learn the responsibilities of a host. They it is who, primed 
by the unobtrusive string-puller, should lead the party from 
game to game. There is no better occasion than this for 
them to learn the gracious manner of ‘‘mine host.” 

A good follow-up game after “‘Hunt the Egg,”’ which is 
apt to leave the guests a bit riotous, is the old donkey and 
tail game brought into seasonable fashion by substituting a 
rabbit for the donkey and an egg for its tail. Have the 
rabbit already drawn on to a piece of cardboard, squatting 
on its haunches with its paws outstretched. Supply every 
child with a paper egg, each of them numbered. Blindfold 
each child in turn, and let him pin the egg upon the spot 
where he believes the rabbit’s paws should be. 

“Guessing Noses” is another amusing game. Drape a 
cloth between the door of two rooms. Have one of the rooms 
darkened and the other well lighted. Half the children 
should be in the darkened room and the other half in the 
lighted one. Cut a V-shaped hole in the cloth and let the 
children in the darkened room place their noses, one by one 
through the hole. The other half of the party must guess 
whose face it belongs to. When it is guessed, the owner of 
the nose joins the guessers and the successful guesser 
becomes an inmate of the darkened room. 


Y THIS time it should be time for supper, which should 

be served at six o'clock, the children’s ordinary meal- 
time. Let them line up, in farmyard character once more, 
and let the young host or hostess lead them hippety hop 
through the rooms by a circuitous route to the dining room. 
There the feast will be spread for them. 

A snowy cloth piled with good things; at every place a 
downy yellow chicken, a tawny rooster, a wee mouse, or a 
perky rabbit, each bearing the name of the guest whose 
place it is; in the centre of the table a nest of mauve and 
yellow paper shavings piled high with multi-colored eggs. 
They can be easily 
colored by using the 
aniline dyes which are 
prepared especially for 
this purpose, or for 
variety they may be 
painted with gold and 
silver paint, or dipped in 
a solution of gum arabic 
and sprinkled with dia- 
mond dust. They will 
make a most attractive 
centrepiece. If you 
prefer, of course, and 
would like to have a Jack 
Horner Pie, you could 
dispense with the eggs 
in the nest and simply 
have ends of mauve and 
yellow ribbon _ trailing 
from the nest upon the 
table. Underneath a 
covering of crépe paper, 
the little favors will be 
lying, awaiting the eager 
tug of ribbons. 

The menu may be as 
simple as you like to 
make it. A very suitable 
one that is both whole- 
some and delicious is: 
{Continued on page 76} 
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A New EASTER 


FOR WOMEN 
Who like to add a note of amartness 


to thet picture-taking 


POCKET KODAKS JUNIOR 
(above)—The Easter gift for a man 
is this handsome, crack picture-taker. 
Colours: blue, brown, green, black. 
No. 1, making 244 x3 pictures, is 
$9.25; carrying case, $2.50. No. 1A, 
making 24x 4% pictures, is $10.25; 
carrying case, $3.00. 


COLOURED BROWNIES (at right) 
—The ideal Easter gift for a child. 
Colours: red, green, grey, brown, 
blue. No. 2, making 24%x3¥ pic- 
tures, is $3.25; carrying case, $2.25. 
No. 2A, making 214x414 pictures, 
is $4.25; carrying case, $2.50. 










KODAKS PETITE— 


Vivacious, lovely mem- 
bers of a fashionable 
mily. 


KODAK 


"thar as seventeen ... feminine as Eve ... smart 
as an Easter hat... is this exquisite Kodak 
creation. Paris inspired, it reflects the mode of Spring. 
Aptly named, Kodak Petite is a lovely little camera no 
larger than your hand. 


Like all members of the famed Kodak family, it takes 
wonderful pictures . . . clean-cut, sparkling. And, so 
easily . . . you simply press a lever. 


On Easter, when you stroll about in a world that’s fresh 
from Fashion’s easel, take this dainty camera with you. 
You'll not only add some remarkably good snapshots to 
your album, but you'll add a bit of subtle flattery to 
your costume. 


Kodaks Petite, with neatly patterned cases to match, 
come in five alluring colours—a sparkling green, a warm 
grey, a delicate lavender, a robin’s egg blue, and a rich 
old rose. 

Picture size is 15g x 214. The price for the camera and 
case complete is $8.00. 


See the Kodaks Petite at any Kodak dealer’s, 


lata “te 


| 





CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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A page to solve? 
our readers’ interior? 


decoration problems 


The Home 








ureau 


Conducted by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


I A Dreary Apartment 

HAVE grown so discontented with my apartment that 
I really must write you for advice or move out. As usual, 
I shall seek the easiest way and write you. 

It is the living room and bedroom that particularly bore 
me. I shall describe them to you and the chances are you 
will be bored, just hearing about them. 

The living room is small with one south window and two 
doors. The view on the south is barred by a frame house. 
On the window I have cream glass curtains with fringe. 
The side curtains are a beautiful dark blue and gold brocade 
reaching to the floor. There is a radiator below the window 
on which I have a shelf of books. 

The walls are cream color, relieved by eight pictures, 
mostly etchings which I have carefully chosen. 

There is a dark brown mohair chesterfield and chair to 
match, with reversible cushions in tones of rose, orange, 
green and grey. It really is an ugly suite. I know your first 
thought will be “slip covers.” It was mine, too, so I bought 
material and had them made, but whether I wasn’t in my 
right mind or just lack taste, after they were on they actually 
made my head ache. The 
material, a heavy rep, was in 
' stripes of light and dark blue, 
grey and orange, and just 
screamed. Since I wasted 
twenty dollars there, new 
ones are out of the question. 

I also have a walnut gate- 
leg table with a pretty table 
lamp on it. The base is blue 
porcelain and the shade is 
beige. At the other end of 
the room, everything is per- 
fect. In the corner I have an 
antique sofa in blue rep, with 
a bridge lamp beside it. On 
the wall behind the sofa, I 
have a large colored etching 
of Venice in shades of blue. 
The shade on the bridge lamp 
is plain parchment with coral 
and green flowers. 

I have a walnut phono- 
graph, wicker chairs, mod- 
ernistic bookcase and table 
combined, in black enamel, 
and a black enamel end table. 

My rug is about two feet 
longer than the chesterfield in tones of grey with blue border, 
and in the centre, groups of flowers in tones of coral, rose, 
blue, green, yellow, etc. 

Isn’t it dreary? 

My bedroom is painfully small, holding only a three- 
quarter bed, dressing table and night table. The dressing 





This adaptation of the frilled curtain is particularly 
happy for a bay window 


table is almost touching the bed, owing to the radiator and 
exposed pipes which take up several inches. The design 
of the furniture is art moderne in walnut, and very pretty. 
I have a small grey and blue rug, cream curtains with large 
blue polka dots, and a blue bed lamp. I have a pretty cream- 
colored rayon spread in modernistic design. 

If you can suggest a means of cheering it up without 
moving, please do. Moving, after all, wouldn’t solve the 
problem! 


You are quite right that moving would not solve the 

problem, for the trouble, of course, is chiefly with the 
furnishing and color scheme. I think you are probably 
not so much bored as depressed by your surroundings, and 
it is easy to understand why. The beautiful blue curtains 
with a touch of gold might have been perfectly restful and 
charming with your cream paper, provided your only other 
furnishing had been that “perfect” corner with the old sofa 
covered in blue rep. With a cushion or two of ash gold satin 
you would have had the nucleus of something very lovely. 
Of course, what ruined it all 
was the mohair “‘suite.”” That 
suite is repugnant to you, no 
matter what you do to it, 
isn’t it? It isn’t in keeping 
with any of the ideals you 
originally had for the room 
and if I were you I should 
try to replace it. If you don’t 
want to sell it, put it away 
done up in sheets in the cellar 
until you have your own 
house—TI note by your post- 
script you are planning for 
this—and get three Victorian 
chairs to fit into the picture 
with your sofa. They would 
be beautiful if upholstered in 
a diaper brocade of tan with 
faint gold thread. I suggest 
tan instead of blue, because 
too much blue is a very 
depressing color and the pre- 
ponderance of it in your house 
has done its work on your 
feeling for the place already. 
Undoubtedly those slip 
covers scream—and so, I 
imagine, does the rug, but they are at least screaming in 
unison. Save them for another room when you have it, an 
informal living room or sunroom. ‘The bridge lamp should 
belong to the same family. In the meantime, I’d suggest 
getting a plain broadloom carpet for the room in a rich 
shade of camel’s hair. 


L 
ee 
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A suggested arrangement 
for a child’s room that ts 
easily followed 


| A. [ex] 
a ‘ tal 


I admit this advice is drastic and perhaps expensive for 
the time being, but if you are really planning to have a house 
in the near future, you might as well begin making plans 
for it now, and live in peace and tranquillity in the mean- 
time. You can pick up old chairs of the type I recommend 
very reasonably at secondhand dealers, then have them 
re-upholstered yourself. 

Your trouble is that you have the nuclei of two rooms 
warring together in a small space. You had the rather 
formal and subdued in mind; then, when for some reason 
an over preponderance of blue— it seemed dull, you hoped 
to brighten it up with a touch of color. As a result, you 
brought forth, in your own words, “ a scream,” for the 
informal stripes of sunroom or living room furniture can 
never be well mannered enough to share a small room with 
anything so dignified and exquisite as a “‘perfectly beautiful 
brocade.”” Neither can a lamp with green and coral flowers, 
nor a rug with the same combination. 

I cannot recommend a course in interior decorating to 
you by mail, but I do know of an excellent book which is 
only $3 and is worth twenty courses if you study it. This 
in reply to your personal postscript. 


A Farm Living Room 


HAVE enjoyed reading other people’s problems each 

month in The Chatelaine, and now I hope you will help 
me with mine. 

I would like some suggestions about decorating our farm 
living room about 24 x 13 feet, by which I mean wall paper 
and window drapes chiefly. It has two south windows, and 
one west, with a verandah over them all. The ceilings are 
very high, with a cornice of plaster, and the woodwork is 
the heavy old-fashioned kind. At present there are écru 
figured madras curtains which are good yet. 

There is a blue marble fireplace, while the furniture con- 
sists of upright piano, music cabinet, davenport with grey 
figured tapestry, combination writing desk and bookcase, 
chesterfield table, home-made bookcase and five odd chairs. 
I would be glad of any ideas as to placing them to the best 
advantage. 

The floor is soft wood stained, with a green rug which 
will have to be replaced very soon, but not this year. What 
would you suggest? I shall try to draw the floor plan, as 
it may be a guide if you would help show me how to arrange 
the furniture. 


Y SUGGESTION would be cinnamon brown pongee 
drapes with valance, plain buff paper, and later, a 
tan broadloom carpet. For the chesterfield I would suggest 
a rich chintz, taking in mulberry, blue, henna and cinnamon 
brown. 
Under separate cover I am sending you a suggested floor 
plan. 
A Child’s Bedroom 


HAVE been a reader of your page for some time and 
have found some very helpful articles. I wonder now 
if you could help suggest a bedroom for a four-year-old 
girl. I would prefer unpainted fur- [Continued on page 59} 
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In keeping with 
its other fine appointments... 





The new Chevrolet 
is upholstered in Oriental Plush! 


In the new Chevrolet with its many new luxuries and finer 
appointments, it is only natural that you will find Oriental 
Plush as the upholstery fabric. For the sunny sheen and iron- 
like texture of this wonderful fabric are in keeping with 
Chevrolet’s twofold reputation of duty and durability. 


Oriental Plush possesses a further advantage, inasmuch as 
it will not soil the most delicate fabric. Being a pile material 
it is easily cleaned and wears without evidence as long as the 
car itself. 


Discriminating women throughout Canada are insisting 
upon this finer upholstery in their enclosed cars. You can have 
it, too, without charge on your 1930 Chevrolet sedan or coupe 
if you request it when you purchase. Also available in most 
enclosed models of McLaughlin-Buick, Studebaker, Oakland, 
Marquette, Chrysler, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Durant and Viking, 
without additional charge. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Its Beauty Lasts 
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NOW THAT 
THE ROADS... 





Constructed for strength and beauty 
of line, the new Essex Challenger is 
different in every detail. 


New features of the Pontiac Big Six 

two-door sedan include a powerful 

engine and International expanding 
weather-proof brakes. 


A the month for new cars—and who could 
resist the new models? Those of us lucky enough to drive 
one are, however, likely to do it permanent harm by over- 
taxing the engine before it is really “run-in,” in our anxiety 
to try it out and see just what it will do. If you want to 
have an engine as good or better in a year’s time than when 
it was new, this is the time to give it every consideration 
and not to overtax it in any way. One very often hears an 
owner say that he hates to turn in his old car because it 
has such a wonderful engine. This is the man who has 
always taken care of his car; who broke it in carefully and 
afterward gave it conscientious care. The same engine in 
the hands of a careless owner would be 
worn out and the owner full of complaints. 
Therefore, try to resist the impulse to 
“step on it” till you have driven at least 
one thousand miles, or until your engine 
is well broken in, and you will be repaid 
for the effort during the lifetime of your 
car 


It is not necessary for a woman to be 
constantly taking her car to a garage to 
have a mechanic go over it. When you 
buy a new car you are given a chart show- 
ing when to have it greased, when to have 
the oil changed, where and how to make 
minor adjustments, and so on. If you do 
not understand everything on the chart, 
have it carefully explained to you by your 
dealer so that you may take intelligent care of your car 
and very often save yourself needless worry and expense. 
Take advantage of all the offers the dealer will make you. 
He will always tell you to drop in and have him explain 
any difficulties to you, and while your car is new is the 
time to do this. Every dealer is keen to make a lasting 
impression with his car, for there is no better advertisement 
than a satisfied purchaser. Therefore, although a woman 
is inclined to think she may be making a nuisance of herself, 
this is not so; the salesman will make no offer that he is 
not prepared and willing to fulfill. 








Before you drive a new car make sure that 
it has been thoroughly greased and oiled. 
Many people see this checked over before 
their car is driven out of the garage, and after- 
ward have the lubricating system checked 
each time they get the oil changed. In all new 
cars there is an oil filter. This means that each 
time the oil circulates through the engine it is 
filtered, which prevents the steel filings or 
bits of babbitt from the bearings going through 
the engine. After driving three hundred miles the oil should 
be changed, the crankcase flushed, and the filter cleaned; 
then again after another four hundred miles, and after 
that every five hundred miles or so according to the make 
of your car. This will be on the chart supplied with your 
car. 

The speed at which a new car should be driven depends, 
of course, on the make of your car. The more expensive 








The 1930 Hupmobile “S”* six coupe is obtainable with either a rumble seat or parcels compartment, 


cars are jacked up at the plant and “run in,” but the lower 
priced cars are all so tight that they should not be driven 
at more than twenty miles an hour for the first hundred 
miles, then at twenty-five for the next two hundred miles, 
and not over thirty-five miles per hour up to eight hundred 
miles. After that, increase the speed five miles an hour for 
each hundred miles. This does not mean to drive contin- 
uously at thirty-five miles an hour after you have driven 
eight hundred miles, but give your car little spurts of speed 
and then slow down again. Never force a new car on a hill 
or on a rough road-—go into second gear and thus keep your 
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A regular department for the 
~~ 


woman motorist 


by FLORENCE M. JURY 


engine from overheating. A new engine will always 
take more water than you would expect, so be sure 
to have this checked over every time you buy gas. 

Frequently a little oil is mixed with the gas in a 
new car. Say half a pint to a tank full of gas. This 
is a very good idea, as it oils the cylinders and pre- 
vents them from becoming scored. Some people are 
against this because it is inclined to create carbon 
in the valves, but personally I think that this is offset 
by the satisfaction of knowing you will not have 
scored cylinders, which is a very serious matter. 
In any event it is well to have the valves ground and 
reseated after driving a new car about two thousand 
miles, and this would relieve them of any carbon the 
gas and oil mixed would have created. The gas and 
air mixture used in driving a new car is always richer 
than you would use afterward, and that in itself 
would create carbon, so that I think the difference 
in using the gas and oil mixture is immaterial. 

Do not abuse the clutch in your new car—or in 
any car. This is not a foot rest, and the foot should not 
touch it unless you are changing gears or stopping. Uncon- 
sciously one will press slightly on this pedal when driving 
and very quickly you will find your clutch slipping. 

Always be sure when your engine is not running that the 
ignition switch is turned off; otherwise you will have a 
constant discharge on your battery. A new car stalls very 
easily as a rule, and it is very easy to forget the switch is 
on when your engine stalls just when you are parking. One 
is likely to go into the house and forget that the ignition 
switch is on, just because the engine is not running. 

To keep your car looking bright and new, the finish must 
of course be given attention. If your car is dusty, wipe it 
off with a soft cloth, but if it has been out in the rain or the 
finish feels “gritty” it should be washed with water and a 
sponge, and polished with a soft chamois, and the under- 
sides of the fenders given a good hosing. Alcohol spilt on a 
car should be washed off immediately to prevent spotting. 
and any scratches or rust spots touched up immed- 
iately with Duco finish. Simonizing, to which I 
referred last month, is an important factor in the 
life of the finish of your car, or an application of 
liquid wax, well polished, is very good, and easy 
to apply. 

If you have a car with a con- 
vertible canvas top, never fold 
or lay the top back while it is 
damp or soiled. Always see that 
it is thoroughly dry and well 
brushed with a stiff brush, and 
then folded back evenly. A top, 
folded back while damp, will 
mold in a surprisingly short time. 
To wash a canvas top use a mild 
soap and warm water and then 
rinse off thoroughly with clear 
water. Gasoline is detrimental to 
a canvas top. Any soap suds that 
have splashed on to the finish of 
; your car should be washed off 
immediately with clear water. 

Remember to check over the air pressure in your tires 

and have them examined occasionally for cuts. Water and 
dirt will work very quickly into a small cut and a tire is 
rendered practically useless when a little attention would 
keep it as good as new. 
_ Remember to check over your battery; see that the plates 
in each cell are covered with water and kept so at all times. 
A dry battery will deteriorate very rapidly, and having a 
battery rebuilt is expensive and not always very satis- 
factory. {Continued on page 52} 
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“PERSAN, Congoleum 
Rug 612—surrounded by 
Congoleum Rug - Border so, 
Note the perfect reproduction 
of hardwood flooring! 
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“PERSAN"” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 612 is shown here, 


A Wealth of Beauty 
for amazingly moderate cost 


Thrifty housewives who seem to be able to 
acomplish wonders in keeping their homes 
sparkling with fresh charm and bright cheer 
on a modest budget know that Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rugs make possible the most 
atractive decoration schemes for amazingly 
low cost. 

Every Congoleum Gold Seal Rug design is 
the creation of a master rug designer . 
every pattern is the carefully studied blend- 
ing of colours that harmonize perfectly . . . 
and what a glorious asortment of rich pat- 


terns there are to select from . . . at your 
dealer’s now. 

It’s really quite simple to “do-over” a room 
or two or to bring fresh charm to any room 
for a very few dollars . . . with these mod- 
ern, easy-to-clean rugs as the basis of your 
colour scheme. 

Note: Genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs 
are made with the exclusive ‘“Multicote”’ 
longer-wearing surface and bear the Gold 
Seal guarntee .the only type of floor- 
covering offering these two features. 


WARNING 


Do not be misled into buying in- 
ferior substitutes as Congoleum. . . 
all genuine Congoleum and _ only 
genuine Congoleum bears the Gold 
Seal on the surface . . . your Guar- 
antee of “Satisfaction or Your 
Money Back” positive assur- 
ance of the best value money can 
buy. 


Look for the Gold Seal 
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| | 
| CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED, | 
| 3700 St. Patrick Street, Montreal. | 
Send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of | 
your latest pattern booklet entitled “Brighten Your | 
Home at Little Expense.” | 

SEAL RUGS | DORE iris scakeevseidescas atin keen exaas ws | 

| 
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none genuine without the Gold Seal! ! 
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To anyone interested in seeing the complete assortment of these Brae, * ooce cae eee ees kk a es | 

ree lovely rug patterns right in their home ...we shall send a book- C-10 | 
let showing them in full colours ... use the coupon herewith. I | 
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The microscope proves 


what your taste has 
always told you~ 


The time Del Monte saves between 
field and can makes a tremendous 
difference in your enjoyment of as- 
paragus 


Every housewife knows how quickly green 

vegetables change their flavor. 

ut did it ever occur to you how doubly 
important this change can be to the canner 
who wants to bring you only the finest foods? 
Did you ever think how Det Monte must 
fight against time—to put supreme quality 
into every food it packs? 

Always this is true. Even the minutes count! 
Especially in handling asparagus—that aris- 
tocrat of vegetable foods! 

If you could look at a section of fresh-cut 
asparagus, under a powerful microscope in 
the Det Monte laboratories—you would 
see a mass of tender, succulent, full-bodied 
cells, packed close together. 

Only 48 hours later—and the cells have 
shrunk and completely changed their form! 
They have literally wilted. Long, slender 
fibrous threads have made their appearance. 
No amount of cooking will ever restore to 
these cells their original freshness. 

And what you see—in the DEL Monte 
laboratory—is simply a picture of what has 
happened at the same time to the tenderness 
and delicacy of flavor you like in asparagus. 
If cooked at once when cut, asparagus is full- 
flavored, tender as butter. Each hour that 
goes by before cooking makes it a little less 
delicate—a little less tempting. 

This change in all vegetables after cutting 
—but a change so marked in asparagus—ex- 
plains why Det Monte keeps a staff of its 
own scientists busy studying every food it 













brings to your table—why Det Monte in- 
sists on knowing all there is to be known 
about better canning methods—and then goes 
to such great lengths to can all vegetables for 
you so quickly. 
_ The cutting of Det Monte Asparagus, for 
instance, begins at the break of day. It is cut 
at the moment of perfection. It is rushed to 
Det Monte canneries nearby—within a few 
hours sealed in the can and cooked. Only by 
growing it yourself could you enjoy asparagus 
80 truly fresh. 

Yet for all its goodness, DEL Monte As- 


No. 2% Square 
Ne. 1 Tall 


Piente can 






























Unretouched photomicrographs of asparagus 

cells, as they appear (top) in fresh-cut aspara- 

gent eee) if held only 48 hours. Note 
w quickly the cell structure has changed. 


paragus is not expensive. It is packed so that 
you may buy just the size of spear you want— 
and just the quantity you need. 

There are twolengths of stalks—long spears 
and tips. Long spears are packed in the large 
No. 2'4 square can—shorter spears in two 
smaller cans. Salad points—tender morsels for 
salads, cocktails, etc.—come in a medium size 
round can, called No. 1 Tall. 

Except for Salad Points, DEL Monte As- 
paragus is sorted and packed according to 
thickness or circumference of the spears — 
plainly marked according to size as Giant, 
Colossal, Mammoth, Large, Medium and 
Small. The smaller the spear, of course, the 
more spears per can. 


And remember—the quality you findin DE | 


Monre Asparagus is just as 
markedinevery DEL Monte 
Food Product. No matter 
what variety you choose — 
canned fruits, vegetables, 
canned fish, dried fruits or 
other everyday staples—this 
one label makes certain the 
uniform, dependable quality 
so essential on your table. 


Free Menu Helps 


Seven handy-size books 
and folders—full of practical, 
economical, easy-to-prepare 
fruit and vegetable recipes— 
make a mighty convenient 
and useful file for your kit- 
chen. May we send this DEL 
MontTE recipe collection to 
you—free of charge? Just 


nia Packing € esporation, Sen 
Francisco, California. 





MEDIUM 

LARGE SMALL 
Del Monte Asparagus, both long 
Spears and tips, is graded according 
to thickness of spear as shown in 


reduced photograph above. Each 
size plainly marked on the can. 


GIANT MAMMOTH 
COLOSSAL 
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Putting Humpty-Dumpty Together 


| Continued from page 20 


popularity is due to many reasons—con- 
venience, palatability, and nutritive value. 
They are excellent for young and old, and 
especially valuable for the undernourished 
and for invalids. They supply material of 
lereat importance in the growth of the 
| body: mineral matter—egg yolk is one of 
the best sources of iron for the blood; pro- 
tein of excellent quality; fat in an easily 
idigested form. When properly cooked, 
they are easily and thoroughly digested. 

Brown eggs and white eggs have the 
same food value and are equally palatable. 
The color of the shell depends on, and is 
merely an indication of, the breed of the 
fowl. Mediterranean breeds—Leghorns, 
Anconas, Minorcas—lay white eggs; while 
eggs from English and American breeds 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Sussex, Orpingtons—are of a 
deeper shade. 


N MEAL planning, eggs are invlauable 

to the housekeeper. They fit equally 
well in the hasty meal and in the most 
elaborate function. Though the price of 
fresh eggs is high in the winter months, 
cold storage eggs are reasonable, and it 
should be remembered when considering 
the cost of eggs that very little fuel is re- 
| quired in their preparation. 

The housekeeper appreciates also the 
fact that little time or labor is necessary 
in preparing egg dishes relished by the 
entire family. Another point which appeals 
to her is the variety of ways in which they 
can be served, as the main dish, as an 
ingredient in cooking, as a garnish or addi- 
tion to the salad or other courses. 

Recipes for egg dishes which have been 
| tested and approved in the Chatelaine Insti- 
tute are given below. For success, directions 
must be carefully followed and certain 
points important in the cooking of eggs 
should be kept in mind: 

1. Cook always at a low temperature, below 
boiling point; eggs have a better texture 
and are more digestible when not sub- 
jected to high heat. 

2. In liquid mixtures, such as custards and 
sauces, too long cooking causes curdling. 

3. When eggs are beaten and used to make 
mixtures light, as in omelets, soufflés, or 
sponge cake, cook slowly and evenly. 

In culinary practice, eggs serve many 
purposes. They are the lightening agent in 
sponge cakes and soufflés; they are used to 
give the desired consistency to custards, 
and to clarify liquids such as coffee, soups 
and jellies. When employed in other mix- 
tures they give richness, flavor, and color. 


| Plain Omelet 


4 Eggs 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Tablespoonfuls of hot water 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
Few grains of pepper 


Separate yolks from whites. To yolks 
|add salt, pepper, and hot water, and beat 
until thick and lemon-colored. Beat whites 
until stiff, cutting and folding them into 
the first mixture. Heat omelet pan and 
butter the sides and bottom. Turn in the 
mixture, spread evenly, place on the stove 
| where it will cook slowly, occasionally 
turning the pan that the omelet may brown 


evenly. When well “puffed” and delicately 
browned underneath, place the pan on the 
centre grate of the oven to finish cooking 
on top. The omelet is cooked if it is firm 
to the touch when pressed by the finger; 
if it clings to the finger like the beaten white 
of egg, it needs longer cooking. Foid and 
turn on a hot platter. Milk may be used 
instead of hot water, but the hot water 
makes a more tender omelet. 


Omelet with Meat or Vegetables 


Minced cold meat, or vegetables, may 
be folded into the omelet before cooking. 
Allow about two tablespoonfuls of meat or 
vegetables to one egg. The meat or veget- 
able may be placed on one half the omelet 
after cooking and the omelet folded over it. 


Jelly Omelet 


Mix and cook a plain omelet, omitting 
the pepper and half the salt. One table- 
spoonful of sugar may be added if desired. 
Spread the omelet before folding with 
jam, jelly or marmalade. Fold and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. 


Bread Omelet 


4 Eggs 

14 Cupful of milk 

1 Tablespoonful of butter 

14 Cupful of stale bread crumbs 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 

1< Teaspoonful of pepper 


Soak the bread crumbs fifteen minutes in 
the milk, add the beaten yolks and season- 
ings, fold in the egg whites. Cook and serve 
as plain omelet. 


Baked Eggs in Potatoes 


Bake large potatoes and cut in half 
lengthwise. Scoop out a little from the 
centre and break an egg into the hollow 
made in this way. Pile the scooped-out 
portion of potato lightly around the egg 
and bake in a moderate oven until the white 
is “set.” Sprinkle with paprika and serve 
hot. 

Scalloped Eggs 


Hard-boiled eggs 
White Sauce 


Chop the eggs finely. Cover the bottom 
of a buttered baking dish with crumbs. Add 
half the eggs and enough white sauce to 
moisten. Repeat until the dish is full, leaving 
a layer of crumbs on the top. Reheat in a 
moderate oven. 


Egg Sauce 


Make a white sauce and add finely chop 
ped, hard-boiled egg. Serve with fish or 
vegetables. 


Corn @ la Southern 


1 Can of Corn, chopped 
2 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 

11% Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Cupfuls of skim milk 


Continued on page 59 
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story and was vindicated, at least in his 
own eyes. 

Anyway, it was good he had Ivan these 
days. Never had he seen such a mistaking 
of the shadow for the substance. The 
shadow, of course, was all the wedding 
preparations—buying of trousseau, harass- 
ing of dressmakers and milliners, tearing 
apart of Heather’s house and general near- 
prostration of all the ladies concerned in the 
wedding. Michael, of course, was the 
substance. 

Michael’s idea of a wedding was a silent 
vow on a high hilltop under a mighty moon, 
with the choir of the conifers to whisper the 
bridal hymn. There, hand-in-hand with 
Heather, he would stand in the vasty, silent, 
star-littered night. But then, too, Michael 
wanted his ashes scattered from another 
hilltop when he died scattered down on 
flamey autumn maples, while the dawn wind 
sang his requiem. Perhaps he was “Mad 
Michael.” He loathed morning-coats, and 
church choirs made him feel unutterably 
sad. But a wedding, they said, was the 
great event of a woman’s lifetime, and 
Heather, when he had mentioned the lonely 
hilltop idea, had not taken him seriously. 

He did not see much of Heather now, but 
his loneliness was relieved by the delightful 
discovery that Ivan could sing quite well, 
that is, with good tone and splendid volume, 
if not much sense of time or harmony. That 
was when Michael played his violin. Then 
Ivan would squat on his haunches, brace 
his forepaws strongly, raise his snout and 
burst into song. He would roar with gusto, 
making marvellous crescendos. Michael 
played Russian melodies from Jeno Hubay, 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, and laughed 
himself to weakness at Ivan’s rendition. 

“You should have been called Chaliapin, 
Ivan.” he told the hound. ‘“‘That’s priceless. 
Let’s have that one again.” 

Heather dropped in on him one afternoon 
while the concert was going on. She looked 
at him wonderingly. He was not the least 
bit abashed, but made Ivan continue in his 
tuneful way. 

“Why, this dog,” he said, when Heather 
laughingly told him it was horrible, “is a 
marvel the first musician to put words 
to Chants sans paroles.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said Heather, and 
kissing him lightly, went to try on shoes. 

“Art, true art,” said Michael gravely to 
the hound, ‘‘often goes unappreciated, un- 
rewarded, in the artist’s lifetime. Cheer up, 
Ivan, we work for posterity and I shall have 
records made of your matchless singing. 
Have a biscuit.” 

The biscuit crunched; Ivan curled up at 
his master’s feet while Michael busied him- 
self with scratching black marks on paper— 
paper that if chewed up or walked over, 
Ivan knew, would bring him a severe wig- 
ging. He wondered why Michael gave up 
playing to do anything so stupid. Michael 
often wondered himself. 


‘Two nights before the wedding, Heather 
went late with Michael to Peel Street, 
where, in Jim Whitebone’s kennels, Ivan 
would sojourn till the honeymoon was over. 

“Then,” said Michael to him at the 
pathetic parting in the big loft where the 
kennels were, “you'll have fun, Ivan my 
boy. We’re going to the country, and you'll 
have miles of wide open spaces to course 
over; you can slay rabbits and get par- 
t-idges on the wing. It may be that an 
unwary wolf will stray from the forest and 
fall into your jaws. Anyhow I know, and 
am happy in the fact, that you will keep the 
wolf from the door. At last, Heather, you 
see why I bought a wolfhound.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t. He eats more than 
the wolf would. And he’s going to sleep 
outside.” 

Michael looked sorrowful, gave Ivan a 
parting caress, told Jim for the fourth time 
to take great care of him and went re- 
luctantly away. It seemed odd that he 
could be so cut up over parting with Ivan. 


Mad Michael 


Continued from page 11 






The wedding should drive every other 
thought from his mind. But it didn’t. The 
wedding was an ordeal. If it could have 
taken place on that hill now, with Ivan rung 
in on it Heather would be furious if| 
she knew he was thinking of having Ivan at 
the wedding. Why, there were several 
bridesmaids, flower girls. It was awful. 

Michael went vaguely through with it. 
He forgot’ his boutonniére and had to 
borrow some sort of flower from one of the 
girls. They had plenty. Then, the minister 
was too theatrical and the organ was 
ghastly. Heather was worth it all, though. 
He adored Heather. It would be wonderful 
out in the country, at Road’s End, with 
just Heather—and Ivan. 

“Gee, I wish we could take the little tyke 
along with us,” he thought during the 
wedding repast. ‘I could exercise him at 
the stations where we stopped and the 
hotels usually have a place for dogs—or 
should have.” 

But in the wonder of having Heather in a 
cosy compartment, the rice and confetti in 
his ears, the excitement of getting away 
from that mob at the station, he forgot 
Ivan, and it wasn’t until next morning 
when they were entering the Windsor in 
Montreal and a stout lady came out with a 
Chow on a leash that he said: “‘Wonder how 
old Ivan’s making out with Jim. You know 
where there’s a lot of dogs he won’t get 
much attention. But it won’t be lonesome 
for him.” 

“Are you talking dog again!’’ said 
Heather. “Please forget him, Michael. This 
is my honeymoon—not Ivan’s.”’ 

So Ivan was not mentioned till they 
reached Toronto and saw a man with an 
Airedale. Then Michael said, “It will be 
great to get Ive out in the country.” 

“That’s all that bothers you,” said 
Heather. ‘Your old dog. He seems more 
important to you than I do.” 

That hurt. Couldn’t a chap like his dog? 
Michael maintained a hurt silence about 
Ivan, but Heather found a torn-up post- 
card addressed to Jim Whitebone, advising 
the administration of worm pills should 
symptoms show the need thereof. She had 
disliked Ivan; now she positively detested 
him. The idea of a man going insane over a 

































This Cleansing Foam 
gives teeth 
an extra protection 


In addition to polishing, it penetrates the tiny 
spaces between teeth . . . washing out the impurities 
which mere surface brushing can't dislodge. 


crazy wolfhound! She took Michael to task 
about that post-card and he looked very 
foolish; more so when Heather picked up 
the book he had brought in from the hotel 
news-stand and looked at the title—more 
dogs. 

She flung it down angrily. Michael was 
impossible. Just living for the day when he 
could get back with Ivan. 

“See here, Michael,” she said. ‘Which 
matters more to you—I or that dog?” 

“Not a fair question. There’s really no 
comparison. I like my dog. That’s quite 
natural. And you're not a bit sporting 
about him Heather. Why can’t you like 
him as I do?” 

“I don’t care for dogs. Anyway, I know 
enough about them to tell you that Russian 
wolfhounds, so-called, are the stupidest of 
their tribe. It takes them a year to learn 
their own name, and then they’re dubious 
about it.” 

“Don’t you believe it,’ countered Mi- 
chael. “Ivan’s just five months.old now 
and he knows his name as well as I know 
mine. That’s a libel.” 

“I doubt it. But please let us have no 
more about him, will you? It’s not pleasant 
to have your honeymoon spoiled by a dog.” 

“All right,”” agreed Michael, and Ivan 
was mentioned no more. 


HE honeymoon was like most honey- 
moons, though to them it seemed there 
couldn’t possibly ever have been one like it. 
They were young, and they were pure gold. 
It wasn’t, Michael admitted to himself, 
Heather’s fault that she disliked dogs. 
When she got to know Ivan better 
They weren’t home an hour when Michael 
was reunited to Ivan. He went in person to 


OF course, you want sparkling white teeth. 
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to polish teeth safely. 
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Colgate’s may we send you a generous trial 
tube and an interesting booklet on the care 
of the teeth and mouth? Just mail 
the coupon. 
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permanently correct acid mouth; cannot 
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is to clean . . . any other claim is false 
and misleading. Self-medication is dan- 
gerous . . . if you fear for the health of 


your teeth and gums, see your dentist. 
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Let it be the Canadian Rockies this Summer 
Banff Offers Everything in One! 


Swimming — two private pools at Banff And! All centred on the finest hotel in 
Springs. Golf — a Stanley Thompson 18- the Rocky Mountains — the summer social 
hole course costing $400,000, new club- centre of North America. 

house, Indian Caddies. Tennis — four 


Lake Louise only 40 miles away. 


perfect courts. Riding — saddle horses for 

the bridle paths, sure-footed ponies for the Take the spruce scented trails, climb 

trails. Fishing — trout in the mountain into the eternal snow, listen to fine concerts ; 
lakes and streams. Boating — skiffs and and dance to a suave orchestra when the 
canoes on the Spray and the Bow. Motor- shadows have lengthened. Plan to join the 

ing over wonderful roads. Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies. 


Banff Springs Hotel 
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or resident guests. Daily rates, European plan, Single with Bath, $8.00 up; Double, 
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20% lower during May, June and September. For reservations, rates, information, 
write Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Canada, or any Canadian Pacific Office. 
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“T— I'll kill the hateful thing.” 

“You're murderous these days. 
trying to kill something else.”’ 

“Speak out. What do you mean?” 

“Oh, you know. All this running about, 
drinking, card playing—it’s no good. Alan 
Keator—he’s no good—for a woman like 
you. Once I thought you might learn to 
get the feeling one has on a mountain peak 
at dawn—dwarfing all things else in life. 
You're killing the faculty in you that would 
enable you to get that feeling—drugging it, 
stifling it.” 

“You’re a fool! I should have known 
better than to think I’d be happy with 
with a madman. That’s all you are—dogs, 
mountain peaks, sunsets, wind in the pines 
I won’t stand it, I’m through.” 

“‘Where are you going?” Michael’s voice 
was level, yet there was a tremble in it she 
did not hear. 

“Perhaps with Alan Keator. 
me.” 

“You wouldn’t that rat!” 

“‘He’s not. He’s better than you are. I’d 
sooner have him. You slight my friends, 
you think less of me than a dog, you cheated 
me, lied when you said you loved me. . .” 

“You take that back!” 

Michael’s dark eyes seemed to glint. He 
sprang up and advanced upon her, hands 
clenched. “Take it back you empty, 
frivolous fool, or I'll pe 

He did raise his hand—it may have been 
to strike her—for he had loved her. But he 
sprang back, for with a snarl, a baring of 
hideous, curved fangs the wolfhound sprang 
at him and clamped his strong jaws on 
Michael’s arm, clinging savagely. 

Michael stepped back, put the dog away 


You're 


He wants 


from him and stared down into its eyes. 
Then, fearlessly, he reached out and caught 
it to him. | 

“Thanks for that,” he said. 
a man shouldn’t ” He} 
bowed his head. “It’s a trait common to | 
some dogs and some men, Heather, that they | 
love best those who love them least; that 
they return a caress for each kick given 
them, a smile for each scowl, devotion for 


“T was for- | 


vetting 
getting 


misprizing. It’s not a good trait, I’m 
afraid—but—there it is.” 
“Michael!” 


She was on her knees beside him, her 
mouth quivering, her blue eyes misted. 
*“‘I—I’ve been a beast, Michael. That—that 
hurt me—to see him fly at you when it was 
I who had driven you. It was splendid. I 
never knew what love, loyalty meant. 
I’ve been terribly blind and I couldn’t see 
that what blinded me to the poor dumb 
brute’s affection could blind me to yours 

but it did. You—you’d fly at anyone 
who went to hurt me, no matter how rotten 
I’d been to you, wouldn’t you?” 

“Even so,” said Michael. He gathered 
her close to him. “I think we both owe 
Ivan a lot. I guess I’m a big crazy mad—” 

“‘No, Michael, you’re very wise, very sane, 
I see now.” 

“And would you climb up a mountain 
peak at dawn some autumn morning and 
scatter red maple leaves on the wind?” He 
laughed. 

“Anything, 
laughing now. 

From somewhere between them came a 
smothered whining. Ivan was receiving the 
usual reward of peacemakers everywhere. 





anything,” said Heather, 
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W hat Shall We 


by MARGARET M. SHAW 


\ 4 J HAT a problem it is to introduce 
variety into supper dishes without 
increasing too much the time and 
ease of their preparation! In our modern 
life, time is almost at a premium, and dishes 
which can be made in advance or prepared 
in a few minutes just before serving are very 
much in demand. Something different, too, 
seems to be the keynote ii food as in every- 
thing else, and our poor harassed brains are 
only too often at a loss to know what to 
serve. Here are a few new ideas which may 
help out at the critical moment. 


Asparagus Canadienne 


1 Can of Canadian asparagus 
4 Eggs 
2% Cupfuls of liquid 
214 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
5 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Cupful of bread crumbs 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 


Cut the asparagus in pieces about one 
inch long. Hard cook the eggs and chop 
fairly fine. Make a white sauce of the next 
four ingredients, using the liquid from the 
asparagus and milk to make the two and a 
quarter cupfuls. Add the chopped eggs to 
the sauce. Melt the other tablespoonful of 
butter and stir in the bread crumbs. Butter 
a baking dish and place in it a layer of 
asparagus, then sauce, then bread crumbs. 
Repeat, being sure to have a layer of 
crumbs on the top. Place in a pan of water 
and bake in a moderate oven until the 
crumbs are brown. This is delicious when 
served with hot toast. 

Dried beans furnish the chief ingredient 
for this dish. 

Bean Scallop 
2 Cupfuls of beans, cooked 
3 Cupfuls of cornflakes 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
1 Can of tomatoes 


Fists for Rea 


Soak one cupful of beans overnight, then 
cook till tender. Drain. Add melted butter, 
tomato and seasonings. Stir in cornflakes. 
Turn into a buttered baking dish and bake 
in a moderate oven till brown. 


There are salads which are light, yet 
nourishing enough to be used as the main 
dish, say, for Sunday supper. On a crisp 
lettuce leaf arrange: 


1 Ring of pineapple 
2 Half apricots filled with 
Baumert cheese 
3 or 4 Dates stuffed with cream 
cheese and chopped almonds 
6 or 8 Grapes cut in half and 
stoned 


A half apricot placed in the hole of the 
pineapple ring, and the rest of the fruit 
grouped around makes anattractive arrange- 
ment. A fruit dressing with whipped cream 
folded in is the nicest to serve with a salad 
of this kind. 


Perhaps you have some meat left over, 
but the young folks refuse to eat hash or 
shepherd’s pie. In fact, the family detests 
left-overs. Try this Irish scallop and see if it 
won’t change their minds, 


Trish Scallop 


Fill a pudding dish about one-third full of 
left-over meat chopped rather coarsely. 
Then add cooked carrots and peas to make 
up about another third. For the top layer | 
use left-over boiled potatoes sliced. Sprinkle 
salt and pepper to taste throughout the dish. 
Over the top pour a can of tomato soup, and 
bake in a moderate oven half to’ three- 
quarters of an hour. 


Have you ever combined corn and 
macaroni? If not, try this. 


| 
| 
| 
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Even the least expensive rug will feel 
like an oriental of rich, luxurious pile, 
if you lay it over an Ozite Rug Cush- 
ion. And when you add the delightful 
springy softness of Ozite, you prolong 
the life of your rug almost unbelievably 
—two or three times its normal span! 
For Ozite is the perfect shock absorber 
—it cushions the rug as well as the feet. 
Made of hair, Ozite will outwear many 
rugs—always stays flat—never lumps or 
curls. Absolutely fireproof and moth- 
proof. Sold in all stores handling floor 
coverings. Dark brown marked with 
a “waffle” design. You'll know it by 
the name Ozite on the orange binding. 



















Rug Cushion 


Ozite is always sold under an iron- 
clad guarantee. Try it in your own 
home; if not absolutely satisfactory, 
your money willbe promptly refunded 
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the kennels and rescued his beloved. Ivan 
had acquired several legions of fleas during 
his incarceration and his ribs were much in 
evidence. But he licked Michael’s face with 
all his old affection and the new joy of re- 
union, while his tail, now assuming the 
circumference of a tugboat’s hawser, swung 
in great arcs of glee. 

That night they went to Road’s End. And 
| they were happy. Even, in spite of Ivan’s 


| cowlike presence, Heather was gloriously 


happy. Road’s End was a little red-roofed, 
grey-shingled bungalow in a hilltop over- 
looking the vast sweep of the Kennebecasis. 
Spirelike conifers hid it from the highroad a 
quarter-mile distant. It was just such a 
place as Michael had wanted for their 
wedding and would want for his obsequies. 

The suncet that night was a layer-cake 
of the gods, Michael said. The first layer 
was river, bluish silver; piled straight on 
that was a deep layer of velvety, furry 
black—the hill across the river. Above that 
was the orange icing of the sunset. Side by 
side they stood, Heather and Mad Michael, 
and gazed upon it and upon each other, and 
their young, glad hearts felt that they could 
never tire of such rapture. 

Then from the woodhouse came a dis- 
cordant howling, jarring the evening still- 
ness, causing Heather to jerk her hand 
away from Michael’s clasp. 

“Please make him stop, Michael. It’s a 
shame to have such perfection marred .. .” 

“T’ll stop him.” Michael left her and she 
heard him arguing in grown-up fashion with 
Ivan. Then he let the hound come prancing 
and scampering forth and at once he ran 
for Heather. She had made up her mind to 
like him. Michael was such a dear about 
everything and he adored his dog. But it 
was hard to love Ivan. He came full-tilt at 
her now, red jaws agape in a ghastly grin, 
tail going pendulum-style and up he leaped, 
his paws reaching her shoulders. She was 
almost bowled over and Ivan’s nails left 
long red lines down her arm. They stung 
painfully. 

“Devilish thing!” said Heather, and 
slapped him. He looked surprised at that, 
stunned, and shook his long, exquisite head. 
Michael loved this woman, he knew, for he 
saw them making love very often. Then 
why shouldn’t he love her, too? He thought 
it must be a new game, so he had at Heather 
again. But this time Michael’s brown hand 
seized his collar and yanked him back. 

“Down, Ivan. No! No!” And Michael 
held him close against the rough and mottled 
Donegal of his plus fours. Then they 
wrestled together. It was great sport, but 
he wished, Ivan did, that she would play, 
too. He looked at her with a kind of awe. 
She was pale, slender, cool; Michael now 
was shaggy and brown, his hands were 
strong. 

“He looks vacant,” said Heather. 
terly dumb.” 

“‘He’s very intelligent,” returned Michael 
seriously. ‘I just have to lecture him and 
he always remembers. 

“Utterly dumb,” repeated Heather. 

“Don’t you believe it. Anyway, Heather, 
why rub it into me about the poor little 
tyke? He means well. Why, even if you 
tramp on his awkward paws he looks guilty 
for having been in the way. I don’t see how 
you can dislike him.” 

Neither did she, really; but the fact was 
there. She despised Ivan. She read resent- 
ment, sullen dislike of her, too, in the 
borzoi’s sombre eyes. Often, she caught him 
looking at her from under sleepy lids as he 
lay sprawled straight out, head or forepaws, 
before the hearth. And she would make 
faces at him. She never fed him, never gave 
him a word of greeting. He was slow to 
sense her hostility; perhaps he never truly 
sensed it, but he stayed out of her way, sat 
beside Michael and watched her. 

He wandered afield now and presently 
there came to the door of Road’s End, 
sorrowing women, weeping and carrying 
their dead—lIvan, had branched into what 
Michael called “‘henicide.” Often he would 
tote the bodies home himself, but more often 
the owners brought them. Michael lectured 
him, clouted him with a deceased pullet, 
tied it about his neck and jeered at him. 


“Te. 


No good. He had to be tied up and his 
exercise closely supervised. Sometimes, still 
le got away. Heather scolded about him 

“The. 2’s no peace with the darned old 


dog, people riaging up here at all hours of 


the night and day ; 
dawg jest killed one o’ my chickens? 


‘D’ve know yer big 


I’m sick of it. I won’t stand it!” 
“Aw, it’s natura: icc the dog to kill | 
birds.” 
“‘Yes—hen-hound,”’ said Heather. ‘‘Noble 
brute!” 


HINGS didn’t go so well at Road’s End 
after this. Michael still scribbled on the 
paper, Ivan saw, and seemed quite happy 
doing it. 
car or having a crowd of noisy people come, 


But he didn’t like going off in the | 


as often they did. He didn’t '‘ke to sit at a | 
small table with three others and throw | 


pieces of stiff paper down. He didn’t smile 
over those things. When he and Heather 
were alone of an evening, sitting before a 
blazing log-fire, he smiled. But then she 
didn’t smile. And they’d argue and pres- 
sently be very silent and scowling. 


Then Michael was alone a great deal. | 


She went off with the gay crowd, to the 
Country Club dances, to piay endless golf 
and bridge. And when she came back from 
these pleasures she was very short-spoken, 
very unkind to Michael, who would be 
working hard during her absence. But 
Michael would pretend not to notice her 
cross ways. He looked at her as he had 
always looked, adoringly. And Ivan, lying 
by Michael’s chair, his arched nose across 
Michael’s brogue, would look at her, too, 
but what was in his eyes neither she nor 
Michael could tell. 

There was a fellow named Alan Keator 
among the pleasure-loving crowd who were 
Heather’s friends, the crowd she used to run 
with before she met Michael, 
whom, since she had Michael, she was 
taking up again. Michael didn’t mind them, 
but one night at bridge he watched Heather 
and Alan Keator, who was blond as Michael 
was dark, willowy as Michael was sturdy, 
slick as Michael was shaggy. And watching, 
he surprised a look that passed between 
them. Something seemed to clutch his 
heart then, and it was cold. He walked 
slowly away from the table and went out on 
the back steps to smoke his pipe and 
scratch Ivan’s silky neck. 

The night was starry, still, save for the 


peepers’ shrill, 


and with | 


faint chorus in the low | 


grounds. The river was vague silver and the | 


conifers under the moon loomed large as 
church steeples. From the house came 
sounds of laughter, gay voices, the tinkle of 
ice against frail glass walls. 

“My ways aren’t her ways, Ivan,” 
Michael, his lips close to the attentive ear. 
“It’s too bad. I should hate her, I know 

. her hands are greedy, questing, taking 
things from me all the time, things I can’t 
afford to part with . . my dreams, my 
ideals . . . poor things perhaps : . . yet she 
was the best of them. You know what’s 
what, m’ lad, don’t you? Peace and the 
free field in which to play the games one 
loves. But so few of us know that, Ivan, 
know the splendid, honest, wholesome things 
that, alone in all this world of so many 
things, are worth the seeking. That man 
could never give her what I have given her; 
he hasn’t it to give.” 

Then he smoked in silence and, by-and- 
by, when the play was about over, he 
tapped the dottle from his pipe and went in. 
When the last of them had gone noisily 
away, jolting down the rough road, the 
house seemed barren and upset, filled with 
the smoke of many cigarettes, ashes, stubs, 
burnt matches. Heather stood looking into 
the embers on the hearth. She wore green, 
her hair glinted palely. 

Perhaps Michael had not closed the back 
door tightly; anyway, Ivan came in like a 
wild charger, skidded on a mat, brought 
down an end-table and a red lamp and 
ended by barging into Heather’s ankles. 

She kicked him with vindictive strength. 
He yelped sharply and ran, coweringly, to 
the shelter of Michael’s legs. 

“Don’t kick my dog,” said Michael aottly. 

“Don’t touch him.” 


said | 
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This smart looking hat is one of the 
advanced styles shown for next Spring, 
and was selected from Hallam’s new 
Fashion Book of Ladies’ Wearing 
Apparel. This Book will be gladly 
mailed free to any of our readers on 
request by writing to the 


Hallam Mail Order Corp’n, Limited 


216 Hallam Building, Toronto, Ontario 
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Tue most unpleasant of all household 
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in the world. 
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the bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, flush, and the job is done. The bowl 
will be spotless—snow-white. All in- 
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eliminated, and all germs killed. Even the 
hidden trap, which no brush can reach, 
will be cleansed and purified. 
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35c. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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I was sitting East, and from my own 
cards it was not difficult to see that North 
was strong in Hearts and that West must 
go down. 

North, however, was too good a player to 
have doubled on Heart strength alone. He 
must have figured that we could not escape 
into another suit, so he must be strong or 
long in other suits as well. But my partner 
must have something. Spades, of course, 
and the whole thing is clear. North doubled 
the Two Hearts, not so much because he 
could defeat them but because he was very 
weak in Spades and he wanted to warn his 
partner not to rebid them. 

Consequently, unless South’s Spades are 
solid, West must have a stopper of some 
kind, and Two No Trumps can be no worse 
than Two Hearts. 

So, I bid Two No Trumps fully expecting 
to be doubled, but, as I said, North was a 
good player and he passed. 


How the Hand was Played 


South led the 6 of Spades. 

This being evidently the fourth best, 
North must have one Spade, and although 
it might be the Jack, I played the four from 
Dummy. To tell the truth, I did not like the 
look of things. The Hearts were hopeless 
and the only re-entry in my hand was the 
King of Clubs which I would have to play 
over Dummy’s Queen. However, when I 
saw the 6 of Spades ride to my nine I 
cheered up a little and led the Queen of 
Diamonds. South did not cover, evidently 
hoping that North had the Ace and could 
lead back a Spade, but North, having no 
more Spades, let the Queen of Diamonds 
hold the trick. When I led the Jack of 
Diamonds at the third trick, South played 
the King and made the Ace and King of 
Spades on which North discarded a small 
Diamond and the 7 of Hearts. 

Next, South led the 6 of Hearts which I 
covered with the 9 from Dummy and North 
took the trick with the King. 

At that stage, with all the cards in front 
of you, you will probably say that all North 
has to do is to make his Ace of Diamonds 
and game is stopped. But if he does, I must 
make my contract. On the other hand, the 
Ace of Diamonds looks like a sure trick 
which can be taken any time, the Queen of 
Hearts will probably make, and the Clubs 
are stopped. 

So the logical thing to do is to lead a sma! 
Club, which North did. Now, follow this 


carefully. 
the 7 of Hearts, I had known that his 
original hand had been: 1 Spade, 4 Hearts, | 
4 Diamonds and 4 Clubs. At the present 
time he must hold: Queen and a small 
Heart, the Ace of Diamonds and 3 more 
Clubs. 

I took the Club with the Ace in Dummy | 
and I led the Queen of Spades, on which, | 
after careful consideration, North discarded 
a small Club and I the 7 of Diamonds. Now 
al! my Clubs must be good because they will 
fall in 3 rounds. So I led the Queen which | 
I overtook with the King and made the | 
Jack and the 9. The situation was as'| 





follows: 
North 
¥Q8 
@A ' 
West East 
Vv AJ v 3 
410 


I have just led the 9 of Clubs on which 
North must discard. I know he has 2) 
Hearts and the Ace of Diamonds. If he 
discards a Heart I make the 2 Hearts in 
Dummy. If he discards the Ace of Diamonds 
I make the ten. 

So we made game in No Trumps instead | 
of going down 2 tricks in Hearts, because | 
North went on bidding when he should have | 


stopped. 


Here is a hand for next month. 


Auction Bidding 
South bids One Spade 
and all pass. 


Game all. 
South deals. 


North 
a K543 Contract Bidding 
¥A87 South bids One Spade, 
@ 8542 North Three Spades 
ee AJ and South Four 

Spades. West and 

‘iis East never bid. 

out West leads the J. of 
& A 10986 bil ee 
¥Q5 How should South 
@K3 plan the play of the 
& KQ94 hand? 


Want to improve your game in Auction or 
Contract? Mr. Xavier Bailet, who is acknow- 
ledged one of the greatest players in the world, 
ts writing every month for The Chatelaine. 
He will answer any bridge problems provided 
a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed, 





Choose Your Toilet Soap W ith Care 


by E. A. SMITH 


HERE are so many toilet soaps and 

all with such alluring odors, but it is 
no easy matter to choose one most suited 
to your particular skin. 

All soaps are made from the action of 
certain alkalis on animal fats or vegetable 
oils. The oils most frequently employed are 
palm, olive, or those extracted from nuts. 

When a cake of soap is put into hot water 
it becomes saponified and breaks up into 
fatty acids and alkalis. 

When the soapy lather comes into con- 
tact with one’s skin, the alkali, by com- 
bining with the natural grease on the 
surface of the body, forms another soap. 
This is dissolved by the hot water and 
carries away with it the dirt on the skin. 

At the same time, the fatty acid has a 
softening and smoothing effect on the 
cleansed skin. If soap containing too much 
alkali is used, the surplus is left on the skin 
after washing and makes it rough and 
irritated. 

Hard water, by attracting some of the 
fatty acids to its lime salts also leaves 
behind more alkali than is good for the 
skin. For this reason, when hard water is 
used for toilet purposes, buy a super-fatted 
soap, which will supply an extra amount of 
fat to make good the loss. 

A super-fatted soap, on the other hand, 


should never be employed when soft water 
is available. The extra fat left on and 
perhaps decomposing, may irritate the skin. 

The cheaper soaps are made with a 
greater percentage of water, and it is no 
economy to buy a cheap cake if one costing 
but little more will last twice as long. 

Remember, too, that a low priced article 
may be made from crude oils. It contains a 
larger proportion of alkalis, such as common 
soda, and the coloring matter used may in 
itself irritate a tender skin. 

Make-weights such as chalk, talc, silicate 
of soda, and other minerals, are often 
present in low grade soaps. Some soaps 
are advertised as being of enhanced value | 
because of the drugs that they may contain. | 
Sulphur, carbolic acid, borax, coal tar, and 
other drugs can all be incorporated with 
toilet soaps. 

Before buying this variety, it is well to 
consider the question, ‘Does my _ skin 
require frequent application of the special 
drug in a medicated soap?” The presence 
of a strong drug may irritate and redden 
healthy skin. 

Excessive use of any kind of soap is 
wrong. 

Invalids, also, whose skins are usually 
too dry, require very little soap. Too vigor- 
ous lathering in their case leaves the skin 
rough and scaly. 
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FREE... 10-day tube 
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of Pepsodent 


at is found by dental research 
to discolor teeth and foster seri- 
ous tooth and gum disorders. 


o Rid Teeth 


of Destructive Germs 
Remove film twice every day 


It will cost you nothing for 10 days’ supply of this 
special film-removing tooth paste. Discolorations 
disappear. Teeth find new protection. 


ERTAIN germs are present in tooth 

decay. Other types in pyorrhea; still 
another kind in trench mouth. Authori- 
ties believe that 8 dental troubles out of 
10 are caused by bacterial infection. 


Germs are covered and imprisoned by 
a dingy, clinging coating on the teeth and 
gums called film. There they breed by 
millions in contact with teeth and tissues. 


Germ-laden film fills every tiny crevice 
in enamel. It clings so tightly that you 
may brush until you harm the teeth and 
gums without dislodging it effectively. 
That is why all ordinary methods fail in 
combating film. 


Remove film a different way 


To reach and remove these germs, film 
must be combated. To remeave film den- 
tal authorities developed the different 
acting tooth paste, Pepsodent. 


First, Pepsodent curdles film, then 
light brushing easily removes it ... safely, 
gently. No pumice, harmful grit or crude 
abrasive, but a fine creamy paste com- 
monly prescribed for soft teeth and ten- 
der gums. 


When shall we send you your supply? 


Here is a way to lovelier teeth plus far 
greater protection from these serious dis- 
eases. Write to nearest address imme- 
diately for your supply to try. 


Use Pepsodent twice a day. See your 
dentist at least twice a year. 








The Premier Radio Feature 


AMOS ’n’ ANDY 


You will find your- 
self awaiting eagerly 
these incomparable 
blackface artists. On 
the air every night @ 
[oot Sunday over 
N. B. C. network. 





is 


7 p. m. on stations operating on Eastern time 
10:30 p. m. on stations operating on Central time 
9:30 p.m., Mountain time—8:30 p. m., Pacific time 





FREE 10-DAY TUBE 


Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 


Dept. 804, 191 George St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 


re i eee ee i aacwaicall 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. 8S. A.; 8 
India St., London, E. C. 3, Eng.; (Australia), 
Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N. 8S. W. 

Only one tube to a family 3408 Can, 


Pepsodent 


The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 


Pepsodent, the tooth paste featured in the Amos’n’ Andy Radio Program 
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The 
Truth About 
the War 


An enchanting ensemble for those 
who value personal daintiness. 


ASHES OF ROSES 


BOURY 


OLS 


Rose Petal Touch 
for your Skin 


The velvet softness of a 
rose petal . . its natural 
loveliness .. are matched 
by the skin that is beaut- 
ified by Bourjois Ashes of 
Roses Face Powder .. fin~ 
er than the powder from 
a butterfly's wing. 





Imperceptibly it blends with your 
natural coloring. enhancing the 
attractiveness of each feature. 
And its flower fragrance delights 
the senses. It is the charm of 
exquisite femininity. 


Seek it at the better shops. Know 
it by its distinguished leatherette 
boxes and dainty Parisian 
Compacts. 


ASHES of ROSES 
FACE POWDER 


PERFUME * ROUGES 
CREAMS * LIPSTICKS 





Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


Canada 


in the 


Great War 


By MAJOR GEORGE A. DREW 


Copies are still available at 
two cents per copy (cash with 


order). 


On orders for 200 or more, 
a special imprint may be ar- 
ranged for, indicating by 
whom the distribution is being 
made, at an extra cost of one 
cent per copy. 


Copies are now available at 
10 cents per copy (cash with 
order); $7.50 per 100 or 
$50.00 per 1,000. 


On orders for 200 or more, 
a special imprint may be ar- 
ranged for, indicating by 
whom the distribution is being 
made, at no extra cost. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


153 University Avenue 


Embarrassed By Your Complexion? 


Is it rough, pimply, skin. 
coarse textured or 
Use Resinol 






cloudy? 
Soap and Oint- 
ment as di- 
rected every 
night for one 
week and note 
the  improve- 
ment in your 











Toronto, Ontario 





Then adopt Resinol 
Soap for daily toilet use to 
keep your complexion clear, 
fresh and lovely. Resinol 
Ointment also is soothing 
and healing for burns, cold 
sores, chafing, itching rashes, 
etc. At all druggists. 


Free sample of each. Write 
Resinol, Dept. 11-C, Baltimore, Md. 












Resinol 


| 
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Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known bridge 

authority, who is writing this department every 

month, will answer personal bridge problems for 
readers of The Chatelaine. 


The Mastery of Auction and 
Contract Bridge 


A monthly department conducted by 
XAVIER BAILET 


IS very gratifying to find, judging 
from the number of letters already re- 
ceived, that Chatelaine readers are taking 

their Bridge seriously, and although a few 
correspondents tried very hard to convince 
me that North should have bid Two or 
Three Diamonds in the example given last 
month, they have finally agreed that the 
hand plays better at No Trumps, which, 
after all, is the final test. 

To the question: “Was it a real hand and 
is it likely to occur again more or less fre- 
quently; in fact, does it carry a useful 
lesson?” I answer frankly: (1) that it was 
prepared to make game impossible at 
Diamonds while there was an easy Grand 
Slam at No Trumps; (2) that you may 
never find the same situation again in your 
lifetime, but, (3) that its lesson is applicable 
to every bid. Here it is: 


“The object of the bidding is to 
reach the declaration that best fits the 
two hands. When this declaration has 
been reached, do not change it for a 
doubtful one.” 


And now we come to the hand given last 
month: 


No Score North 
South deals. @& 7 
¥ KQ87 
@ A643 
& 10654 
West East 
4Q1084 & 953 
¥ AjJ1094 ¥ 32 
@ 85 ¢ QJ 107 
*& AQ & KJ98 
South 
a& AKJ62 
¥.65 
@ K92 
& 732 


Auction and Contract Bidding 

This is a real hand this time, so we are 
going to bid it first as it should be bid, and 
then I will tell you how it was bid and 
played. 

South should bid One Spade and West 
Two Hearts. 

So far, I am sure that we agree, but what 
is North going to do? Before you say any- 
thing, let me warn you that Two No Trumps 
is bad and not likely to produce game un- 
less South is much stronger than his original 
bid indicates. You may not find enough 
re-entries in his hand to make use of the 
Spades and you can lead them yourself only 
once. I grant you, however, that if West 
had not bid, North should overcall his 
partner’s bid of One Spade with One No 
Trump, but, as the bidding stands, North is 
not obliged to deny the Spades, and, as far 
as he is concerned, 


the best declaration has been reached. 


Just think a minute! 

No game in sight for North and South, 
certainly not in Spades, and North may find 
Two No Trumps very awkward to play. If 
South rebids the Spades, North will be 
forced to bid Two No Trumps, unless, of 
course, West goes to Three Hearts. But 
that is almost too good to hope for! 

On the other hand, suppose the bid is left 
at Two Hearts. South’s original bid of One 
means that he can take 2 tricks at any 
declaration, and North is sure to make at 
least 4 tricks: 3 in Hearts and the Ace of 
Diamonds. Consequently, the best thing to 
do is to let West play the hand and go 
down one or two tricks. 

So North should pass and the bidding will 
probably stop there. 

However, here enters another factor en- 
tirely overlooked in textbooks—the human 
element. 

How the Hand was Bid 

The game was Auction and the bidding 
started as above: One Spade, Two Hearts 
North doubled. 
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Continued from page 26 


Telling Fortunes by Cards ae 
| 


Ace of hearts, the wish and happi- 
ness card 

Knave of diamonds, a young, very 
fair man 

Five of hearts, an attachment 

Knave of clubs, a young dark man 

Four of spades, sorrow or trouble 


It is rare, indeed, to find so many of the 
masculine gender in a single series. Except 
for the knave of clubs, however, the circum- 
stances seem remarkably pleasant. The 
first two are evidently related. In time, the 
enquirer will in all probability marry a 
widower with one son almost grown-up, but 
it will be noticed that the marriage does not 
yet take place. There is every indication 
that the wish made on the cards will be 
realized, and will bring great happiness. 
Another still younger and fairer man, prob- 
ably a relative, will contribute to this 
happiness. The enquirer will now meet a 
young dark man, who for purposes of his 
own seeks to win her confidence. The 
fortune teller may here warn her that her 
friendship with him can bring only sorrow 
and disappointment, which she may be 
able to avoid. Whether she does or not will 
depend on the first cards of series 5. 


Reading of Series 5 


The significations which would be read 
into these cards are: 

Nine of diamonds, a successful busi- 
ness venture 

Nine of hearts, a friend 

Ace of spades, inverted, a personal 
sorrow 

Eight of spades, trouble 

Seven of hearts, marriage 

Ten of clubs, considerabie losses 

Queen of hearts, the enquirer’s 
personal card 


The enquirer is now nearing middle age. 
Her business affairs are at this time in a 
prosperous condition, and her friendships 
are satisfactory in all but one instance. A 
cloud still hangs over her home and fortune 
card, and about this time she loses heavily 
but not irreparably. At the same time she 
realizes that her confidence has been mis- 
placed, and it causes her a great deal of 
heartache. She turns to the blonde widower 
for advice and assistance, and a little later 
marries him. For some time, however, her 
financial loss is still considerable, but she 
seems happy in spite of it. 


Reading of Series 6 


These seven cards might denote: 

Trey of clubs, a difficulty 

King of diamonds, a fair elderly 
man 

Six of spades, sorrow 

Trey of spades, an illness 

Seven of clubs, a long journey, 
partly over water 

Eight of diamonds, great and un- 
expected fortune 

Nine of clubs, the return journey 





The enquirer will meet with and conquer 
an important difficulty about her fiftieth | 
year. The indications do not point to | 
sickness or to financial trouble, so it is| 
probably a family affair, and connected | 
with an elederly man of the blonde type. 
At any rate, it is the cause of some trouble, 
and this is followed by an illness that may 
be of some duration. 

The monotony of life is now broken by a 
long journey, and since the card indicating 
this is within three cards of its companion 
card, the nine of clubs, it indicates both land 
and water, such as, for instance, a trip to 
Europe. The following card supplies the 
motive for the journey, denoting some 
great and unexpected good fortune, as for 
example, a legacy or lucky business deal. 


Reading of Series 7 


These seven cards might signify: 
Ten of diamonds, great wealth 
Deuce of clubs, a change of business 
Joker, something unexpected and 

important 
Four of clubs, a change of business 
Ace of diamonds, good fortune 
Six of clubs, a time card 
Eight of hearts, children or near 
relatives 


This is the final series in life. As will be 
seen from these cards, she will late in life 
acquire considerable wealth. There will 
also be a change of business, probably as a 
result of the money. The unexpected here 
happens, but we cannot doubt it is a 
pleasant turn of affairs, since no difficulty or 
trouble cards are near. However, it appears 
to necessitate another change in business 
affairs, which is still more fortunate. For a 
period of probably six years the enquirer 
lives a happy, care-free life, and dies sur- 
rounded by a considerable number of friends 
and relatives. 





Reading of the Fate Cards 


Only four cards remain. These are the 
fate cards which are intended to summarize 
the life of the enquirer. They are particu- 
larly fortunate. The ten of hearts denotes 
that she will have many friends and lead a 
happy life. The clubs denote a life of travel 
and change. This is no humdrum existence. 
The diamonds foretell success in her chosen 
profession, and no lack of material comfort. 
The queen of clubs signifies a lifelong friend- 
ship with a woman of contrasting character 
to her own. 

In the foregoing analysis I have tried to 
show clearly how an entire life may be 
foreshadowed. The schedule of significa- | 
tions must be used consistently at first, but a 
very little practice fixes it so firmly in the 
mind that the reader may proceed smoothly 
from beginning to end. Some fortune 
tellers do not read the series separately, but 
the aid they give in fixing time limits is 
indispensable to the beginner. The time 
cards, if at the beginning of a series, limit 
the time of that series. Otherwise, the limit 
is on the average, ten years. 
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delicious... 


It's the Cream of Tartar 
in Royal that does it! 


INDIVIDUAL CHICKEN 
SHORTCAKES: Sift together 
2 cups flour, 3 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder*, and '4 tea- 
spoon salt. Add 4 tablespoons 
shortening and mix in thor- 
oughly with steel fork. Add 
1 egg and sufficient water 
(about 4 cup) to make soft 
dough. Cut with any large 
biscuit cutter which has been 
dipped in flour, or half fill 
greased muffin rings which 
have been placed on baking 
pan and bake in hot oven at 
475°F. 10 to 12 minutes. Makes 
six shortcakes. 


These shortcakes split, and 
either buttered or not, as de- 
sired, filled with hot creamed 
chicken or mushrooms, make 
a delicious dish. 


Royal shortcakes can be 
baked immediately after mix- 
ing, or covered and set aside 
in a cool place for baking 
several hours later, or even 
the next day. Because two 
acid-reacting ingredients, 
cream of tartar and tartaric 
acid, are combined in Royal, 
the dough begins to rise as 
soon as mixed and continues 
to rise when put into the oven. 
This is what is meant by 
“double acting.” 


“Be sure to use Royal, for 
whichthis recipe was planned. 





Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar baking powder, 
Absolutely pure. 














Mail the 
coupon 
today. 


Here’s a different and most delightful way to serve 
shortcake—as the main dish instead of as dessert. 


Bake it as usual—to a golden brown... with a 
generous spreading of butter melting softly into 
the creamy white interior. But put it together with 
a smooth cream sauce... rich with choice tidbits 
of tender chicken. 


To be sure of a crust that’s sweet and delicate... 
that will part at the touch of the fork—make it 
with Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking powder. 
For Cream of Tartar never fails to give an extra 
fineness of flavor ... a more flaky, tender texture. 


The Cream of Tartar in Royal comes from luscious 
grapes grown in southern France. Remember— 
when you buy—Royal is the only nationally dis- 
tributed Cream of Tartar baking powder. That is 
why Royal, for sixty years, has been recognized 
throughout the world as the purest, most whole- 
some, and most dependable baking powder. 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, 
Dept. 343, Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. 


Please send my free copy of the famous Royal 
Cook Book containing over 350 recipes 


Name 
Address 


City Prov. 
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Chicken Shortcake 
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“Life | 
despaired |) 


of ” 


As a child, before taking 
Virol, the life of William 
Coppin, of 72, Stanton Street 
London, Eng. +» Was despaired 
of. He is now a remarkable 
oun of Virol’s bone and 
muscle-building properties. 


The remarkable influence of 
Virol on growing tissues 4s 
shown in this case. 


Virol builds bone and 
muscle, restores waste, and 
strengthens the constitution, 
Virol gives School Children 
increased strength to resist 
the dangers of the comi ng 
Winter. Give your chil 
Virol regularly, especially 
when epidemics are about. 
School children need Virol. 



















WILLIAM | 
COPPIN 









SAME BOY A YEAR OLD. 


VIROL — 


Sold in 16 oz., 8 oz. and 4 oz. tins. 


Afeee Aftee Virol 





Much Have You 


How 


Saved in the Last Year? 


T IS hard to save money, isn’t it? In fact, if you are 

going to build up a substantial bank account, it is a 

great help to have a little additional income for your 
spare time. 


Now that is just what we are offering you. Since you 
enjoy The Chatelaine (and that is probably what you 
are doing right now), is it not reasonable to suppose 
that others may also? We will pay you to sell subscrip- 
tions for this popular Canadian magazine. Write 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO. 
LIMITED 


Circulation Dept. 153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Seven Stars Quilt 


Seven Stars is a romantic sounding name, 
but the quilt way really deserves this lofty 
title. It’s a beauty, and the design formed 
by the twelve light diamond shaped units 
within is striking enough to warrant a third 
color, as white being used for it with the 
red and yellow prints suggested. Of course 
this is a rather difficult one to piece, as 
blocks sew in rather than all going in straight 
seams. 


Cardboard patterns are made exactly like 
the ones here given. Draw around these 


on to material but cut a seam larger and 
then sew back to the pencil line. As the 
Seven Star block is a good twenty inches 
across, and about twenty-four long, set 
together on all sides with the large triangles, 
it only takes from nine to sixteen blocks 
depending on the size and borders wanted, 
to make a quilt. We cannot give exact 
cutting pattern for the large triangle, but 
it is easily made this way. Mark an angle 
from your diamond block, extend twenty 
inches from each apex and connect. This 
should make equal angles and equal sides. 
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. ODAY, as never before, the modern woman is going They are finding it more comfortable — for the four 
more places ... finding more things to do... _long semi-elliptic springs are under the cushioned con- 
finding more time for her children and for social and __ trol of hydraulic shock absorbers. And they are 
community activity. Naturally, she drives herself. driving it with greater pride—because of its beautiful 
And the modern woman brings to the choosing of her new Fisher bodies with their richly upholstered in- 
own car the same keen appreciation of motoring values _teriors and their lavish appointments. 
that marks the army of men who are driving more Chev- It theve fo. need ta your emi bcin adaa ee 
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rolets today than ever before in Chevrolet history. 


a 

So... “A Car For Her, Too” instantly suggests the 
new Chevrolet Six. For women are finding this new 
car a greater pleasure to drive — because its big 50- 
horsepower six-cylinder motor is remarkably smooth, 

P ; } 

e ry . . . 
powerful and quiet. They are finding it easier to con- 
trol—due to the improved steering mechanism and the 


internal-expanding weather-proof brakes. 





Car For Her, Too” .. . visit your Chevrolet dealer. 
See this remarkable Six—drive it. You may purchase 
any one of the eight beautiful new models at extremely 
low prices and on the attractive G.M.A.C. Deferred 


Payment Plan. 
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**Grow old along with me; . 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which 

The first was made" 
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143 University Ave. 


— Dane, hi. 
Oh Mary, Mary) 
ee ee 


és REAT news, Mary! I’ve just fixed it so 

we'll be independent at sixty. No 
money troubles—no worries—comfort and 
happiness for you and the kids, no matter 
what happens!’ 


**How did Idoit? Simply by taking out the New Great- 
West Prosperity Policy. You bet I’m feeling GOOD. 
Be home in twenty minutes to tell you all about it.” 


THE GREAT~WEST 


“PROSPERITY” 


POLICY 


is a new plan specially designed for men who desire 
early financial independence. Example: Man, aged 25, 
deposits $313.50 annually. At age 60 he has the option of 
drawing a monthly income of $100 for life or a guaran- 
teed lump sum of $14,300—plus substantial accumu- 
lated profits. In the event of death, his family inherits 
the full benefits. 


The New Great-West “‘Prosperity”’ plan affords special 
disability privileges and numerous other appealing 
features. Write for information. 





Did the thought ever occur to you that you might 
profitably use your spare time? 

We will pay you handsomely to render a service to 
the members of your community. 


It is being done by dozens of other people in other 
towns just like yours. 


Surely what another can do, you can, at least, try. 


You do not place yourself under any obligation by 
asking us to send you complete details. 


Write the Local Representatives’ Dept. 


The MacLean Publishing 


Company, Limited 


Pe at-WHoe st 


Toronto 2, Ont. 





‘What of Y our Child ? 


The Hustled Schoolchild 
by Frances Lily Johnson 


UST the other day I received a letter 

from a mother of schoolchildren who 

is very much worried because her boys 
are living in such a state of hurry that they 
do not even have time to eat their meals 
properly. They are, consequently, subject 
to many digestive upsets which are leading 
to malnutrition. The food for these boys 
is carefully prepared, and they are being 
served the things that are good for them 
but they are not receiving the benefit of 
what they eat. 

The problem confronting this mother 
is so pertinent to most mothers with school- 
age children that it seems worth while to 
consider it in these columns and see what 
can be done to lessen the burden under 
which these children perhaps unconsciously 
struggle. 

In the first place, let us try to discover 
what is responsible for the eternal hurry 
and rush under which we all labor. Is not 
the fact that the age in which we are living 
is an age of speed, back of all the trouble? 
We rush by the motor car ahead of us to 
save a minute which we do not need to 
save; we hurry from our homes to the office, 
or rush madly down to shop; and then, the 
precious minutes gained, slip through our 
fingers and we know not where they go— 
for we are still in a tearing hurry to get 
things done. The children catch the feeling 
of rush in the atmosphere which is the 
result of present day speedy methods, and 
they too live in a state of hurry which 
upsets their equilibrium and paves the way 
for nervous tensions and dissatisfaction. 
The feeling that we must constantly hustle, 


is, it seems to me, more than anything else 
an attitude of mind toward life which the 
present day human has accepted and which 
precludes any indulgence in repose. The 
ability to arrive at this leisurely feeling of 
relief from pressure, so essential to the 
attainment and maintenance of a healthy 
mind in a healthy body, is almost a lost art 
in the modern world. 

The schoolchild’s life in the present age 
like that of his parents, tends to become 
one long hustle with practically no true 
leisure at all. He has his lessons, his com- 
pulsory games, his organized drill, his clubs, 
and on top of this, perhaps, his swimming, 
his music, his skating, his chores about the 
house, so that in all the livelong day he has 
no time to do what every child and every 
adult loves to do—nothing in particular. 

One mother I know, who may be very 
far-sighted, is keeping her child out of 
school until he is eight with the avowed 
object of lessening the strain when he does 
go. To this end he is now taking music 
lessons, violin and piano, so that the drud- 
gery part of learning their rudiments will 
be over before he mects the task of acquiring 
school lessons. This same child, who is six, 
has already learned to swim, skate and 
dance so that he will be proficient in these 
arts at a time when others are still learning. 
His mother, a cultured Englishwoman, says 
she hopes to avoid undue pressure by seeing 
that he has learned enough extra curricula 
subjects before he enters school to leave 
him free to focus his attention on the 
required curriculum when he embarks on 

Continued on page 46 
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Even the healthiest 
mouth can't afford 
a cheap dentifrece 
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The r romise of Beauty 


Hair—to have or not to have | 
by MAB 
DF 





T IS a high tribute to Forhan’s that people whose 

teeth are beyond the help of ordinary toothpastes 
employ this finer dentifrice. 

For, as millions know, it gives a double protection. 
At the same time it cleans the teeth, it helps to give the gums the care they need, 

Why, then, should the healthy mouth, the gleaming mouth of youth, have 
less than Forhan’s protection? Isn’t it far better to avoid trouble by the help 
of Forhan’s than to use this dentifrice only after trouble has come? 

Forhan’s was originated by a dentist, R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. He developed 
a preparation which dentists used in the treatment of pyorrhea. Then, as a 
further aid to dentists, he embodied the benefit of this preparation in the 
excellent dentifrice which bears his name. 

When you brush your teeth, simple precaution urges that you brush them 
with Forhan’s. Used with massage at the time of brushing, it helps to restore 
the glow of health to tender gums—aids gums which are firm and sound to 
keep their health throughout the years. 

Forhan’s comes in two sizes—35¢ and 60¢—a few 
cents a tube more than the ordinary toothpaste, and 
exceedingly well worth it. Forhan’s Limited, Montreal. 


Y FRIEND Ruth is of opinion that “Ah, you come to me for hair trouble,” 
M beauty shops flourish because said this expert. “It is my specialty. I am 
women are less vain than men. She __ the friend of hair and I am also the enemy. 
When my customers say to me, ‘My hair it 





says: “The average man is pretty well 
satisfied with the way he looks. He can be come out,’ I say, ‘I will keep it in by my 


indifferent to thinning hair, bald spots, a treatment.’ And when they say, ‘I have hair 
bow-window figure and flat feet because he that grows thick in the wrong place,’ I say 
knows that he will be loved in spite of any that I too can fix. My preparation that I 
or all of these things. But a woman does learn in France, it will take it off without 
not have this feeling of security, and she pain, without harm. See, I will show you.” 
grabs at whatever straws the beauty doctors She produced a little tin box in which 
will throw to her, in an effort to escape was a preparation that looked like maple 
sinking into the ocean of old age. Take my _ syrup, but which was much heavier in bulk. 
case,” continued Ruth. “At this very Taking a small roll of this in her fingers she 
moment my hair needs curling, my nails proceeded with almost incredible swiftness 
need attention, and I could do with a facial. to remove the hair from Ruth’s face and 
I get so tired of trying to keep up to the arms. It was done by a sort of rocking 
mark from a beauty standpoint that I’ve process, pressing down against the hair and 
got to the state of being jealous of the back again, each movement leaving the skin 
freedom of an animal. Think of the easy perfectly bald. Ruth assured me that there 
life that a dog or a cow leads—especially a was no pain from the treatment. I picked 
cow! No worries, no permanent waves, no up a small roll of this waxlike product and 
keeping up with the Joneses. She eats tried it on my arm, but I had not the trick 
greens with ut needing a doctor to prescribe of movement and did not make much head- 
them, she can bathe and drink at the same way. Ruth, however, became proficient 
time, and when she is tired she can lie down’ very quickly. She purchased a box of what 


and chew the cud. And yet, who wants to she calls ‘fuzz remover,’ and says that she is 
be a cow?” now lying in wait for the odd 


I decided that there must hair that may unwarily pre- 
be some special reason for sent itself out of its proper 


this diatribe, for ordinarily environment. 
Ruth is a happy soul. “Yes,” After this demonstration 


she said in answer to my in hair removing, Madame 





Any mouth may have pyorrhea 


Write your problems to 
Mab, care of the and at forty the odds are 


Promise of Beauty De- inspected Ruth’s scalp which 
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query, “I am a bit bothered. 
I am developing a growth of 
hair on my upper lip and 
also on my arms. I have 
shaved it off but it has come 
back like an unwanted rela- 
tion. And to make matters 
worse, the hair on my head 
which I need very badly is 
coming out in quantities. 
Do you wonder that I am 
dispirited in mind?” 

I advised her to have a hot 
oil treatment for her scalp 
and a shampoo, and after 
these had been administered 
we set out to find a French 
beauty specialist whose 
method for the removal of 
superfluous hair had been 
recommended to me. 


partment, and she will 
help you in the selection 
of the right cosmetics 
for your individual 
needs and will tell you 
how to apply them. You 
may want the leaflets of 
tllustrated exercises and 
instruction for facial 
massage also, the charge 
for which is ten cents 
each. Mab will answer 
any questions pertain- 
ing to your health and 
beauty. Be sure to send 
a stamped addressed 
envelope when writing 
us for information. 


she said was sluggish and 
needed waking up. She 
approved of the oil treat- 
ment but said that massage 
was also required. This she 
proceeded to give, and during 
her expert manipulations | 
gave us various pointers for 
future care of the scalp and 
hair. Here are a few of them: 

1. If your skin and hair 
are dry, use oil within and 
without. It will bring baok 
the bloom to your skin and 
the gloss to your hair. 

2. No hairdresser in the 
world can give you lovely 
hair with his scissors, his 
curling irons, or his perman- 
ent-waving apparatus. Love- 





4 out of 5 








Forhan’s{ 
for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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his academic career. It will be interesting 
to see how her plans for the boy work out. 
If by careful forethought she is successful 
|in guarding her child from the worry due 
to a constant awareness of overpressure, 
| other mothers would be advised to try the 
same method with their children as a thera- 
peutic measure. 
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| HOSE of us, however, who have children 


. sewing, 
pen work. Merely apply already laboring under the load of 
on of Murime an | standard education must look for a remedy 


afew drops 


| which will at least lighten the burden and 
almost at one 


e they'll feel 
help the children accomplish the tasks 


ested. : 4 ae ‘ 

fresh and r : 1 required of them without loss of mental 
Millions use Murine dav'y health. A little careful thought and plan- 
their ¢y ning will do much to supply a remedy in 


e 

to help ae bright an@ | individual cases. 
always © 60¢ at drug and School lessons must be finished and 
vigorous. tores. Try it! | parents should see that the child has a fair 
department © | chance to do homework at home. A room 

r a of his own with a desk or table for work, 
where he can shut the door and apply him- 
self, is an invaluable aid to the successful 
completion of homework. Also parents can 
tactfully find out if any part of the work 
is not understood. Then, if they do not 
consider themselves competent to explain 
the matter, they should enlist the aid of 
the child’s teacher. Teachers are most 
co-operative when appealed to, and it is 
not to be wondered at if they do not realize 
the difficulties one child is experiencing 
when a class of forty or fifty has to be 
considered. 

Then, too, quite innocently many parents 
add to the child’s already weighty burden 
by constantly exhorting him to excel the 
standing of his comrades. Before asking 
extra high marks, we should make sure 
that the child is capable of their attain- 
ment. It is not fair to require from him 
what his natural endowment precludes. 
_|A-wiser way is to encourage him to surpass 

his own previous record, since by so doing 
you are not in danger of pitting him against 
his mental superiors, but are showing him 
that it is the amount of effort expended 
which counts. 

As to the chores which are required of a 
child at home, such as cutting grass, shovel- 
ling snow, and keeping his room tidy— 
these are most essential if the child is to 
realize that home-making is a joint enter- 
prise which depends for its success on the 
co-operative spirit of its members. 

Each child should feel a personal respon- 
sibility for his share in the homemaking. 
But home demands should be as slight 
as is compatible with letting the child feel 
he is an active partner, and no matter how 
small his contribution to the home, it is a 
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Sold in boxes: 25 cents. 
ACENTS—F. L. BENEDICT & CO necessary factor in its maintenance. The 
task should be fitted to the child. Parti- 





270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal. 


Children’s 
and Colds 


Head colds and persisten 
coughs are quickly 

50 years ‘Soeietaes 
has Jemonstrated 


cularly he should be given the care of his 
,- fown room as that is his own particular 
sanctum and yet is part of the larger entity, 
the home. 









S TO extra curricula activities in which 
the child wishes to engage, they should 
be chosen carefully with a view to not let- 
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constant recognition that no matter how 
fast or hard one works it is impossible ever 


Disinfects 
infection. 








TRAGEDIES TO_H 


center about a lack of careful 
attention to the practice of 
feminine hygiene. She should 
know that doctors and nurses 
recommend the 


MARVEL 
WHIRLING SPRAY 


Easy to ask for... easy to use w 
+..@asy to put away. Send for free booklet “Femi- 
nine Hygiene’’. 


Fthel H. Wilson, reg. nurse, Maclean, Benn 


ER 





& Nelson, Inc. 389 St. Paul Street, West, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Please send me booklet in sealed envelope. 

City Prov. 


to catch up with what one has undertaken. 
Children are usually so anxious to learn, 
so eager for new experiences, so willing to 
co-operate in any enterprise, that they are 
prone to overestimate their own ability 


and strength. So they should be carefully | 


guarded. Athletics, such as swimming, 
hockey, baseball and football, afford excel- 
lent recreation and participation in them 
is a splendid character builder, but if the 


child is so hustled that he takes part in| 
them unwillingly as an automaton, receiving | 


no real satisfaction from participation, 


such recreation is valueless and becomes a | 


liability instead of an asset. 

The same is true of such organizations 
as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and Camp- 
fire Girls. These Clubs are a wonderful 
physical and mental stimulus, particularly 
to city-bred children who learn much by 
their aid. But, if they become merely 
another straw added to the already over- 
heavy load, boys and girls are better without 
them. 

What we must do is teach children to 
make a choice of activities, since it is not 
possible to take part in all of them. Here 
the parent can help—not by arbitrarily 
making a selection for the child, but by 
helping him to make his own selection. The 
parent can tell in which activities the child 
is most interested, and lead him to see for 
himself which it is desirable for him to enter 
at a certain time and which to reserve for a 
later day. 

It is essentially true that a pressing need 
for hurry is the enemy of the best effort 
in any field. Children should be taught to 
undertake only what they can finish in the 
allotted time and no more. The people 
who are always on top of their jobs are 
those who have learned their own capacity 
and will stretch that capacity to the limit 
but not beyond. They are people who have 
learned to choose between the essentials 
and non-essentials and this is what children 
must learn to do. 

There is one other way in which parents 
can help. Sometimes hurry is due to an 
actual lack of time necessary to accomplish 
a task. We all know the child who rushes 
to school without breakfast because he got 
up too late. A few minutes extra time makes 
all the difference between a hurried depar- 
ture and a leisurely one. This the parent 
can arrange by having the child rise a little 
earlier, if necessary, and also by having 
meals exactly on time, so that members of 
the family will know just what intervals 
elapse between the routine matters that 
affect each member of the household. 

In order then to lessen for our children 
the pressure due to the atmosphere of hurry 
in which we live, we should: 

1. See that the child has a place of his 
own in which to concentrate on the school 
tasks he brings home. 

2. See that the time allotted for routine 
matters, such as the morning toilet, is 
sufficient for unhurried completion of the 
task. 

3. Help the child to make wise choices 
in his extra-curricula activities, so that he 
will have some really free time. 

4. See that too much is not expected of 
him in help about the house or in his school 
standing. 











The Color Note 
in Bedrooms 


Modern bedrooms are col- 
orful and cheerful . . . smart 
effects easily obtained by 
binding and trimming cur- 
tains, bedspreads and shams 
with Priscilla Bias Fold Tapes 
. .- which cost less than rib- 
bons, and which make bind- 
ing the simplest part of sew- 
ing. 

Priscilla can be oe as quickly 
as you can sew and cannot pucker. 
Buy Priscilla in Silk, Rayon, Lawn, 
Gingham checks and striped Per- 
cale.. in 30 tubfast shades and love- 


ly two and three-tone color combi- 
nations . . Single or Double Fold. 


Priscilla Sells Everywhere 
It is Quite Inexpensive 


YOUR FREE FASHION BOOK 
is waiting for you... sixteen pages 
illustrated in colors... brimful of 
ideas and mys hints. Write name 
and address plainly to,Dept. B. 
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The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 


999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 












Magnesia Best for 
Your Indigestion 


Warns Against Doping Stomach With 
Artificial Digestants 








Most people who suffer, either occasion- 
ally or chronically, from gas, sourness and 
indigestion, have now discontinued dis- 
agreeable diets, patent foods and the use 
of harmful drugs, stomach tonics, medi- 
cines and artificial digestants, and instead 
take a teaspoonful or four tablets of 
Bisurated Magnesia in a little water after 
meals with the result that their stomach 
no longer troubles them, they are able to 
eat as they please and they enjoy muca 
better health. Those who use Bisuratecd 
Magnesia never dread the approach of 
meal time because they know this wonder- 
ful anti-acid and food corrective, which 
can be obtained from any good drug store, 
will instantly neutralize the stomach acid- 
ity, sweeten the stomach, prevent food 
fermentation, and make digestion easy. 
Try this plan yourself, but be certain to 
get Bisurated Magnesia especially pre- 
pared for stomach use. 


Names 
For Campers & Travellers 
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Personal belongings. Travellers 

aiso know the wisdom of easy 

identification. CASH'S NAMES 

are the neatest, safes, most 

economical means of marking 

clothing and linen. 

They are permanent, 

3 ‘ as to apply and 

' identify the owner as 

well as his clothes 

TRIAL OFFER: Send 

10c. for one dozen of your own 

first name woven in fast thread 

on fine cambric tape. Order from 
your dealer or write 


a3. Cash Inc. 


150 Grier St., 
Celleville, Ont. 
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Two Smart Georgette Collars 


by ANNETTE BLAKELY 


GLORIFIED bertha arrangement, 

such as the collars pictured here—of 
sheer material in white, cream, beige or 
flesh tones—is a feature of today’s mode 
which can be utilized conveniently in 
bringing a last year’s frock up to date. 
Matching cuffs are added when the sleeve is 
suitable—usually just a tight straight little 





The oval collar is more exacting to 
cut out, as you will need a good oval 
outline. The best way is to work it out 
first on a piece of cotton and use this 
for a pattern. Good measurements are 
twenty-four inches for width, twenty- 
eight inches for length. The points 
should be outlined with a thread, mak- 
ing each one and a half inches deep, 
Run a thread also: around the desired 
neckline. Have the machine hem- 
stitching done along these guiding 
threads, then cut it through the middle 
of your picot edge. 

It will be seen that this neck differs 
from the other in that there is no 
turned-over binding. The collar just 
sits over the flat dress top, being held 
with a fancy pin in front and, if neces- 
sary, at the back, too. 
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cuff, pointed, scalloped or lace-trimmed to 
match the collar. 

One illustration shows just how simply 
two of these berthas are constructed. One is 
no more than an oblong of material with the 
neckline cut out and finished and an edge of 
lace added. The other is an oval, pointed 
and picoted around the edge. 


| 





For the oblong collar cut a piece of 
material seventeen by thirty-two inches. 
Cut out a round piece for the neck— 
this should be measured to fit the 
neckline of the dress with which it will 
be worn. Bind the neck with fine net. | 
The lace used here is one of the attrac- 
tive écru net laces with one very irregu- 
lar edge. Baste the lace with its points 
over the material, stitch it on around 
its outline, using an over-and-over 
stitch with a single thread of an em- 
broidery strand in color to match the 
georgette. Cut away the material from 
under the lace. To adjust the bertha, 
you turn in the net edge around the 
neck of the dress and fasten the ends of 
the collar with a brooch. 
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Oo woman should overlook 





this assurance of safety in 
sanitary protection 


HAT a comfort to feel the 

safety and security of Kotex 
protection! You'll wonder how you 
ever managed without it. Because 
this protection /asts...through busy 
hours. And it stays soft and com- 
fortable. You will appreciate that. 


This unique comfort is due to the 
Kotex absorbent—Cellucotton (not 
cotton) absorbent wadding, a 
cellulose substance which for sani- 
tary purposes, performs the same 
function as the softest cotton, with 
five times the absorbency, five times 
the efficiency. 


Cellucotton absorbs away from the 
surface, leaving the sedi always 
soft and delicate. This prevents 
chafing and packing, and makes 
Kotex hygienic as well as comfort- 
able. 


This same absorbent is used today in 
more than 50% of Canada's leading 
hospitals. No woman could ask a 


| safer guide in choosing sanitary pro- 


tection. 


And here is the reason so many 
women first began to use Kotex: it 
is easy to dispose of. That fact 
alone has helped to change the 





hygienic habits of millions of women 
the world over! 


There are many ways in which Kotex 
is better. Read about them in the 
little box below. Then try Kotex 
and test its lasting protection for 
yourself. 


No embarrassment when buying. 
Just say Kotex at any drug, dry goods 
or department store. Regular size 
60c for box of dozen. Super-size, 75c. 
Directions in every package. 


KOTEX IS SOFT... 


Not a deceptive softness, that soon packs 
into chafing hardness. But a delicate, 
fleecy softness that lasts for hours. 


. Safe, secure...keeps your mind at 
ease. 

- Rounded and tapered corners—for 
inconspicuous protection. 


. Deodorizes.. .safely, thoroughly, by a 
special process. 


. Disposable, completely, instantly. 





MADE IN CANADA 


KOT EX 


Sanitary Napkins 


Mail coupon now 
for THREE sampies of Kotex 
and valuable on women’s 
hygiene ... FREE. 
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Two Sizes 


Regular size 60c a dozen and 
Supersize 75c a dozen 


Kotex Company of Canada, Limited, 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


You may send 3 samples of Kotex and book, 
‘*Personal Hygiene,” in plain envelope. 


- 3 KOTEX Samples! 





Perfect 
dyeing 
is 
SO easy 





IAMOND DYES contain the 


highest quality aanilines that 
money can buy. That’s why they give 
such clear, bright, new looking colors 
to dresses, drapes, lingerie. 

It’s so easy to use Diamond Dyes 
because they are so rich in pure anilines. 
And that’s the reason they go on so 
smoothly and evenly without spotting 
or streaking. That’s why they keep 
their depth and brilliance through 
months of wear and scores of washings. 

When perfect dyeing is so easy—and 
costs no more—why experiment with 
makeshift methods? Just remember 
this: The white package Diamond 
Dyes are the best dyes you can buy for 
general use, they will dye or tint any 
material—silk, wool, cotton, linen, 
rayon, any mixed goods. The blue pack- 
age is a special dye for pure silk or pure 
wool. It gives extra fastness and bright- 
ness to these two materials. Either 
package at any drug store—15c. 


Diamond 


es 
Highest Quality Anilines 


Free Beautiful 64 paze 


book, full of dollar-saving 
ideas for dress and home 
decoration. The supply ‘s 
limited, so mail the 
coupon, now! 














Diamond Dyes 
Windsor, Ontario 


Please send “Color Craft” FREE. 
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ly hair grows only from a healthy, well- 
nourished, clean scalp. You would be sur- 
prised to know how few really healthy, 
normal scalps there are in the world. 

3. Don’t let your scalp be tight. Loosen 
it by massage and brushing, and nourish it 
with oils if it is dry. 

4. Shampoo once a fortnight and always 
precede the shampoo with a hot oil rub, and 
this even if the hair is oily. Use a liquid 
pure soap for your hair wash, and do not 
add ammonia or other drying agents to the 
water. Use rain water for the purpose if 
possible. Rinse thoroughly with many 
waters, to the last of which add the juice of 
half a lemon. Hair needs to be clean above 
all else. 

5. A lubricant for the hair is particularly 
needed after a permanent wave, which is a 
very drying process but which Madame 
considered was not as injurious to the hair 
as constant curling with the iron. She ad- 
vised a tiny quantity of castor oil carefully 
massaged into the scalp at frequent in- 
tervals. ‘ 

6. Nearly all the hair ills could be avoided 
if only five minutes a day were spent in 
brushing and massaging. Madame also 
suggested taking bunches of hair in both 
hands and gently pulling it to bring the 
blood to the surface. 

7. Madame did not advocate the use of 
dyes for greying hair, but said that if people 
were bent upon artificially maintaining the 


youthful shade of their hair, a very few 
preparations could be relied upon to do the 
work without causing tears and complete 
disillusionment. Science has moved a long 
way in this respect. 

There is no doubt that those of us who 


wear our hair short have grown very careless } 


about brushing and massage. We are dis- 
posed to run a comb through it, and let it 
go, and then wail because the hair refuses 
to look other than neglected. Short hair 
needs just as much care as long hair; in fact, 
it needs more because the faults are more 
obvious. It is the personal daily attention 
that counts. 


to go to a professional for treatments their 
hair must necessarily suffer. But, unless 
there is some scalp infection, hair can be 
kept in good condition by personal effort. 
Of course, it is most luxurious to be able to 
have the dexterous treatments of a trained 


operator if one can afford this luxury, but | 


home treatments if intelligently pursued will 
keep the hair healthy and luxuriant. One 
of the principal reasons why home care of 
the hair is less effective than professional 


care is because the professional! is paid for | 


the work and keeps at it, while the good 
intentions of the amateur often peter out. 


So you see you can both keep vour hair | 
and lose it. You can induce it to stay where | 


it belongs and you can rout it from in- 
trusion when it is not a desirable adjunct. 


Some Favorite Savories 
by P. CLAYTON 


SAVORY to follow the dessert is 

very much enjoyed by many people 

and is a valuable addition to a 
dinner party. Some of the following recipes 
may also be used as breakfast dishes. 


Curry Toast 


Beat the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs 
with a dessertspoonful of curry powder, one 
tablespoonful of chili vinegar and enough 
cream to moisten nicely. Heat and spread 
on hot buttered toast. 


Sardine Savory 

Take six sardines, skin and bone them 
and pound in a mortar. Add a few drops of 
anchovy sauce, pepper and salt to taste and 
a little butter. Pound all together and 
serve in little piles on hot buttered toast. 
cooked dried haddock can be used in place 
of the sardines. 


Scotch Woodcock 

Melt a bit of butter in astew-pan, add one 
tablespoonful of good gravy, pepper and 
salt to taste, break in two eggs and stir 
quickly. When mixture thickens add flavor- 
ing of anchovy sauce. Have ready some 
very hot buttered toast, pour mixture over 
and serve immediately. 


Craigie Toast 


Three eggs well beaten, one green chili 
cut fine, the inside of two tomatoes cut into 
small pieces, a little milk, one ounce of 
butter. Mix together with a little salt, heat 
very hot and serve on hot toast. 
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Egg Balls 


Hard-boil four or five eggs, remove yolks 


and pound in a mortar with a little anchovy 
essence and cayenne pepper. Make them 
into a paste with the white of a raw egg. 
Shape into balls the size of a walnut, roll in 
flour and fry in deep fat. Serve on rounds of 
toast on which has been sprinkled finely 
chopped white of egg. 


Pulled Bread 


Cut a very new loaf in half and pull out 
from the centres lumps of the crumb about 
the size of a large egg. Put these into the 
oven until lightly browned, then serve at 
once with the anchovy balls. 


Anchovy Butter 


This is excellent with pulled bread. Take 
two ounces of fresh butter, two hard-boiled 
yolks of eggs and six boned anchovies. Add 
a little coralline pepper, pound all together, 
then rub all through a fine sieve. Make into 
balls and put in a cool place until wanted. 


Aigrettes of Anchovy 


Take some fillets of anchovies, season 
with a little cayenne, a little salad oil and 
chopped parsley. Let them lie in this season- 
ing one hour, then dip each separately in 
frying batter and fry six or eight minutes. 
Take up and sprinkle one piece with parsley 
and one with a little lobster coral. Dish up 
alternately and serve hot. This is a very 
pretty savory. 


Ham Savory 
Mix three tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
ham with two tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Season with cayenne, make very hot in 
small saucepan, spread on rounds of buttered 
toast and sprinkle grated cheese thickly 
over. 
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Some of our correspondents | 
seem to think that because they are unable 


Brown before fire and serve at once. | 
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Brunette Beauty 


Dull, lifeless, brown hair 
glows with alluring tints 
after a shampoo with Evan 
Williams “Graduated”. 
Six distinct shampoos for 
every shade of hair, at 
your druggist. 
Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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FAT GR WES 
A TIP FOR YOU 


All over the world Kruschen Salts is 
appealing to girls and vomen who 
strive for an attractive, free from fat, 
figure that cannot fail to win admiration. 
Here’s the recipe that banishes fat and 
brings into blossom all the natural 
attractiveness that every woman pos- 
sesses. 

Every morning take one quarter tea- 
spoon of Kruschen Salts in a glass of 
hot water before breakfast. 

Be sure and do this every morning, for 
“It’s the little daily dose that takes 
off the fat.” Don’t miss a morning. 
The Kruschen habit means that ail 
poisonous waste matter and harmful 
acids and gases are expelled from the 
system. 

At the same time the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bowels are toned up and 
the pure, fresh blood containing Nature's 
six life-giving salts is carried to every 
organ, gland, nerve, and fibre of the 
body, and this is followed by “ that 
Kruschen feeling” of energetic health 
and activity that is reflected in bright 
eyes, clear skin, cheerful vivacity, and 
a charming figure, 


Make Clothes 
in the New 
“Dressmaker 
Styles” 


THE NEW FASHIONS-alluring- 
iy Santen with their graceful 
ses and flounces—are not at 
all difficult to make if you 
know the secrets of the true 
“dressmaker's touch.” 

In afew short weeks, rightat 
home, the Woman's Institute 
canteach you the fine points 
of dressmaking that you need 
for the new styles. And you 
can make all your own clothes 
at tremendous savings. 








68-page Dresamaking 
Lesson FREE 
So that you maysee how easily 
you can learnthrough this fas- 
cinating step-by-step method, 
we will gladly send you a 68- 
page sample lesson free. It 
describes and pictures the de- 
tails of cutting and finishing 
difficult parts of a dress. Just mailthe coupon and 
we willsend you thisfree lesson, as well as our booke 


let, “Making Beautiful Clothes " Do it todey/ 


WOMAN’S IN STITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C259, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- 
ject I have checked below: 
(Home PDressemaking (COMillinery 


()Professional Dressmaking [)Cooking 


I cela aed ail ined clears 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 


NO a 
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Ideas for 
the Shower 






(Below) 
Corner square 
in process 


by ALICE BEAL 


(An explanation of the crochet stitches 
will be found at the end of this article.) 


chamber upon the little lady who is 

planning her new home—or shower 
them upon your own dresser top and pillows! 
The crochet is lacy, easy to do, and is 
decidedly nice in appearance. The added 
touch of simple embroidery is charming and 
quickly worked, just lines of blue running 
stitch, French knot flowers in rose and 
yellow, and tiny single stitch leaves worked 
with three threads of stranded cotton. 

Edges of pieces are machine hemstitched 
and crocheting is worked into the spaces of 
the stitching. Squares consisting of four 
spaces form the edging and the insets. 

Two balls of No. 60 hard twist crochet 
cotton are needed for the three doilies and 
the same number of balls will make lace for a 
pair of slips. Use a No. 14 steel hook. 

The directions which follow are given for 
doilies, the lace for the slips being made in 
the same way varying only in the number 
of squares between corner squares. The 
squares consist of 2 rows of 2 spaces (sp) 
which are worked as in filet with 2 trebles 


G chamber these dainty things for the 





(t) and 2 chains (ch) between. In the corner | 


squares the spaces are formed with long 
trebles (It) and in some instances a double 
treble (dt) is used in order to finish square 
at the proper point to continue in another 
direction. 

Work 2 doubles (d) in each space of hem- 
stitching, join and fasten off. To begin 
squares of sp, ch 6, sl st in any st on side of 
doily (for pillow case sl st in 12th d from 
point at right side), turn, * work 2 sp 
(chaining 5 for the first), turn and work 2 
sp on these 2 sp, then ch 5 as foundation 
-for next square, skip 7 d on edge, sl st in 
next, turn and repeat from * to corner, 
having the last square joined to 4th d from 
corner. 

For corner square omit ch, and work a It 
in corner stitch, then ch 2, It in middle of 
It just made, ch 5, t in middle of last It, 
ch 5, t in same place where last t was made, 
ch 2, t in middle of first it to finish square, 
ch 5, sl st in 4th d on edge, turn, and repeat 
from * arranging work so that 4th square 
(for pillow slip the 7th square) is fastened 
to both sides of corner. For this corner 
square work 2 sp as before and turn, then 
ch 2, dt in next t working off 2 loops only 


touch of dainty 
embroidery in color 
adds immensely to 
the charm of these 
lace trimmed pretties 
for your chamber. 


A 


A dresser set and pillow slips 












-A\s Fresh and Charming as Spring Itself: 


The Neur 


BORDERED 


Heler Kan 


FABRICS 


HIS year Peter Pan Fabrics are gayer, 

lovelier than ever. Especially the new 
Bordered Fabrics, designed by Parisian artists 
expressly to interpret the princess lines of the 
New Silhouette. They are the last word in 
sophisticated chic. 
A year ahead in style, the new Bordered Peter Pan Prints 
make up easily and inexpensively into adorably smart day- 
time frocks for yourself or children. And you have this 
guarantee that the glorious colors will always stay fresh 


and new; 
“We will replace any garment made 
Pan, if it fades.” 


30 FREE SAMPLES: To help you plan your 


Spring wardrobe, we will send 30 samples of Peter Pan 
Fabrics, together with colored Fashion Pictures—FREE 


of genuine Peter 








| == The Hovse === 


Back of Peter Pan’s Guarantee: 
NISBET & AULD, 
LIMITED 


Canada’s Foremost 
Fabric House SSS 


Nisbet & Auld, Limited, 
34 West Wellington St., Toronte 


Please send me 30 samples of Peter Pan, together with colored 
Fashion Pieenee—¥" REE 











A Touch of the Modernistic 

Not many homes will adopt an entirely modernistic air—but here and 
there a touch of “Art Moderne” shows that this expression of our swiftly 
moving age has not found us unresponsive. 

A sophisticated bit of glass, a square book-stand or gay draperies in sky- 
scraper designs show the subtle influence of this new mode. 

And now, with new hand-blocked draperies, Kirsch Extension Rods 
bearing a “motif moderne” of cast aluminum finished in vivid colour har- 
monies, complete the drapery ensemble. 

The same quality that you have 
always found in Kirsch Drapery 
Hardware comes to you in modern 
guise. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. | 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 


Please send me Kirsch booklet free of | 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 
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No wonder 
COLDS 


yield so quickly! 


HEN rubbed on throat and chest, 
M48) this modern vaporizing ointment 
saan colds two ways at once: 





By Stimulation and Inhalation 


(1) Its healing ingredients are released 
as vapors by the body-heat, and breathed 
in direct to the inflamed air-passages, loos- 
ening the phlegm and easing the difficult 
breathing. 

(2) At the same time, like a poultice or 
plaster, it acts through and stimulates the 
skin, “drawing out” the tightness and 
soreness, and thus helping the inhaled 
vapors to relieve the congestion. 


Can't Upset the Stomach 


Mothers of small children especially ap- 
preciate Vicks because, being externally 
applied, it avoids the constant use of 
internal medicines, so disturbing to deli- 
cate little stomachs. 

For free sample and interesting booklet, 


write J. T. Wait Co., Ltd., 442 St. 
Frangois Xavier Street, Montreal, 


ICKS 


VapoRus 

















‘Luncheon Dishes That Are Different 


by ETHYL DARKE 


OMETIMES it happens that the usual 
fried steak, chops or sausages, with an 
occasional stew seem so ordinary as to 
be tasteless. Particularly to the not very 
experienced cook, more elaborate dishes 
are rather frightening and always seem 
expensive, so that there is a particularly 
continual cry “What can be made for 
luncheon that is different and not too diffi- 
cult?” 
Here are one or two dishes, not too expen- 
sive and very easily handled. 


Shrimp Jelly 


The fresh shrimps are nicer than the 
canned variety and shelling them does not 
take much time. They can be bought by 
the pound, ready cooked at any fishmonger’s. 
Half a pound is sufficient for two pints of 
jelly. Take a packet of Knox’s plain gela- 
tine, dissolve in half a cupful of cold water, 
then add half a cupful of white vinegar, 
the juice of one lemon and make up the 
liquid to two pints with boiling water. 
Pepper and salt to taste. Place a portion 
of the shrimps round a mold and pour 
over the gelatine mixture. When this 
begins to stiffen drop in the remainder of 
the shrimps. This can either be made in a 
large mold or small individual molds and 
served on lettuce leaves, very cold. 


Sauce to Serve with Above 


Take a pint of good mayonnaise, fairly 
thick. To it add six chopped olives stuffed 
with pimento, a few pieces of chopped 
celery, a spoonful of chili sauce, a pickled 
onion chopped up and a_ tablespoonful 
of tarragon vinegar. Serve very cold. 


Lobster Creole 


1 tin of lobster, or one fresh lobster, 
ready cooked. 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter. 

14 Small onion. 

14 Green pepper 

3 Tablespoonfuls flour. 

l4 Teaspoonful of paprika. 

1 Can of tomato soup. 

14 Cupful boiled rice. 


Fry the onion in butter, place soup in 
pan, add all the ingredients including the 
lobster pulled apart, and bring to a boil, 
serve very hot. The rice should be boiled 
carefully and cooled under the cold water 


tap, so that each flake is separate, then it 
will not congeal into stodgy lumps when 
added to the mixture. 


Lobster Curries 


1 Tin of lobster 

2 Onions. 

1 Oz. of butter 

1 Tablespoonful of curry powder 

Juice of half lemon 

1% Pint of stock 

Fry onion pale brown, stir in curry pow- 

der, add all ingredients to stock, thicken 
with a little flour if necessary and serve w ith | 
boiled rice. 


Fresh Herrings Cooked in Vinegar 


Cut off the heads and tails and scale. 
If the roes are hard keep them. Take out 
the backbones and roll up the herring, 
securing with small skewer. Place the 
herrings in a deep pie dish, cover with 
vinegar and bake half an hour. Pepper and 
salt to taste, also add before cooking, two 
blades of mace, four bay leaves and a few 
cloves with just a dash of cayenne. If the 
roes are liked place them in the dish with 
the herrings. Some people regard hard 
roes as a delicacy. Serve cold. 


Baked Fresh Haddock 


Have you ever tried fresh haddock baked? 
This is, of ‘course, a salt water fish, not 
expensive and easily procurable. Scale 
and wash the haddock. If the head is left 
on take out the eyes and draw the tail 
through the eye sockets. Inside the haddock 
place a dressing, sew up with needle and 
strong white thread, place in deep dish 
with butter or dripping and bake in oven— 
if large fish three-quarters of an hour. 
Serve with parsley sauce. 


The following is a good dressing: 
2 Ounces of ham or lean bacon. 
Y{ Pound of suet. 
Rind of half a lemon. 
1 Teaspoonful of parsley. 
1 Teaspoonful of mixed herbs. 
Salt and cayenne to taste. 
6 ounces bread crurnbs. 
2 Eggs. 
Chop ham and suet, mix with other dry 
ingredients and bind with beaten eggs. 
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WHuInx in 
CAKE FORM 


in an adorable Silvery Compact 


Now Winx comes in convenient cake 
form—in a new and charming silvery 
compact—with mirrorand brush. Cake 
Winxis utterlydifferent from anything 
you might have tried before—different 
because it is not hard—it’s a soft cake, 
almost creamy. What does that mean? 
Simply this: Cake Vinx never makes 
your lashes brittle. It's like a drop of 
dark dew — always the lashes stay 
smooth and silky. \Vinx gives an entic- 
ing soft shadow to your eyes, a shadow 
that accents all the beauty, all the 
sparkle... The effect is wholly natural 
—equally smart in daylight or at night. 
Also: L iquid Winx - 


waterproc f 


and tearproof. 


WINX 


Sor: whloceln 


Laas 










ERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND rut. wart ATTACH- 
T, PRICE $1.25 
Money — guarantee, Greatest 
invention known for the house- 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes’ 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 
as done by $3275.00 machine. Pay postman. 
back in five days if _— — men pleased, 
Hemstitcher Co., Bo rgetown, Ont 


Money 


If you have one single 


GRAY HAIR 


mail this coupon 


We will show you how to bring youth- 
ful color to every gray hair in your 
head. Our method is entirely SAFE— 
harmless to hair or scalp. Just comb 
colorless liquid through the hair. Brings 
color that defies detection. 
wash or rub off. No ex- 
perience required. 


Let us prove results to 
you as we have proved 
them to more than 3,000,- 
000 women. 


ncace FREE 


Convince yourself. Snipoff a 
lock. Test results first this 
way. No risk. Mail coupon, 


: MARY T. GOLDMAN: 


Will not 





{| 8513 Goldman Bide. St. Paul, Minn. | 
DMN’ Seduce apace clbdousaadkuas chnntiaes acess . 
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THE NEW FORD COUPE 


You will take a real pride in the smart style and fresh new beauty of the Ford just as you will find an ever- 
growing satisfaction in its alert, capable performance. From the new deep radiator to the tip of the curving 


rear fender, there is an unbroken sweep of line—a flowing grace of contour and harmony of color here- 


tofore thought possible only in an expensive automobile. Craftsmanship has been put into mass production. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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YOUR Caen MADAM! 





SERVICE, 
ALAUNIA: 
ANDANIA™ 
ANTONIA 
ASCANIA 
AURANIA 
AUSONIA 


bouillon time, 


Weekly sailings to Europe 
from Montreal (and Quebec), 
from April 26th onwards. 


Cunard Line Offices at 230 Hos- 
pital St., Montreal;and inToron- 
to, Saint John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Vancouver, or book 
through any steamship agent. 


What a revelation of service .. . travelling 
Cunard Tourist Third Cabin! Personal ser- 
vice, from highly-trained Cunard servants. 
Your Deck Steward, for instance, never 
forgets you... never overlooks you at 


even although you are 


engrossed in a close finish at shuffle- 
board, or ensconced in a quiet, lazy 
nook, writing home. They are great 
fellows, these Cunard stewards. 


New low rates for Cunard Cabin 
Class. Tourist Third Cabin rates 
also adjusted. Ask for information. 


“CUNARD 


CABIN + TOURIST THIRD CABIN + 





THE HOLIDAY SEASON— 


eyo 7 CANADIAN SERVICE 








It won't be long now! 


WE have an easy plan for Canadian women and girls 
to receive a weekly allowance for those little things 
needed every day of the year—and particularly at the 


holiday season. 


The Chatelaine presents this great opportunity for regular 
earnings; hundreds of orders are being received, as many 
leading Canadian women recognize the real help and value 
that such a Canadian publication is giving them, and are 
making sure they will receive it regularly. 


Hence we offer commission and weekly bonuses to all 
Canadian girls and women who would like to introduce 
The Chatelaine to their friends. 

Representatives also have the opportunity of splendid 


earnings looking after new and renewal subscriptions for 
MacLean’s Magazine, Mayfair and Canadian Homes 


and Gardens. 


Send your inquiry today—Address 


Local Representatives’ Dept. 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 2 


THIRD CLASS 





| hands. 








and keeping 3 loops on hook, It in 3rd ch 
working off 2 loops twice, having 5 loops on 
hook sl st in 4th d on next side of corner, 
work off by twos. Now work back and forth 
on the last 5 squares. For next square ch 
'5, skip 7 d, sl st in next, turn, 2 sp, turn, 
\ch 2, dt working off 2 loops only, It, work 
off all loops by twos, turn, ch 5, sl st in 
corner of next square. Work 4 squares 
| finishing the 4th with dt and It like tne first 
one of row. For lst square in 3rd row ch 8, 
dt in 6th ch from hook, working off 2 loops 
only, It in last st of previous square, work 
off by twos, 2 sp, ch 5, sl st in corner of 
/mext square, continue working 5 rows in all 
and turning as directed. When working 5th 
square of 5th row, ch 2, t in corner st, turn, 
2 sp, turn, 2 sp, ch 5, sl st in edge and 
continue. 

For pillow slip the 5th square in 5th row 
is worked like 5th square in 3rd row, then 
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2 squares are worked on edge and the 
corner square as directed before. 


Explanation of Crochet Stitches 


Slip Stitch—(sl st). Hook through at st 
indicated; draw thread through work and 
loop on hook at same time. 

Double (d). Hook through work, thread 
over, draw through, making two loops on 
hook, over, and draw through both. 

Treble—(t). Thread over, hook through 
work, over and draw through, giving 3 sts 
on hook, (over and draw through two 
twice. 

Double Treble—(d t). Thread over twice, 
hook through work, over and draw through 
(4 sts on hook) * over and draw through 2 
sts, repeat from * twice. 

Long Treble— (1 t). Over three times, 
hook through work, thread over and draw 
through, over and work off by twos. 


Now That The Roads... 


Continued from page 32 


You will always find squeaks in a new 
car—this does not necessarily mean that 
there is anything at fault—everything is so 
tight and so lately covered with paint that 
a car is sure to squeak until the oil and 
grease work well into the parts. You might 
notice too an odor of heat. Make sure that 
| you have oil and water in the car and then 
| you may be sure it is just the newness of 
the car that is causing the odor. If, however, 
| you notice a knock in the engine or a rumble 
in the rear end, have it looked into immed- 
iately. It may mean just a slight adjust- 
ment but should not be neglected on any 
account. 

Slip covers are a very good idea for a 


new car, particularly if the owner has small 
children. Sticky fingers and muddy shoes 
play havoc with new upholstery and it is 
certainly very nice to take the covers off 
on occasions and find your “‘interior decora- 
tions” fresh and clean. 

Lastly, do not fail to turn your car in 
for a general cleaning and tightening up 
after driving five hundred miles, and again 
when your speedometer registers fifteen 
hundred miles, whether you are conscious 
of anything being wrong or not. This is a 


service given with all new cars, and after 
you have taken advantage of this , it should 
no longer be necessary to 
pulse.” 


“resist that im- 





I'm All for Broken Engagements 


Continued from page 3 


linked for ever with Mr. Blank and the 
whiskers, and the canaries. He wants to 
break his engagement. This ought to be 
allowed as a matter of course. 

On the contrary, Angela, though adoring 
Gerald, may discover that in his mother’s 
eyes nothing can ever be quite good enough 
for him, and find herself compelled to listen 
to a long recital of his favorite foods, his 
ailments and their remedies, his fancies 
and preferences, what sort of home he 
could bear and what would drive him into 
an asylum. Lacking any desire to develop 
into a blend of expert cook, hospital nurse, 
and children’s governess, she decides that 


| Gerald, handicapped by his mother, is too 


much of an undertaking for one pair of 
She breaks her engagement—and 
quite right, too. 

The best preparation for marriage any 
girl or man can undergo is to be engaged 
at least six times before marrying a seventh 
person. Then at least they will have a few 
standards of comparison and _ discover 
something about human nature. Probably 
| most young people would pass through a 
| whole series of engagements except for the 


interference of parents, relatives and friends 
who embarrass them with old-fashioned 
comments and stupid gossip. 

One of the most hopeful social phenomena 
I have noticed for a long time is the recent 
crop of broken engagements in what is 
called ‘“‘Society.”” Every time an announce- 
ment appears that the marriage arranged 
between the Hon. Aileen Fitzbattleaxe and 
Captain Rollo Plastron, 3rd Cornish Guards, 
will not take place, the press signalizes it 
with the heading: “‘Broken Romance.” 

Respectfully I disagree. Aileen and 
Rollo merely made a mistake and recog- 
nized the fact in time. Long ago his lord- 
ship, the father of the bride, and Field- 
Marshal Sir Digby Plastron, K. C. B., the 
father of the bridegroom, not to mention 
her ladyship, the bride’s mother, and Lady 
Plastron, would have used their influence, 
then paramount, to herd Rollo and Aileen 
into St. Something’s So-and-So Square, 
and marry them to the strains of “How 
Welcome Was The Call.” 

Nowadays Rollo and Angela just break 
the engagement and part friends, and good 
luck to them. 
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FOR THE GARDEN NOVICE 


by 
ADA L. POTTS 


= who have never gardened at all sometimes 
find themselves with garden space for beds or borders. And 
how to utilize that open space to the best advantage is their 
immediate problem. There are some ways and means 
known to the more experienced in the gardening craft 
which might save the novices from harvesting too many 
disappointed hopes. 

Getting back to the land means more than having some 
available space into which seeds or bulbs may be poked 
to be left in Mother Nature’s care, with the assumption 
that she very generously provides flowers in unexpected 
places. While it is true that Nature does surprising things 
when performing her own work, it must be remembered 
that the plants are those she selected, and not man’s idea 
of what she should grow there. To expect her co-operation 
as partner it is necessary to take stock and ascertain just 
what we have to invest in this garden business. In other 
words, we have to find out what we have to offer the 
plants which we select, and also which varieties of these 
are most likely to enjoy the hospitality we can provide. 

Since there are numerous houses which appear to 
proclaim their dissociation with their surroundings, it 
may be the first consideration to marry the house to the 
grounds. In this case the foundation plantings of shrub- 
bery and vines will be the first plan definitely taking 
shape. But what of the soil—aye, there’s the rub. Very 
seldom is the earth immediately near the residence in 
any fit condition to nourish the plants which we want to 
grow there. It is generally of poor quality, and obviously 
the first step is to put it in shape to receive our plants. 
Some plants are sun-lovers; others dislike the ardent 
attentions of the sun, preferring semi-shade, or even 
complete shade. Naturally, it is wisdom to consider 
these preferences before we begin planting. 

This does not mean that the novice must throw up 
her hands in despair—far from it. One of the first bits 
of information to be passed on is that the best firms 
supplying material also give information which will be of 
greatest value to the thoughtful reader of their catalogues. 
In these will be found classified lists of annuals, or others 
blooming the first year from seed; biennials, and peren- 
nials; plants for shade; plants for sunny exposures; 
plants considered best for cutting purposes; or for rock 
gardens, etc, as well as directions in many cases on how 
to prepare the soil. This certainly should prevent any 
novice from following the example of one beginner, who 
was told that none of the flowers she had planted bloomed 
in the first season. The true gardener is ever an optimist, 
but this new hand excelled in this trait, for she responded 
cheerfully, “Oh, that’s all right! I made up my list 
from last year’s catalogue.” 

With the seeds, then, as a starting point, there are 
those who purchase a number of packets of seeds, sow 
a portion from each, and put the balance aside for use 
next year. Not all seeds have the same vitality or keeping 









ability, yet when the next planting season arrives the stored 
packets are brought out and sowings made. In many cases 
there are very imperfect responses, despite the gardener’s 
efforts. In some there is no visible result at all, and a seeds- 
man is blamed for selling inferior seeds, although he has 
taken every possible precaution to protect his customers. 

Large seedhouses test seeds, although they may not in 
every case add the word ‘‘tested” when advertising. They 
know that to the initiated such a statement is unnecessary, 
while to the uninitiated it is often, if not actually misleading, 
at least of small consequence. 
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W hen I m ogen Comes 


by R. Moorhead Legate 


~m> 


The bobolink, finch and the 
sparrow well know 


When Imogen comes; 
For she scatters largesse on the carpet 
of snow. 
There's a riot of chirrups, a flutter 
of wings, 
A scramble for places to share what 
| she brings. 
| When Imogen comes. 





The bobolink, finch and the sparrow opine 
That Imogen’s crumbs, 


Which filter through fingers so taper 
and fine, 


Are, somehow, material to turn 
into lays; 


So they join in a melody, piping her praise, 
When Imogen comes. 
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An expert on gardens 
gives advice to the 


amateur’ 





Just what does this “tested” mean? It means that after 
the garden season has closed, the seeds on hand are sub- 
jected to certain testings for two main purposes, (a) for 
germination percentage, and (b) to ascertain quality. Per- 
haps, whether they are true to specifications is a better 
explanation. 

In regard to germination it is natural that we expect 
freshly harvested, properly ripened, seeds to germinate 
readily. We know, too, that there are varieties of plants 
whose seeds have germinating power lasting longer than 
others; some retaining this for two, three or four years. 
The power to germinate decreases each year slowly, and 
at a certain rate, according to the variety and the storage 
facilities. This being the case, it is quite customary—and 
very proper—to “‘test” the seed left over. There are three 
ways by which this is done; (a) between damp blotting 

papers, a method any home gardener can use easily, 

(b) in testing machines, (c) in hothouses. 

This “testing” is usually done in the fall, perhaps in 
October. At once the question is asked, “‘Isn’t there 
more decrease in germinating power between this testing 
time and the spring sowing?” As this period covers about 
six months the question is justified. It does not signify 
that this testing in the fall was a waste of time, or that 
when the seeds are finally placed on sale, there is any 
reason to think that the seller has done other than taken 
the best, in fact, the only known way, to keep up the 
quality to the best standards. 
























FTER testing by one or more of the methods men- 
tioned, a lot of seeds showing eighty per cent ger- 
minating will be listed as ‘‘prime’’; one showing sixty 
per cent will be in the “‘fair’”’ class; if only fifty per cent, 
it is still considered good, but less than this means that 
the lot is to be destroyed. Many of the best houses blend 
with freshly cropped seeds in order to improve the per- 
centage of those lots which have passed the test. To 
prevent anyone from feeling that this is unreasonable, 
another fact of plant life must be explained. 

Some seeds lose practically all the germinating power 
or ability in a year after cropping. The annual larkspurs 
illustrate this class. Others lose such a large percentage 
that their feeble efforts to sprout, despite all the gard- 
ener’s tender care, might readily place them in this same 
class—the salvias, verbenas, and phlox Drummondii are 
examples. There are, however, some plants where two- 
or three-year-old seed might be even more desirable than 
the freshly cropped. It has been discovered that in the 
case of double balsams, for instance, the three-year-old 
seed really meant more perfect flowers. Experts tell us 
that in the case of stocks, if freshly harvested seeds are 
used, a greater percentage of single-flowered plants is 
obtained than when seeds of this same cropping are 
planted another season, and that {Continued on page 60} 
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Nova Scotia has a small army of good 
works to its credit. One of the outstanding 
things done by the Institute in this province, 
has been the drawing of public attention to 
the lunch that went to school in a bit of 
greasy newspaper, and was not fit to eat 
even at that! This province has also kept 
step with New Brunswick in the develop- 
ment of the rug-making industry, has a 
readable little paper of its own, called Wins, 
the name compiled of the initial letters in 
“Women’s Institutes of Nova Scotia,” and 
has developed not only interest in the 
various resources of the province, but pride 
in its remarkable history. Of the far- 
reaching effect of this last achievement too 
much cannot be said. 

Quebec has two divisions of Institute 
work, one, which goes by the name of 
Les Cercles des Fermiéres, for the French- 
speaking women and is directly under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture. 
In addition are the Institutes for the 
English-speaking population, managed from 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 
Side by side with the support of home 
crafts there has been specialized instruction 
of mothers, so that there need be no longer 
the high baby death rate that in the past 
has marred the good name of this province. 
These two branches of the work have also 
brought a more scientific understanding of 
the domestic causes of costly epidemics to 
aid the natural thrift of the French- 
Canadian race. 

Prince Edward Island, like the other 
“Maritimes”, has found the Institutes a 
bulwark of progressive schoolwork and an 
intelligent ally in the way of rousing 
patriotic sentiment in regard to home 
products. 

The story of Saskatchewan, where they 
call their Institutes ‘‘Homemakers’ Clubs,” 
is one that would never have been written 
had not the women stood by their men and 
created homes—a patch of flowers before 
the door, a windbreak to shelter from the 
bleak norther at the rear; bright color in 
the little house. This province has also done 
marvels in making friends with the new 
Canadians and in encouraging these skilled 
craftswomen to keep alive the gifts they 
have brought with them. The university, 
from which the Homemakers’ clubs are 
conducted, is also a centre, for the sale of 
the beautiful and artistic things they make. 


PACE fails to tell of dormant libraries 

revived and others created out of 
nothing more substantial than enthusiasm; 
of country churchyards reclaimed from 
desolateness, and of the relief of those in 
trouble. Some branches have done a 
wonderful piece of work in holding out the 
hand of friendliness to newcomers from the 
Old Land—fires have been lighted in the 
first home in a new land for them and the 
kettle has been singing on the hearth as they 
crossed the threshold, just to show that 
somebody cared. One branch, puzzling how 
to get in touch with a group of non- 
Canadian born, hit on the plan of telling the 
children, who had picked up a few words of 
English, to tell their mothers that they were 
invited to the Institute meeting, and that 
they would give the Institute members very 
great pleasure if they would bring with 
them one of the dishes of their country and 
along with it the recipe. They came, and 
though few words were exchanged, smiling 
eyes and lips and the constant use of mobile 
fingers made the afternoon pass off in a 
delightfully conversational manner. The 
result was that in that locality husbands 
came home a few days later to ask their 
wives what they had done “‘to those foreign 
women—the foreigners whom they em- 
ployed, seemed as happy as sandboys now, 
and what was more, they were doing about 
twice as much work in a day!” 

What the women of the rural sections 
have done in the way of placing women on 
rural schoolboards is a story all by itself, a 
story that has its humorous side, for the 
men were convinced that once they let a 
woman on the board, the fall of the nation 
was assured. 

Another outstanding move that brought 
this great rural society out of its semi- 


obscurity, 
were concerned, 
stitute work shown by the various provinces 
in the west wing of the Women’s Building 
at the Canadian National Exhibition. 
Thousands upon thousands crowded into 
that wing in the years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 
1927, to look, to ask questions, and to 
admire. Premiers and cabinet ministers, 
leading men and women from this continent 
and from other lands, were guests and often 
speakers at the provincial luncheons ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Henry Aitken, who also 
presided in “Canada’s Kitchen,” and was 
the leading spirit among the group of 
women drawn from every corner of the 
Dominion. 
hibition spoke in terms of unqualified praise 
of the kudos the Institute’s displays had 
brought to the whole exhibition. 


OME years ago, it was decided to 

federate the work throughout the Do- 
minion and to bring the provinces into a 
corporate whole, with meetings every two 
years. Mrs. Arthur Murphy, of Edmonton, 
an Ontario-born woman better known per- 
haps as “Janey Canuck,” and now one of 
the dauntless five who obtained from the 
Privy Council in England the famous assur- 
ance that women are “persons,” was the 
first dominion president, and with federa- 
tion began those biennial gatherings that, 
like a shuttle, have woven the threads of 
information and inspiration back and forth 
across the continent. 

From the west, where the federation was 
formed, to New Brunswick, where it met 
under the roof of the stately old Parliament 
Buildings at Fredericton, then back to the 
farthest west where the port of Vancouver 
welcomes the ships of the wide world. 
Eastward to the Atlantic and the charm of 
ancient Wolfville and to the scholarly halls 
of Acadia University which saw the launch- 
ing of the campaign to fight the maternal 
death rate, a campaign that put the news of 
Canada’s unnecessary disgrace into big 
headlines in the daily press, and a campaign, 
by the way, that gave the lead to similar 
beneficent movements in other women’s 
organizations. Then the biennial swept 
west again to Saskatoon, to report progress 
in Institute specialties in the university 
built on soil over which the buffalo roamed 
an incredibly short time ago. 

Each biennial has seen more certainty on 
the part of delegates from the various 
provinces, an ever widening outlook, an ever 
increasing sense of responsibility as well as a 
more consolidated sense of power. One of 
the distinctive advances noted in the recent 
biennial, that of June, 1929, was the 
resolution brought forward that the Insti- 
tutes should have an organ, to be called 
Home and Country, the name given by the 
English Institutes to their very fine, in- 
teresting and well edited monthly with its 
copious illustrations. This name, of course, 
was taken from the motto “For Home and 
Country” given by Miss Laura Rose, their 
first lecturer to the newly formed Canadian 
Institutes and adopted by the Institutes in 
the Old Land. It may interest readers to 
know that Miss Rose, for many years Mrs. 
Stephen, has never failed in the thirty-three 
years of their existence to make her six 
weeks’ lecturing round of the Ontario W.I. 
branches. 

Mention has been made of Mrs. Murphy, 
the first Federation President. She was 
followed by a woman who had come up 
from work in a flourishing branch, to be 
President of the Institutes in Ontario—Mrs. 
William Todd, of Orillia, a woman with 
pioneer blood in her veins. Then came Mrs. 
David Watt, of Birtle, Man., also Ontario- 
born, who had gone as a girl of eighteen, 
with not a scrap of experience, to be made 
over into the highly successful wife of a 
Manitoba farmer, exchanging skill at the 
piano for skill at the churn dasher. From 
her the mantle fell on the shoulders of Miss 
Annie Stuart, of Grand Pre, Nova Scotia, 
an apple farmer and exporter, and a cousin 
of Sir Robert Borden, sometime Prime 
Minister of the Dominion. Miss Stuart 
handed on the presidential responsibility at 
the last biennial to Mrs. W. F. Cameron, 
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head when she slipped away, he felt injured 
and furious. And it was not he who had 
been afraid, but herself. Was that in any 
way a compliment? 

At six he went back to the villa, and 
Tonio showed him to a room where he 
found all that he needed for the night. 
He dined, very much alone, at an old Milan- 
ese walnut table, set with Murano glass 
and priceless bits of the Gradoni silver. 
He could feel the gale flinging itself at the 
solid masonry around him, while he ate 
mechanically, trying to imagine the con- 
tessa in the chair opposite. Thus unprofit- 
ably busy, he heard a bell— unmistakeable- 
and the voice of Tonio. Waiting rather 
nervously for a moment, he went into the 
hall. Tonio was coming from behind a great 
leather screen. ; 

“There is a telephone here!” 

“Si, signore, to Albenga. Una _ ligna 
sottomarina—purante la guerra—it was in 
the war they made it—é molto utile per noi 
Italiant.” 

“Can I speak to Alassio—now?” 

Tonio held out the receiver, and after a 
slight difficulty Oliphant got the Hotel du 
Sud, and his wife. 

“Hullo, that you Mary? You needn’t be 
anxious, but I’m marooned on this island 
till the gale is over.” 

“TI know you are. I’ve just been talking 
to that fisherman. But where are you 
sleeping?” 

“In the villa—you know it—the one 
you see on top. The contessa has put me 
up.” 

“What contessa?” 

“The owner; she asked me to lunch, 


“Is she there now, and can I speak to 
her?” The voice had sharpened consider- 
ably. 

“No,” he chuckled. “She went back to 
Albenga after lunch, and left orders with 
the caretaker to look after me. He’s doing 
it all right, too. Lot better than our hotel.” 

“Henry!” 

“Yes?” 

“‘What’s she like, and how old?” 

“About sixty,” he lied cheerfully, “and 
awfully kind.” 

“Henry, dear, tell me are you quite 
comfortable—really? I’ll come over in the 
morning with Pietro. It’s all so strange. 
I can just see the island. But think of a 
telephone there!” 

“Odd, isn’t it? The cable was laid during 


second?” That is, What place can claim the 
honor of having founded the second branch 
of the great society whose romance so 
fascinated a Scotsman, Mr. J. Robertson 
Scott. a delightful writer on rural themes, 
that he wrote a book entitled The Story of 
the Women’s Institutes. The book contains 
illustrations showing Squires’ Hdll, now 
burnt down, where the organization meeting 
was held, and gives photographs of the 
founders, most of whom have passed away. 

However, the honor of being the first to 
carry on the gospel belongs to the village of 
St. George, Ontario, to which the Institute 
was introduced by a doctor frantic over his 
inability to find friends and relations who 
would obey orders in regard to a patient’s 
nursing and diet. He wanted some woman, 
he said, to come in and tell them that when a 
doctor said “‘light diet” for a typhoid con- 
valescent, he ‘didn’t mean a piece of fat 
pork, fried potatoes and a wedge of apple 
pie. And this is just another way in which 
the Institutes have carried enlightenment 
throughout the land. 


HAT has been true of Ontario where 
the Institutes began, holds true of all 
the provinces to which it gradually spread. 
Each provincial and local Institute has 
grappled with its own particular problems. 


What He Never Told 


Continued from page 9 


the war. I suppose they used to watch for 
submarines. How did you do at San Temo?”’ 
“Just fair—paid expenses. Well, you 
poor castaway, I’ll come for you the first 
possible moment. Are you lonely?” 
“Who wouldn’t be?” said Oliphant with 
entire truth. ‘Good night, my dear.” 


HE WENT to bed, though not to sleep, 
and lay for hours with his head full of 
fantasies. Gradually these took on a certain 
sequence of scene. They appeared to com- 
mence far back in history, and through them 
all moved the same figure—the contessa’s- 
passing from century to century with a 
sort of infrangible immortality. Because 
of her, even to kiss her hand, men fought 
and bled and died. Her eyebrow was a 
motive for murder; the very corners of her 
mouth incited to manslaughter. She was 
then, as today, alluring, provocative, eva- 
sive, irresistible. She was Semiramis, 
Aphrodite, Helen, Cleopatra, Lucrezia, 
Madame Recamier. Oliphant found him- 
self more than ready to join the procession, 
and when morning dawned he was rather 
exhausted. 

The wind being still too strong on the 
piazza, he had coffee indoors, then went 
back to his nook and began to write, fur- 
iously, as he had never written before, 
enveloped in a mental solitude that left 
him oblivious to all else. It was noon when 
he heard a little laugh that set his pulse 
leaping. 

“Buon giorno, signore Oliphant. I think 
I have brought fine weather.” 

The contessa stood smiling at him, her 
dark hair shining with diamond drops, her 
face moist with the kiss of flying spray. 
She sent him an indescribable look, and 
nodded approvingly at the litter of manu- 
script. 

“It is what I hoped—the island has 
reached you—yes?” 

He looked boldly back. ‘Something has 
reached me.” ; 

“And you will send me the book when it is 
printed?” 

“You shall have the first copy, contessa.” 

At this, the corners of her delectable 
mouth took on a separate life of their own, 
and she did not speak for a moment. It 
was Oliphant who broke the silence. 

“You’ve just come back in the launch?” 

“Yes. I had meant to return last night, 
but the wind was too strong. Ten minutes 
ago I saw you and waved, but you were too 


busy. So I guessed something. Also near 
the harbor I saw Pietro coming fast with 
the wind from Alassio. Very soon he will 
be here.” 

“Oh!” said Oliphant. 

She smiled ever so faintly. ‘I hope you 
will come to Isola Galantina as often as 
you like, and bring—yes—anyone. Also 
there is one thing I did not tell you about 
the island, which is that every time one 
does come it seems different. Perhaps with 
you it may be thus. Myself, I shall not be 
here again for one month.” 

It was very oblique, but Oliphant under- 
stood perfectly. Also he understood that 
in the stern of Pietro’s boat sat his wife. 
Whereupon a certain instinct suggested 
that in this matter he need not expect help 
from any quarter. 

“Pietro,” added the contessa wickedly, 
“did not see me. I am sure of that. I was 
sitting in the bottom of the launch out of the 
spray.” 

“I sympathize with Pietro,’’ said Oli- 
phant, wondering at the sound of his own 
voice. “‘And I fear that we must leave for 
Paris next week. It’s not likely I'll come 
here again. And—er— it would be different.” 

“Yet, even so, it has helped—this all too 
short visit?” she asked with an indescribable 
look. 

“‘Enormously 

She laughed, and he could not tell whether 
or not there was the faintest tinge of mock- 
ery in it. She knew so exactly what he 
felt. He could see this in the swiftly chang- 
ing light in her eyes, the half-subdued quiver 
of her lips. She was enjoying herself immen- 
sely, but he could not be angry with her. 
The island had affected him too much for 
that, 


” 


"THEY were now descending toward the 
harbor, and halted at the last turn 
in the path just as Pietro’s boat slid into 
the horseshoe arm. In the stern sat Mary 
Oliphant. She saw them at once, leaning 
stiffly forward, galvanized with surprise. 
She stared and stared. Her mouth was open. 

In that stare Oliphant saw his reputation 
blasted, irretrievably shattered. To her 
he was a liar—and worse—faithless! With- 
out knowing it, he waved an uncertain 
welcome, then heard a delicious titter. 

“That is without doubt madame.” 

“It is,” he said glumly. 

“She has, perhaps, been anxious about 
you?” 


The Story of a Rural Achievement 


Continued from page 19 


Let us take the provinces alphabetically. 

In Alberta which has been called for 
many reasons the experimental station of 
the Dominion, the women, while wrestling 
with pioneer conditions in their lives, have 
found time to help along the betterment of 
schools, as well as to be a strong tower in the 
difficulty of getting medical services to the 
more isolated parts. They have also been 
instrumental in bringing music into the 
lives of the settlers and their children. But 
they have gone further than that. Finding 
that their connection with the Government 
of the province was not altogether satis- 
factory, they cut loose about two years ago 
and set out to manage themselves, raising 
funds by direct taxation to send their 
delegates to conventions and to support a 
paid secretary. 

In British Columbia, when fruit farming 
failed and many were in dire need, the 
Institutes set their members to raising cer- 
tified flower seeds. Institute women also 
went into the bulb-growing industry, and 
bulbs as fine as any produced in Holland are 
to be procured in our own farthest west. 
They canned the logan berry, they canned 
salmon. One member studied glove-making 
while on a brief trip to England, where the 
Institutes have specialized in this lucrative 
work, and all these activities helped to tide 


the workers over a desperate period. The 
W.I. of this province has also capitalized on 
its warmth and sunshine and has been 
largely instrumental in establishing the 
solarium at Saanich, from which a health 
centre stretches beneficent arms in all 
directions. The B.C. Institutes working in 
co-operation with the Boards of Trade 
adopted the slogan, ‘‘Buy in B.C. first; then 
in Canada; then in the Empire,’’ some time 
before the idea was set forth elsewhere. 

In Manitoba, where it used to be said 
that nothing would grow, the Institutes 
have been behind the movement to prove 
the pessimists quite wrong—Manitoba’s 
fruits and flowers are a glory to the Do- 
minion. The splendid work that the In- 
stitutes of this province have done during 
the last year or so, in the campaign against 
Canada’s fearful maternal mortality, recalls 
the campaign for the vote in ante-suffrage 
days, when the co-operation of the rural 
women with the women of the cities over 
the question had a powerful effect on a 
government that would have scoffed at the 
urban women had they stood alone. 

New Brunswick Institutes, whose work 
has resembled very largely that of Ontario, 
have added the development of home in- 
dustries—weaving and spinning, rug-making 
and original embroideries. They have also 
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Oliphant shook his head like a lost man. 

“No—you see—er—I telephoned to her 
last night.” 

“When monsieur was alone?” 

“Exactly.” He felt quite desperate now. 

“So that now she thinks that—Oh, la- 
la!’ The contessa was consumed with 
mirth. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘something like that— 
in fact, just that. It’s all—er—rather 
difficult.”” 

The contessa’s eyes bubbled with merri- 
ment. 

“Then we certainly must not meet.” She 
put out her hand. ‘A rivederci, signore. 
I wish you good fortune. It may be better 
than you seem to expect.” 

As in a dream, and scorched by a baleful 
stare from the boat, he bent in salute, 
knowing precisely how this must have 
looked from below. In the next second 
he was alone. Descending, he stepped in. 
Mary, with a little jerk, moved so that they 
did not touch each other. Why touch this 
roué? Oliphant, he never knew why, winked 
at Pietro. The island influence, no doubt. 
Pietro showed his dazzling teeth. 

They were halfway to Alassio before a 
word was spoken. Finally Mary managed 
a strangled protest. 

“Oh, how could you! Never before have 
you lied to me. I didn’t dream you were 
that sort!” 

Well, he wasn’t that sort, but by no 
effort of his own, and it was on the tip of 
his tongue to explain all, when something 
in her face stopped him. She had a totally 
new expression, conveying a multitude 
of emotions, but uppermost a sort of mount- 
ing interest, as though he had overnight 
changed shape and had now presented 
himself in a most novel aspect. Here was a 
placidiy accepted husband whom another 
woman had found irresistible! It was so 
strange, so unexpected, that he saw in a 
flash that he had achieved a new signifi- 
cance. He was a personage as well as a 
husband. And if he had explained now, 
she would not have believed him! Then 
why explain at all? 

The brain of Henry Oliphant seemed to 
twang, and in that second he got a far 
deeper understanding of human nature— 
feminine nature—than ever before. He 
glanced back at the island. It too had 
changed shape, and looked like the hump 
of a whale that basked in the sun. 

He began to smile, slowly, cryptically. 


taken their share in promoting governmenta! 
efforts to tide over economic crises, such as 
sending ‘“The Pantry Shelf” with its display 
of provincial products, when the govern- 
ment train went forth with illustrative 
advice for the farmers of the land. Their 
women have also taken a large place in the 
improvement of all branches of agriculture. 

Nova Scota Institutes looked over the 
situation in that province and decided that 
nutrition and its own history were worth- 
while focusing points. So the miserable, 
cold, unappetizing, non-nutritious lunch 
wrapped in greasy newspaper disappeared 
by degrees off the map of the Bluenose 
schools; and Nova Scotians, rather de- 
pressed because of adverse financial con- 
ditions, were inspired to lift their heads, 
straighten their shoulders, and contemplate 
the great things the province had done in 
the past. And the result of this simple 
exercise was highly beneficial. When the 
Federated Women’s Institutes appeared as a 
whole, in the years 1924-1927, in the finest 
demonstrations of woman’s work that the 
woman’s building at the Canadian National 
Exhibition has ever seen, the showing made 
by the booth in which the old province 
displayed its works, was one of the most 
visited by the throngs that swarmed 
through the section. 
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of Davidson, Saskatchewan, a Scotswoman 
and one of the imported wives and mothers 
who are helping to make the prairie blossom 
with cultivated roses. 


UT the Institutes did not remain in 

Canada; their fame has spread far and 
wide, and they are known in practically 
every civilized corner of the globe. The 
British Isles received them, thanks to a 
Canadian, Mrs. Alfred Watt who now wears 
the letters O.B.E. after her name. Mrs. 
Watt had seen the value of the society when 
living in British Columbia, and set out on 
her crusade to introduce it into England in 
1913. But pre-war England was very 
placidly satisfied with conditions in its rural 
areas, and smiling politely, intimated that 
what might be very nice for the colonies 
could not possibly serve any useful purpose 
at home! Then came the war and with it a 
realization of the tremendous place the farm 
played in national safety. Aided by Mr. 
Nugent Harris, an Irishman who had long 
been identified with schemes for rural better- 
ment, Mrs. Watt, in 1915, drove home the 
tiny entering wedge in a wee Welsh village, 
“whose name,”’ says Mr. Robertson Scott, 
“has endeared itself to the movement.” 
This is the only time when one must dissent 
from the statements of this charming man, 
for the name of the village, lovely in spite 
of it, is 

Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyn- 
drobwilantsiliogogogoch. 


Now the branches in Britain number 
4,344, and the membership is well over the 






Putting Humpty-Dumpty Together ° 


Continued from page 34 


Combine these ingredients and pour into 
a buttered baking dish. Bake in a slow 
oven until firm. 
Jellied Eggs 


1 Tablespoonful of granulated gela- 
tine 
114 Cupfuls of clarified seasoned soup 
stock 
5 Hard-cooked eggs 
2 Tatlesrconfuls of cold water 


Soak gelatine in cold water for ten min- 
utes. Add the drained soup stock and stir 
until gelatine has thoroughly dissolved. 
Pour over hard-cooked eggs arranged in a 
cold wet mold. Let stand until set and 


The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 70 


niture and a single bed. The walls are the 
new white plaster; woodwork, chestnut; 
floors oak. I have a child’s desk and cedar 
chest. I would like to know what color, 
furniture and placement would be best. 
Also the color of the walls. 


YR the walls I should suggest a water- 

proof chintz paper with small design. 
In addition to the furniture you already 
plan, I should suggest a chest of drawers, 
very low, one comfortable chair, one desk 
chair and a bedside table. The plan is 
shown herewith. I am sending you privately 
the names of shops where the waterproo!l 
paper and the unpainted child’s furniture 
can be purchased. You could have the 
unpainted furniture stained a very pretty 
shade of bluish grey and waxed. Any cabinet- 
maker can do this for you, if you explain 
to him that you want what is known as the 
“acid” finish. The desk can be scraped and 
re-stained. For curtains, a plain shot rayon, 
say rose and lavender, or rose and blue, 
would be pretty, or a quaint plain gingham 
in a tone of rose. Get little washable rag 
rugs; three of them would make the room 
very pretty and would be very cheap. 










million. A distinguishing feature of the | 
Institutes in the British Isles is that the | 
aristocracy is closely identified with them. | 
The national chairman is Lady Denman, 
and heading the lists of peeresses who hold 
presidential office is Her Majesty the | 
Queen, who is president of the branch at | 
Sandringham, and when in residence there | 
she attends the meetings and different | 
members are summoned to Her Maijesty’s | 
table to drink tea with her when the social | 
side of the meeting comes round. 

This great work among rural women is a | 
movement that is said by those in close | 
touch with the British Government to have | 
been one of theverystrongest of the bulwarks | 
that held out against the threatened revolu- 
tion in Great Britain a few years ago. It 
reached and passed a milestone some months | 
ago when twenty-three countries sent repre- | ; 
sentatives to a conference of rural women’s | ,. 
organizations made after the pattern drawn | | * 
in Canada in 1897. All the British Domin- | 
ions were there, India and South Africa 
among them; and there was little Esthonia, 
born because of the great war; the Scan- 
dinavian countries and Italy; Germany 
which formed its first Institute in 1898; 
Ceylon and Jugoslavia, Poland, France and | 
the United States. The report of that 
conference was issued not long ago, and to 
read it is to feel again the thrill of pride| ° 
that out of the heart of a Canadian man 
and a Canadian woman was born a society | 
for the help of those women who are the | 
real source of a country’s energy, vitality 
and strength—the rural women of every 
nation of the world. 






































| 
| Rumor has it that Johnny Cake first came Recipe for 
serve with lettuce or watercress and salad|  !"to pe through the rivalry of Johnny Cake 
dressing | two Adams, N.Y., housewives in demon- tosis $ ciuieuiea 
5 ops | . . . . cu 
Fruit Souffle | _ strating their prowess in baking cornmeal at sectaonsdl 1 egg ‘ 
$4 Cupful of fruit pulp | breads. Magic Baking 1 cup milk 
(peach, apricot, prune, banana) Powder Butter size 





Whites of 3 eggs We don’t doubt it for a minute, for Johnny 
Sugar | Cake is certainly one of the most tempting 
Salt | dishes that anyone can place on the table 
for any meal! 
Maybe you’ve forgotten how to make this 
delightful food If so, the Magic recipe 
will help you out... and when made with 
Magic Baking Powder, the result will 
please even the most exacting taste. 


Surprise the family with this rare treat 


} teaspoon salt of an egg 


1 cup cornmeal 

Sift flour, baking powder and 
salt together, add cornmeal 
and sugar, meit butter, add 
to well-beaten egg, add to 
other ingredients with milk. 
Beat all together lightly. Bake 
in greased shallow pan 30 to 
40 minutes, 








Rub fruit through sieve. Heat and add | 
sugar to taste. Beat whites of eggs until! | 
stiff, add gradually the hot fruit pulp and | 
salt. Turn into buttered and sugared indi- 
vidual molds, having them three-quarters 
full; set molds in a pan of hot water and 
bake in slow oven until set. 

















to-morrow. Serve it hot from the oven. 
There likely won’t be any of it left over, 
but if there should be, you can slice and 
fry it in butter for the next meal. Some 
people like it even better that way. 

And remember! To get the best results for 
every baking, a/ways use MAGIC BAK- 
ING POWDER, the kind that 3 out of 
every #* Canadian housewives, who bake at 
home, say they use because it gives consis- | 
tent better baking results. | 
If you bake at home,the NewMagic Cook |, 
Book will provide you with dozens of 
interesting recipes. Send the coupon and 
a copy will be mailed free. 




















NOTED in the January Chatelaine that 

you liked to give advice regarding farm 
homes, so I was prompted to come. I have 
a bay window, and at present have lace 
panel curtains hung straight. As I am fond 
of curtains caught back in some manner, I 
wondered what advice you could give me. 
I have side drapes with a valance clear | 
across the top. Should I do away with the 
valance, or are they still popular? 

























HERE is rather a modern way of ‘‘catch 

back” curtains, but it is sufficiently 
quaint to be suitable for a farm home, 
provided the material is not too extreme. 
I should suggest deep cream voile with 
ruffles in the manner drawn in the accom- 
panying sketch. It requires two rods for 


*This fact was revealed in a recent 
Dominion-wide investigation. 









the centre window, of course, and each 2S A he ah talk 

‘ ; ao. Look for this mark 
curtain has to be one and a third times as STANDARD BRANDS on aerep tin, Tele 
broad as the entire window. The valance Gillett Products our guarantee that 


Magic Baking Pow- 
der contains no 
alum or other harm- 
ful ingredient. 





can certainly remain. There is no particular See 
Please send me the New Magic Cook Book. 


“fashion” to dictate whether or not a 
valance is good. If it suits the window and 
style of the room, and appeals to your idea 
of what the window should look like, it is 
desirable. 


Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 
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The Chatelaine, April, 1930 


All Entries Must 
Reach Us Before 
June Ist, 1930 


CASH PRIZES 


FOR CHILD PHOTOS 


The Chatelaine’s contest for amateur photographs of children is 
divided into two divisions: 


1. The most interesting child studies. 
2. The most humorous child studies. 


$200.00 in Prizes 


The prizes in each division will be as follows: First prize $50.00, second 
prize $25.00, and five prizes of $5.00 each. These prizes are for each 


division. 
Rules for the Contest 


All entries must be in The Chatelaine’s office on or before June 1st. 


Prints must be sharp and clear. Grey or hazy pictures will not repro- 
duce. 


You may send in as many photographs as you wish in each division. 
Write your name and address on the back of each print. Address them 
to the Child Study Contest, The Chatelaine, University Ave., Toronto. 


No photograph will be returned unless a self-addressed envelope, suf- 
ficiently stamped, is enclosed. 

Anyone other than an employee of The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
or members of their immediate family, may compete. 

The decision of the judges will be final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into regarding it. 


The Judges 
The final judges in this amateur Child Study 
contest as photographed from left to right, will be 


Charles Aylett, internationally known photo- 
grapher, president of the Photographer’s Associa- 
tion of America. 

Miss Charlotte E. Whitton, Executive Secretary 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


E. Wyly Grier, famous Canadian portrait painter. 





Address All Entries to the Child Study Contest 


The Chatelaine 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 
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Candies for Easter 


Continued from page 21 


Puffy Creamy Centres 


2 Pounds of granulated sugar 

14 Teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

l4 Pint of hot water. 

Boil to 242 degrees, then pour on to a 
tin dish which has been sprinkled with 
water. When cooled so that the finger can 
comfortably remain on it, add the white of 
one egg beaten until stiff. Flavor as desired: 
if vanilla, use two teaspoonfuls, then work 
up as described for fondant cream. It 
should be used soon after being made, as 
the egg white has a tendency to harden 
quickly unless covered. This cream makes a 
delicious centre for ordinary chocolates 
when flavored with oil of peppermint, five 
drops to one pound. 


Rich Creamy Centres 


2 Pounds of granulated sugar 
14 Pound of white corn syrup 
14 Pint of hot water. 

Boil to 235 degrees, then add gradually 
one pint cream, stirring from then on. 
Never let syrup get below boiling point 
when adding the cream. Boil to 238 degrees. 
Pour into tin pan which has been sprinkled 
with water, allow to cool until lukewarm, 
then add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla flavor- 
ing, and work up until of a good creamy 
consistency; leave to set for an hour. It 
will not get hard in the working up process 
as does ordinary fondant cream, but hardens 
as it sets. This also is best used immediately. 
The addition of a stiffly beaten egg white, 
worked in as explained in the previous 
recipe, makes a particularly delicious centre. 
It is superfluous to add that this also makes 
a very fine centre for ordinary chocolates. 


Marshmallow Centres 


These may be made from marshmallow 
cream as used in layer cakes, etc. The 
method of making the centres is the same 
as for fondant cream centres molded in 
flour or cornstarch, but they must remain 
in the flour completely covered for a whole 
day or even two days. To make the halves 
stick together, instead of shaving off a 
strip, a little of the marshmallow cream 
may be brushed over the flat surface. Other- 


Service for Lizbeth | 


Continued from page 7 


Now, I ask you! Did I invent social 
service? 

Anyway, I looked up the Mintas, and 
everybody knew where they lived. It was a 
little house, and everything was so clean 
and neat, with geraniums and a kind of 
hedge effect in tin cans. There was a boy 
and a girl studying algebra in the dining 
room, and both had red hair and blue eyes 
and freckles. This staggered me a little till 
I remembered that Venetians used to be 
blonde quite a lot—we learned that in Art: 
remember Titian’s hair—and so I said, and 
I must say I think it was rather clever of 
me: 

“I suppose you’re from Venice?” 

“No,” said the boy, ‘‘we’re not.” 

And the girl said, ‘“‘Are you?” 

They spoke awfully well and that made 
it easier. 

“Why, of course not, I was born here,” I 
said. 

“So was I,” said the boy. 

“Oh,” I said, “do you enjoy algebra?” 

“No,” said he, “do you?” 

“Well, not much now, but I did when I 
was your age,” I said. 

“How old are you now?” said the girl. 

Can you beat it? 

“I’m nineteen, as a matter of fact,” I 
said. 

“You don’t look it: more like seventeen,” 
said she. 

Well, I was getting rather mad, because, 


Wise, the shape may be fuined, for these are 
lighter and softer and need more careful 
handling. 

The smaller egg centres may be finished | 
by dipping in heated fondant cream. A | 
variety of colors may be obtained in this 
way. White flavored vanilla; pink flavored | 
strawberry or cherry; yellow flavored lemon: | 
green flavored mint, etc. Heat a quantity | 
of the fondant cream in the double boiler. | 
If necessary, it can be thinned a little by | 
the addition of a little simple syrup sugar 
with a little added water boiled to 220 | 
degrees. The centres are then immersed 
until completely covered, lifted out on a 
thin wire fork, allowed to drain well, and 
deposited on a sheet of polished tin or wax 
paper. 





Easter Egg Decoration 


The same icing is used as for usual fancy 
icings. Beat the white of a fresh egg until 
quite stiff, then add icing sugar enough only 
to make it of free running consistency: | 
color as desired, adding a little lemon juice. | 
Use it through the ordinary icing tube, 
decorating with rose leaves or crystallized 
violets. 


Animals Molded in Fondant Cream 


With fondant cream as a basis, a variety | 
of animals and shapes may be molded, 
which will fascinate the children. Use the | 
fondant cold, knead it, and work in some 
vanilla flavoring and some fine dessicated 
cocoanut. 

Chickens are easily formed by working | 
some of this mixture into a ball for the 
body; then roll a smaller ball for the head 
and place it on top of the larger one. Small 
pieces of nuts or dates are used to form the 
beak, eyes and if the chicken is a cock, 
comb. Rabbits are formed by rolling a ball 
of the mixture for the body, pressing it | 
into shape, and adding a small ball for the | 
tail, and a larger one for the head. Use | 
pieces of blanched almonds for the ears, a | 
piece of nut for the nose, and pieces of | 
cherries for the eyes. Ducks are not quite 
so easily formed, but if the mixture is firm, 
the head can be made rigid. Beak and eyes 
are represented by small pieces of nuts. 





after all, I hadn’t come there to discuss my 
age, you know. But just then the father 
came in and he had red hair, too. 

“Why don’t you show the young lady a 
seat, Tom?” he said. ‘‘Won’t you take a | 
chair, miss? What can I do for you?” 

“You speak English so wonderfully, Mr. | 
Minta,” I said, “you must have been a 
long time in this country.” 

“Why, yes, I guess we have,” he said, | 
“my folks landed here in 1779, to be exact!” | 

Imagine! 

“We never spoke anything else but | 
English, so far as I know,” he went on, | 
“except Tom here, who is studying French | 
in night school. He’s figuring on being a | 
civil engineer.” 

You see their name was Mynter, and the | 
Y.M.C.A. had got it all mixed because they | 
lived in the Italian district. He was a/| 
machinist and earned quite a lot and he 
came to Millville because he was a widower, 
and the girl did all the housework and got a | 
hundred in everything at school, more or 
less, and the boy was working for a scholar- 
ship at Varsity, and they were Anglicans, | 
and each had a Sunday-school class. 

Well, all I could think of to talk about 
was the Mathers, who came over in 1640; 
and Margaret, the girl, brought some 
cookies she’d made and loganberry juice, | 
and Mr. Mynter told me about Kent, where | 
his family came from. 

Father will never get over it. 





Witt You Try 
this MopERN Way °¢ ¢ ONCE? 


pee you have often wished for some- 
thing softer, more comfortable and 
dependable . . . something without stiff 
clumsiness or square, chafing edges. Then 
try Mopess—just one box. Compare it. 
Examine the unique, patented features 
responsible for its gracious, yielding 
softness. 


We should not so confidently suggest 
that you give Moness this test, if we did 
not know the satisfaction it has brought to 
thousands of women. Our corps of 
trained nurses have interviewed women 
throughout the country. Practically with- 
out exception those who have tried 
Mobpess tell our nurses it is the softest 
and safest they have ever used. 


The secret of Mopess superiority is an 
entirely new substance employed for the 
absorbent, disposable filler. It is not in 
stiff layers, but is a downy, fluffy mass like 
the finest cotton. Its absorbency is so 
great that Moness has a higher degree of 
dependability than you have known. The 
sides of the filler are rounded and shaped 
to conform. 


Millions of women have accepted Mopess 
because of its convincing superiority. 
Can you continue to be satisfied with the 
old-fashioned kind — especially since 
Mopess costs no more ? 


Modess 


SO INFINITELY SOFTER 


A felon ffbnan Pasa 


MADE IN CANADA 


also world’s largest maker of surgical dressings, 
bandages, absorbent cotton, etc. 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about 
personal clothes problems, and 
see the colored sketches of all 
the new models. 











How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by 
mail from any of the distribu- 
tors listed below, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 
Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering 
misses’ or children’s designs 
state age. 













How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C. O. D. delivery. 
When ordering, please ‘enclose 
cheque, money order or stamps. 
Remittances should be made 
out to the store or office from 
which you order. 


List of Distributors 
ALBERTA 


Calgary 

Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Edmonton 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Victoria 

Hudson’s Bay Company. 
ONTARIO 

Gal 


it 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 
West 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


Lendon 
Smaliman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Dundas Street 


Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks St. 


St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 17 St. 
Paul Street. 


Toronte 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax 
The Wood Brothers, Ltd. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 
J. D. Creaghan Company,, Ltd. 



















































Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, 
Ltd., 27 King Street. 







QUEBEC 
Montreal 


Henry Morgan & Company, Limited, 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd 





Quebec 

Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 







Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Agencies may found in the Euro- 
pean edition of the Vogue Pattern 
Book, for sale at the principal kiosks 
and bookstalis. 










three-year-old seeds are even more desirable 
in this respect. This, then, tends to show 
that the germination power of the single- 
flowered plant decreases during the first or 
second year, while the double-flowered 
retains its vitality longer. It is claimed, in 
fact, that three-year-old seeds of stocks 
produce fully eighty per cent double flowers. 

Seed testing, therefore, is of value to the 
seedsman, because thereby he can estimate 
the degree of degeneration and discard any 
seeds falling below set standards. It also 
gives him ability to render better service 
to his patrons when seed time comes round 
once more. 

The home gardener’s seed-hoarding habit, 
as seen by this, is not always a virtue unless 
with it goes the knowledge of home-testing 
methods. The easiest of these is to place 
a sheet of blotting paper or flannel upon a 
plate and moisten it; sow a given number 
of seed from the packets to be tested upon 
this damp surface; cover with another sheet 
and put in a warm place, keeping the lower 
sheet moist the while. In a few days the 
sprouting can be observed and an estimate 
arrived at as to possible results if sown. 


OW comes the question of what is to 

be done with the hoarded remainders 
if the purchaser does not desire to make the 
simple home test. Since in the garden world 
one “can eat his cake and have it too,” it 
would seem better to share with others 
rather than “save” the surplus. Often an 
exchange can be effected which benefits all 
parties concerned. 

After purchasing or harvesting the seeds, 
when sowing time comes, it must be noted 
whether they are seeds of annuals, biennial 
or perennial. Many of the last named are 
sown in the frame previously used as a 
hotbed, and this is done in June after the 
earlier sown seedlings have been removed 
and set out. Within about two weeks after 
germination the young plants are ready to 
be transplanted. But only such young 
perennials as are expected to flower in 
May or early June are best transferred in 
the early fall to their permanent quarters. 

| In their case it permits the plants to make 
a good root system, get established in their 
new location, and thus be able to winter 
better. 

A point of paramount importance is the 
judicious sprinkling of the young seedlings 
in the frame and careful admission of air. 

'In regard to the perennial seedlings it 

should be understood that some are much 

| better wintered in cold frames and not set 

out until spring. In this class might safely 
be included pansies, English daisies, forget- 
me-nots, Iceland poppies and Canterbury 
bells, although the last named is better 
| treated as a biennial than a perennial. 
Such early bloomers as rock-cress (Arabis 
| albida), yellow alyssum (Alyssum saxatile), 
| columbines (Agutlegias) and primroses, are 
better in their permanent quarters because 
| they take such an early start that distur- 
bance is objectionable to them. 


OMETHING about the selection of 

seedlings may not be out of place. Many 
people have the habit of choosing the 
strongest of the little plants, but this does 
not always hold good. There are two 
plants which will illustrate this point well— 
double petunias and stocks. Seeds of double 
petunias can rarely be induced to produce 
more than fifty per cent of plants having 
double flowers, and if only the strongest 
seedlings were selected there would be very 
few double-flowered among those saved. 
It is wiser, then, with these plants especially, 
to save a generous number of the weaker 
seedlings and not discard them, as is so 
frequently done. 

In the case of stocks the plants in early 
life show their character, and the initiated 
find that the single-flowered will be fully 
twice the size of the double-flowered ones. 

When “mixed” seeds are purchased 
instead of single-colored varieties, an equal 





For the Garden Novice 


Continued from page 35 


number of weak and strong young plants 
should be selected from the flats, in which 
the seeds were sown. Otherwise, some of the 
desired shades will be lacking, or at least 
outnumbered by the others, and the desired 
“blending” will be presented. It has been 
found—and mentioned here for the guidance 
of those unaware of such conditions—that 
red, white, deep blue, and orange shades 
prevail in strong-growing plants, while soft 
pinks, soft yellows, and soft lavenders, or 
the ‘‘art-shade colors, are usually found in 
the weaker growing plants. _ 


UST a word regarding bulb buying. The 

plan is to select various sizes if variety 
is desired, although the rule is to choose 
only the bulb which is heavy in proportion 
to its size. 

It should have been stated, however, 
that in regard to seeds there is considerable 
difference as to the time these should be 
sown. For example, the finer strains of 
petunia, where the seeds are quite expensive 
are better if the seed is sown in flats early 
perhaps late January or early February 
and nursed along until spring. When trans- 
planting, never overlook the weakest of the 
plants if really desiring the finest of the 
flowers. Verbena seeds if sown at this period 
will be in flower in May. If showing the 
color of their bloom prior to being set out, 
it becomes just that much easier to arrange 
them all the more effectively, especially 
since not all the plants come ‘““‘true to color.” 
In this the seedsman is not to blame, for 
insects have been busy cross-pollinating 
before the seeds reached him. Snapdragons 
(genus Antirrhinum) can be made to give 
better effect if well advanced in May prior 
to planting out, and this can be secured by 
sowing seed early indoors. Stock seeds 
sown early indoors and planted out when 
in bloom, are less disappointing later. 
There are other examples to place in this 
class, and the salesmen in reliable seed- 
houses will readily give information if 
questioned at the time of purchase. 

After the seeds have germinated, been 
planted out, and become flowering plants, 
the gardener frequently desires to have an 
increased amount of certain plants. The 
obvious question asked is how this is to be 
accomplished. Since we know that bees 
and various insects have busied themselves 
carrying pollen from flower to flower, it is 
proper to infer that not all of the seeds of 
any plant would come exactly like the 
parent plant of which it is desired to secure 
a larger amount. So we look for a surer 
method—by cuttings and root division. 

It is the effort of every plant to perpetuate 
itself in the interests of its species, and 
there are two principal ways in which it 
sets about this-—by setting seed, or by off- 
shoots from the roots. Some plants attempt 
both methods, often almost simultaneously ; 
so energies are divided. Under the circum- 
stances, the best results in either case 
cannot be expected, so it is better to decide 
which method is to be chosen, and then the 
plant must be made to perform according 
to the decision. If the plant is permitted 
to flower and set seed, then its ability to 
make offshoot is curtailed, since it will be 
unable to produce the necessary material. 
Since the division of root is the safer, surer 
way, it is better to cut off the flower stalk 
while yet there are flowers upon it, so that 
seeds cannot be developed. 

What of the offshoots? How is it possible 
to tell when these have been made? In some 
cases it is very easy; in others careful 
examination reveals the exact condition. If 
the examination is really careful, no harm 
is done to the plant. 

The new or additional growth varies in 
different plants. There are some which 
show fine threadlike runners terminating 
with a set of leaves, like the achilea. Others, 
like the plantain lilies (Funkias) will show 
perfectly developed young plants, while 
the iris will have additional rhizomes which 
can be separated by cutting. Other plants 
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will show themselves closely surrounded by 
clusters of young shoots which can be 
readily separated by pulling apart. 

While many amateurs are loath to disturb 
these young shoots, there are plants which 
do infinitely better after they have been 
separated than they did before. Take 
heucheras by way of illustration:—a single 
plant will produce more satisfactory results 
than will a “clump” of them. To get the 
best effect from delphiniums it is better 
to permit several of these plants to remain 
together in order to be sure of bloom imme- 
diately. This roughly outlines the method 
known as “division by crown.” 

The first thing to consider when this 
method is adopted is that the actual increase 
of new growth does not take place until the 
time of flowering, or afterward. Thus any 
examination for discovery need not be 
undertaken until approximately two months 
after the blossoming. When August has 
arrived this work may begin, since many 
varieties may be divided by this time. 

Among the garden plants suitable for 
multiplication by crown division are astil- 
bies, campanulas, the clustered varieties, 
coreopsis, delphiniums, if the flowers have 
been removed since June, dianthus, fox- 
gloves, leopard’s bane, erigeron, geums, 
lemon lilies, creeping phlox, false dragon- 
head, heucheras, lychnis, forget-me-nots, 
bergamot, pyrethrums, pentstemons, sal- 
vias, rudbeckias, saxifrages, trollius, veron- 
icas, and many others. 

The method of procedure is to lift the 
root carefully and study its formation, 
then make the separation. No single rule 
could be given which would cover all cases, 
since the root systems differ widely. Some 
divisions can be made by merely pulling 
apart with the fingers; others require to be 
cut away. But only examination and study 
will reveal what is best to be done. It might 
help the garden novice if a few cases are 
outlined here. 

Astilbe-—a compact nest of plants showing 
plainly the formation of each individual. 
Separate by cutting the connecting roots 
if complete division is desired. In such cases 
the tiny plants must not be expected to 
be flowering the next spring. They can be 
roughly divided into sets of twos or threes 
by stroke of a hatchet. 

Campanula—the clustered types plainly 
show the number of divisions that can be 
made. Follow the formation of the plant 
down through the roots with a sharp knife. 

Coreopsis—lift the plant and shake 
roughly. It literally divides itself. 

Deiphinium— Delay division until bloom- 
ing is over, perhaps even until spring, then 
use a sharp knife and keep three or four 
young plants together. 

Dianthus reveals plainly how many 
individual young plants are available. 
Knife unnecessary-——pull apart with fingers. 

Foxgloves--after examining the foliage 
formation for guidance, use a knife. 

Leopard’s bane—-Around the parent plant 
will be clustered young plants showing 
single stem, each of which will make a 
flowering plant, if carefully separated, that 
is, flowering the second spring. 

Erigeron —similar to the lepoard’s-bane. 

Geums —While each individual plant shows 
plainly above ground, they are connected 
by a tap-root, so it is necessary to cut right 
through the big root. 

Lemon lilies ( Hemeocallis)—remove soil 
and permit from three to five to remain 
together in order not to sacrifice flowers. 
If some of the large roots are cut, the plants 
will not be injured. 

Heucheras—follow with a knife the open- 
ings formed between each set of stems, and 
complete plants will follow the divisions. 

Liatris—shake soil from roots and pull 
apart. 

Lychnis—study formation and then care- 
fully separate. 

Forget-me-not—largely a saving of young 
seedlings rather than any division of old 
ones. 
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child, but it would take more than Levi J. 
Slocum to scare me! 


§ hendg part of psychiatry was over, any- 
way, and we began about religious in- 
stincts and the childhood of the race. It 
was very interesting. Much more so than 
you would suppose. I thought it was much 
more interesting than religion nowadays, as 
a matter of fact. 

I mentioned this to Dr. Craven, at St. 
John’s, and we had quite a talk about it. 
I asked him please not to discuss it with 
father, as he was very edgy about me just 
now, and it might start another row at The 
Willows. So he said he wouldn’t, and gave 
me a very fine book on the subject. You 
wouldn’t think a rector would be so peppy, 
would you? Father, I am perfectly certain, 
doesn’t believe a lot of things in the Bible, 
but he seems to think Heinie and I ought 
to—I don’t know why. 

Well, it was just from religious instincts 
that the awful row started. I wonder my 
hair didn’t turn absolutely white. And yet 
jt was really just nothing at all. 

You see, our chambermaid, Miralda’s 
step-cousin, is Ulysses Grant Jones, and his 
daughter Jessabel sang in a night club last 
summer, and Miralda has always been 
worried about her ever since. She’s very 
religious, Miralda, I mean—and so is Ellie 
Lou, for that matter—and it always makes 
her cry to go to prayer meetings. Person- 
ally, I wish she had another kind of religion, 
but it can’t be helped now. 

Well, Heinie was down for the week-end 
and he was in my room, and Miralda was 
doing the bathroom, and she was sniffling 
and groaning and saying, “Oh, lawd, oh 
dear me,” and so on, the way she does, and 
he said, 

“For Pete’s sake, what’s the matter with 
Miralda?”’ 

And I said, ‘“‘Nothing at all. She’s got one 
of her fits about religion and Jessabel, that’s 
all. Mother had a long song-and-dance 
with her, after breakfast.” 

“What’s the matter with Jessabel?” said 
Heinie. ‘I thought she was a wild success.” 

“That’s the trouble,” I said. “‘Miralda is 
afraid she’s too wild. Which is silly, be- 
cause the negroid races are not so much 
immoral as un-moral—or a-moral, I’m not 
sure which it is. Their religion is nothing 
but emotion, really—Look at the way they 
cry and sing. It used to be fetishism.” 

“Gosh, what’s that?” said Heinie, “any 
thing like social science? Is Miralda a case, 
now?” 

And then all of a sudden Miralda began 
making more noises than ever, and galloped 
out of the bathroom down the backstairs, 
and Ellie Lou began scolding, and I thought, 
of course, she was scolding Miralda. But 
not at all. They dashed up to mother’s 
room, and the next thing I knew, there was 
Ellie Lou, with her hat on, standing in the 
door. 

“T’ll say good-by to Henry,” she said, 
“but not to you, ’"Lizbeth—I wouldn’ raise 
my tongue ter you all. I been th’ough too 
much with you.” 

“What’s the matter?” Heinie said, “Is 
anything wrong, Ellie Lou?” 

“Wrong,” she said, “‘your pore ma, she’ll 
know what’s wrong some day! That girl’s 
heart is wrong, and all wrong, and she'll 
answer for it at Jedgment. Nineteen years 
I’ve worked for your ma, an’ Miralda she 
has, too, an’ she’s no case, nor ever was, 
but a good, religious woman, and if there’s 
anybody that ain’t got morals it’s one that 
takes away pore folks’ characters behine 
their backs. Yes, sir.” 

“Are you crazy, Ellie Lou? Who took 
away any characters?” I said, and she said, 

“I’m not crazy, you bad girl, you, but I 
cert’n’ly ’spect your ma will be some day, 
an’ pore Mr. Mather, too. My heart bleeds 
for ’em, pore Christian souls, and for them 
I'll surely pray. An’ I’m surely sorry about 
your dinner, Henry, for there was mush- 
rooms, special, but I jes’ tole your ma the 
hour has come. I been th’ough too much an’ 
I'll jes’ take my foot in my han’ an’ say 
good-by.” 

Well, I just stared at her. I’ve always 
been terribly bored by Ellie Lou, and I do 


not think and I never shall think that good 
cooking 1S SO important as a proper waitress 
in white cuffs, that doesn’t talk when she 
passes things, but now that she was really 
going, I felt sort of queer. 

“I never said Miralda hadn’t any morals 
—you don’t understand, Ellie Lou,” I said, 
“I was talking about races.” 


“I understand plenty, ’Lizabeth Mather, | 


an’ so does Miralda; yes, sir,” she said, very 
stiff, ‘an’ you know well as I do I never 
went to no races. Neither racin’ nor 
gamblin’,”’ 

“You don’t understand,” I began again, 
but Heinie barged right in. 

“Shut up, Bett, will you, for once!”’ he 
said, ‘“‘Where’s mother, Ellie Lou?” 

“Miralda’s sayin’ good-by to her, Henry. 
She won’t make no objections to seein’ 
you,” Ellie Lou said, but of course I went, 
too. 


I MUST say mother surprised me. I 

supposed she’d be bringing Miralda to 
reason—or trying to—and saying how 
young I was, and, of course, I was perfectly 


willing to apologize because it was all a | 


mistake and Miralda is too dumb to live, 
anyway, and of course she doesn’t know the 
difference between negroid and negro, not 
to mention a word like fetishism. 

But mother didn’t even look at me. 
“Never mind, never mind, Miralda,”’ she 
said, very sad and sort of noble, “I under- 
stand. Of course we'll pack your things. 
I will myself. If you feel you can’t stop to 
say good-by to Mr. Mather, just drop in to 
the office tomorrow. He’ll see about your 
money in the bank, of course. Did you say 
the mushrooms had been peeled, Ellie Lou? 
I’ll go down and see to them.” 

Not a word about me! 

“You won’t do no such thing, Mis’ 
Mather,” Miralda said. “Ellie Lou she’ll 
put the dinner along—she ain’t been ’sulted 
like I was. She can stay till mawnin’. My 
heart’s all broken, Mis’ Mather. I’m feelin’ 
real sick; it’s the truth.” 

“T feel rather sick myself,” said mother. 
“T think I’d better lie down. Henry, sup- 
pose you and your father go out to the 
Beach Club tonight. Elizabeth can stay 
and make me some tea.” 

“She can stay all she likes,” said Ellie 
Lou, “but she won’ make you no tea, Mis’ 
Mather. I seen ’Lizabeth’s tea before. You 
all take off’n you’ clo’es, honey, an’ lay still, 
an’ I’ll put dinner along—no need ter 
upset pore Mr. Mather. If you all drop 
down, that’ll settle him, pore man, ’thout 
havin’ any more worry.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid it will,” said mother. 

Honestly, I’d never seen mother so queer. 
She didn’t look sick to me, and yet she 
certainly acted so. Heinie was scared. 

“Lie down, muv, hadn’t you better?” he 
said, and she said, “‘Perhaps I will. But 
don’t bother about me, Ellie Lou. Go with 
Miralda. if she feels so ill.” 

She never noticed me at all! 

“I ain’t goin’ with Miralda nor nobody, 
Mis’ Mather, honey, with you sickenin’, 
maybe, for Lord knows what,” says Ellie 
Lou. “I ain’t aimin’ to do no cookin’ fcr 
folks that think I ain’t got any morals an’ 
says my religion is only motions—my re- 
ligion is straight from my heart, an’ you 
know it, ’Lizabeth Mather,” she said. 

“But I’ll cook for the rest of you, while 
your ma’s down sick, an’ if Miralda’s boun’ 
ter go, I’ll do it alone.” 

Then they both began to cry and mother 
wiped her eyes, and of all things Heinie 
began to look funny! 


“I put you inter yer first pants, Henry,” | 


Miralda began to blubber, and Heinie went 
over and put his arm around her and patted 
her. 

“Don’t go, don’t go, Miralda,” he said, 
“please don’t go, Miralda r 

Well, it sounds awfully dumb, but my 
throat began to feel queer and I give you 
my word I began to cry, too—goodness 
knows what for. There we all were, boo- 
hoo-ing! 

“You see how dreadfully Lizbuff feels 
Miralda,” mother said. “I’msure you were 
mistaken. Can’t you forgive her?” 

Forgive her! What do you think of that, 
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“Gee,” Heinie said, “you're some social 
service-er, all right! A regular servicette!” 

And mother called me ‘the young visitor.” 

I couldn’t help it, could I? Is it my fault 
if the Y.M.C.A. are dumbells? 


ELL. after this I was off case work 

for a while, sort of; and I got more and 
more interested in the theoretical side of the 
thing—especially psychiatry. That was the 
reason, I suppose, that I suddenly had the 
idea about Mrs. Love. 

Heinie was back from college one week- 
end and mother was asking about George 
Love. 

“Is George doing well?” she asked, and 
Heinie said, ‘“‘He’s doing as well as a fellow 
would be likely to do who writes to his 
mother every day—Gee, there’s a layout for 
you!” 

“It does seem a little often,” said mother. 
“Still there is another extreme, you know!” 

“Oh, come on, muv,” says Heinie, “I 
write whenever I have anything to say, 
don’t I? You know Georgie. ‘My Georgie 
boy’—Gee!” 

Well, all of a sudden it popped right into 
my mind. Mrs. Love had a complex! You 
see, Mr. Love being perfectly impossible, 
and Madgie taking after her father, because 
sons are like their mothers and daughters 
inherit from their fathers, Mrs. Love had 
concentrated all her emotions on George. 
And not being able to sublimate them, on 
account of not caring for hobbies, and 
knowing nothing about art and not being 
religious, nor having any time for social 
service, there was nothing for her to have 
but a complex. She certainly had a whale 
of a one, because Georgie Love was always a 
perfectly terrible boy. Really beyond 
words. She used to put his hair in curlers. 
Of course, he never really had any more 
talent for sculpture than Ellie Lou. I went 
to kindergarten with him and he could 
never make anything but a banana when 
we were modelling. 

There were plenty of cases like it in a 
book that Mrs. Kramer brought us, and in 
our next written test, which said to define a 
complex and give an imaginary example, I 
described it in just the same way, writing it 
in a very sort of scientific style, and called it 
The Case of Mrs. X. 1 disguised the name, 
of course, and called Georgie, “Williams,” 
which was certainly fair enough. It was the 
curlers that gave me away, but of course 
they were very important, as you would 
know if you’d ever studied psychiatry. 

Mrs. Kramer marked it A-minus—why 
the minus, I don’t know, as it was all per- 
fectly exact—-and she read it aloud in class. 
Coming home in the bus, a girl I know 
rather well, who was taking that course at 


The Willows, said, 


“That paper was rather a slam for the 
Love family, Bett—-how do you expect to 
get away with it?” 

“I never said it was any particular 
family,” I said, rather coldly. 

“No,” she said, “‘you didn’t have to.” 

“Don’t be silly,”” I said. “How would all 
the psychiatry books be written if people 
didn’t make scientific studies? If you say 
Mrs. X, it’s all right.” 

“Oh, is it?” she said. ‘Well, it certainly 
was true, as far as that goes. She’s an 
awful pill.” 

You see how she felt. I never gave it a 
thought after that. 


THAT was Friday, and on Monday when 
I came home to dinner, there was 
mother waiting for me. 

“Come into the office,” she said, “quick, 
before your father gets back! Lizbuff, did 
you really write a story about Mrs. Love? 
In class, I mean? Was it read aloud? What 
did it say?” 

“Oh, that!” I said, “how silly! Of course 
I didn’t. It was Mrs. X. And Georgie was 
‘William’.” 

“Then you did!” she said. “Oh, my dear, 
how could you? Don’t you understand 
what a terrible thing that was to do? She 
is dreadfully upset over it and Mr. Love 
called at father’s office and father is furious. 
He’s over there, now.” 

“Over where?” I said. 
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“At the Loves’ he’s threatened to sue 
your father, and Mrs. Love’s had the 
doctor twice.” 

“What for?” I said. 

“Now, don’t be mulish, my dear, this is 
very serious,” said mother. “Your father 
said that he must see the story first, and 
they told him to come over and see it.” 

“How can he see it,” I said. “It’s been 
handed in.” 

“One of the girls took it down in short- 
hand,” she said. Gosh! What do you think 
of that for a dirty deal? 

“And gave it to Madge,”” mother went 
on, ‘“‘and, of course, Mrs. Love found it.” 

“She would,” I said, rather bitterly. 

I was extremely angry, of course, but with 
mother talking that quick, solemn way of 
hers, and father on the warpath, I had no 
time to think of my own feelings. 

Well, he came home, and honestly you'd 
have thought the Mather family were 
lepers or something. I was to be taken out 
of the Willows tomorrow, and the school 
was to be blacklisted, and Mrs. Kramer was 
to be put out of business forever, and he 
regretted that he'd ever allowed me to 
leave home, and mother had been too easy- 
going with my reading, and he didn’t 
imagine she’d stand for actual indecency 
I never supposed a sensible man would let 
himself get so wrought up over a trifle. 
Because, after all, she had a complex! 

“I got an A-minus out of that paper, 
nevertheless, father,’’ I said, when I could 
get a word in edgeways. ‘‘It must have been 
pretty good, I should think.” 

He shook his finger at me very furiously. 
“You'll be lucky if you don’t get a libel 
suit out of it,” he said. ‘“That’s about how 
good it is!” 

“But everybody knows that Mrs. Love 
just ruined Georgie,”’ I said. ‘“‘He’s an 
awful mess—everybody says so, don’t they, 
mother?” 

“That’s enough, that’s enough, Elizabeth,” 
said father, puffing and blowing, “‘every- 
body doesn’t write it down, and call it a 
‘case,” and have it read out in public! By 
George, if it wasn’t for that second mortgage 
of Love’s I don’t know where I'd be! I said 
you’d take her right over, Lizzie, and 
apologize. We're lucky if it’s not all over 
the town by now. Get your hat on, 
Elizabeth.” 

My mouth was sort of trembling, but I 
turned it down very stiff and just stood 
still. 

‘I don’t believe that I can do that, 
father,”’ I said. 

And I wouldn’t have, either, not in a 
thousand years, except that mother sided 
with me. 

“T don’t think that’s a very fair tone to 
take, Harry,” she said very calmly. “I 
don’t need to take "Lizbeth anywhere. 
When she realizes just what she has done 
and, of course, she wouldn’t have done it, 
if she had realized how easy it is to upset 
Mrs. Love—she will be only too anxious to 
go over, herself. There’s no need for me to 
go, tonight. You must remember she had 
no idea it would go beyond the class room. 
I’m not surprised she is angry about that.” 

Of course, that was what I was angry 
about, when I came to think of it. I knew 
perfectly well who it was, too. 

“Love swears he’ll put it in the Daily 
Clarion,” father said, very grumbling, but 
calmer. 

“Oh, nonsense,” said mother, “go over, 
Lizbuff, and do what you can, and don’t 
excite her, whatever you do—remember her 
heart is weak. Harry, Ellie Lou has your 
dinner ready and it’s pot-pie, so don’t let 


. 99 


the crust fall. We'll save Lizbuff’s. 

Well, I didn’t want Madge to misunder- 
stand and I certainly didn’t want to get into 
the Daily Clarion with Mr. Love, so I chased 
over there and jollied her up, and he was 
out, anyway--seeing his lawyer, Mrs. Love 
said. But that’s father’s lawyer, too, and 
father called him up and told me that 
fortunately for me Mr. Slocum had said 
that I was scarcely more than a child and 
had probably been thoroughly scared, with- 
out any further action. 

Scared! I may be scarcely more than a 
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theft—and the butler had heard him and 
surprised him. Without intending to, he 
had killed the butler. Still, the law did 
not excuse thieves who killed people who 
attempted to interfere with the thieving. 
The fact remained that poor Drake lay 
dead. She should not hesitate. She should 
stop her car, turn it, and make her report 
within the fewest possible number of min- 
utes. 

But the car did not stop. It sped on. 
“J--I simply can’t!’ she muttered. ‘After 
all—he did let me go! He could have kept 
me!”’ The defense of her conduct was not 
satisfying. She added to it the possibility 
that it might be better to make her report 
direct to Inspector Harvey, who would 
have the case in hand, than to anyone 
else, in spite of the obvious delay such a 
course necessitated. 

Then another thought came to her aid. 
Before committing herself or the young 
man, it would surely be best to find out 
what had happened at Lydwich Hall since 
she had left, and what the position was 
now? Something vital might have happened 
that would affect her action. A sudden 
hope sprang into her heart that Drake was 
not dead, that he had merely been stunned. 
In that case, perhaps, her conscience might 
not torment her if she did not give her 
captor away, but repaid him for having 
liberated her 

As the roads became familiar, she accel- 
erated. Her desire to be back and to know 
all there was to know burned within her 
almost like a pain. She was doing fifty 
when the grey tower of Lydwich church 
came into view over the brow of a low hill. 


* * * 


ELL, inspector--and what are you 
making of it?” 

Inspector Harvey turned from the desk 
at which he had been staring and looked 
into the tired eyes of the owner of Lydwich 
Hall. 

“I’m making progress,”” he replied, non- 
committally. “But there’s a good way to 
go yet.” 

“You've some theory, though?” persisted 
Mr. Neville. 

“T’ve every theory under the sun,” said 


_ the inspector, “but they’re too undeveloped 


as yet to talk about. The only definite 
points are that your butler has been mur- 
dered—is dead, I should say- that this 
drawer here has been forced and opened, 
and that your daughter has disappeared.” 

“With the murderer!” muttered Mr. 
Neville, his mouth twitching. 

“That’s not definite that’s mere sur- 
mise,”” replied Inspector Harvey, “‘and we 
have to be very careful not to confuse the 
two. The fellow your son chased and nearly 
caught may not have been the man we're 
after, and the lady he told the constable 
was with him may not have been your 
daughter _ 

“It’s obvious, it’s obvious!” interrupted 
Mr. Neville almost testily. ‘The black- 
guard was trying to get away— and invented 
that story about my son being a madman 
to put the constable off the scent. Tom 
never fired! The whole thing was clearly 
the ruse of a desperate man = 

“Who need never have admitted that 
he had any lady with him,” the inspector 
pointed out with irritating calmness. 

“Then you don’t think the lady was my 
daughter?” demanded Mr. Neville. 

“TI think she was,”’ admitted the inspector. 
“But we were talking just now of certain- 
ties.” He frowned, and turned again toward 
the desk. ‘There is one more certainty,” 
he went on slowly after a pause, “which I'll 
mention to you, sir, if I can rely on your 
promise to let this get no further for a bit.” 

“I’ve placed myself under your orders 
already, inspector, and you can rely on 
me,” answered Mr. Neville. ‘What is it?” 

“It’s rather an odd fact, and frankly I 
don’t know yet just what to make of it. 
Finger prints. I found some on the drawer.’ 

“And you've identified them?” 

“I have, sir. They are Drake’s—the 
butler’s.”” 

Mr. Neville stared at the inspector in 
astonishment. 


You mean to say, he forced the drawer 
he began. 


“No, I don’t,” interposed the inspector, | 


“but I mean to say it looks as if he forced 
the drawer. And, of course, if Drake knew 
that your nephew kept a wad of bank notes 


locked up there, he might be tempted to | 


steal them.” 

“That I’ll never believe!’ 
Neville decidedly. 
of honesty !” 

“Well, sir, that tallies with my own 
opinion—-and I knew him a bit, too. But 
there are his finger marks.” 

“You’ve forgotten something,’ 


exclaimed Mr. 
“Drake was the soul 


said Mr. 


Neville. ‘My nephew heard the thief’s car | 


going off, and actually caught a glimpse of 
the man as he was disappearing.” 

“I’ve not forgotten it,” observed the 
inspector dryly. “‘That’s just one of the 
points that’s bothering me. For if —this is 
only a theory, remember—if Drake took 
the notes, and passed them on to someone 


outside, how did Drake meet his end? By | 


whose hand?” 

“Confederates’ quarrel,” suggested Mr. 
Neville. 

“Yes, that is a possibility,’ 
inspector. 


nodded the 


But the next moment Mr. Neville rounded | 
“Drake | 
never! I | 


on himself. ‘‘No, no!’ he cried. 
would never have done this 


won’t believe it!” 


Inspector Harvey shrugged his shoulders. | 
He wasn’t sure that he believed it. He had | 


examined the forced drawer very thor- 
oughly, and he wasn’t sure that he believed 
a wad of notes to be at the bottom of the 
tragedy. 

“Well, well,” he murmured. 
your daughter returns, Mr. Neville, she 





“When | 


ought to throw some light upon the matter | 


“When she returns!” 
Neville, suddenly losing his control. ‘‘Don’t 
you mean— if?” 

The door was pushed open, and a rather 
stoutish man hurried in. He was laboring 


burst out Mr. | 


under great excitement, and as the inmates | 


of the library turned toward him, he stopped | 
dead, and gripped the back of a chair for | 


support. 
“She’s back!’’ he said thickly. 
*“‘What?” shouted Mr. Neville. ‘Freda 
home?” 
“Yes. Tom’s with her. She’s 


But Mr. Neville did not hear the end of | 


the sentence. He darted from the room. 


The inspector stroked his mustache thought- | 


fully. 


“How did your cousin come back, Mr. | 


Wheelan?”’ he enquired. 
“Eh?” jerked Charles Wheelan. 
By car.” 
“Her own car 
“T don’t know 
yet. Look here, I’ll talk to you presently. 
I must go to her—she’ll want me.” 
“Very good keeping 


.” 


I’m_ not 


me whether she’s hurt or not?” 
“Hurt? Thank God, no!” 
“Good. 
Find out when I can see her.”’ 
“Allright. Stay here. Back in a minute.” 
Charles ran out of the room, and the 
detective waited patiently. Within the 
promised minute, Charles was back again. 
“Will half-an-hour do?” he asked. ‘‘She’s 


changing, and having something to eat. | 


Dead beat. That all right for you?” 

“Quite,” said the inspector. ‘‘Half-an- 
hour—that will be ten minutes to nine. 
I'll expect her here then, if she’ll be good 
enough to step into the library.” 

“Thanks,” answered Charles. “I'll tell 
her.” He ran out of the room again. 

“Humph!” thought the inspector. “Not 
very communicative! But p’r’aps she 
hasn’t been yet, either. And p’r’aps that’s 
just as well.” 


NSPECTOR HARVEY did not remain 
in the library during that half-hour. 
He made good use of it elsewhere. When he 
returned, he found Freda Neville already 
waiting for him, and to his satisfaction he 
found her alone. He closed the door and 


sat down opposite to her. 


“How? 


I’ve hardly seen her | 


you,” | 
said the inspector. ‘But you’ve time to tell | 


Do me one more favor, please. | 





Is Health For You 
and Your Family 


Hospitals, physicians and nurses 
recommend it for delayed 
growth in children, and as a 
builder up of resistance against 
disease in adults. 


A Bransun Health Lamp 


placed in your own home, at @ 
cost of from $34.50 (no extra 
wiring) will enable you to take a 


Sun Bath Every Day 


Do not wait for summer—bring 
summer to your own home, in 
this delightful and inexpensive 
way. 

A handsomely illustrated booklet SUNSHINE has 
been prepared giving valuable information, 
showing how the Lamp may be used. It is 
yours for the asking. 

Manufactured by 


CHAS. A. BRANSTON, LTD. 
124 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO 
Elgin 1916 






















Chafed, Irritated Skin 


Almost any grandmother will tell you that no 
matter how red and irritated baby’s skin may be 
Dr. Chase’s Ointment will bring relief at once and 
quickly restore the healthful condition of the skin. 


Keep Dr. Chase’s Ointment along with baby’s 
bath soap so that it may be applied promptly and 
baby will never suffer from chafing or eczema. 


Dr. Chase’s Ointment 


Possesses highly medicinal qualities, and works almost like magic in clearing 
and beautifying the skin. In box or tube, same price, same quantity. 
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LEARN TO 
~~ WRITE 


STORIES 


lucrative occupation 
under the personal 
guidance of that 


Great Canadian Author 
ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE 

ou are seeking to capitalize your natural 
ities ae ree expert instruction in the 
. Mr. McKishnie’s teaching is 
en ag sound, and easily grasped. Many 
of his pupils are today young authors, rapidly 
gaining prominence. You, too, can learn to 
make story writing a lucrative, engrossing 


S-2 
Write for Free 4, Qualifying Test, 
Shaw Schools Ltd., Toronto 5, Dept. 4 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS | | 










Is The Thief 
That Steals Away 
Youthful Charm 


Now Comb Away Gray 
This Easy Way 


RAY Hair adds years to your appear- 
ance, It cheats you of many of life’s 
joys. Then why be gray? Just comb 

Kolor-Bak poond your hair and watch the 

y disappear. Kolor-Bak is a clean, color- 
SS liquid that gently and easily brings the 
color without affecting the silky sheen and 
luster of your hair. The one bottle does for 


blonde, auburn, brown, black. 
Accept This Test Offer 


Get Kolor-Bak from any d or department store 
aaa et tmakeyou ten years younger, 


Kolor-Bak 


Imparts Color to Gray Hair 








| ‘“Miralda’s a religious woman an’ she’s 
boun’ ter forgive no matter who,” said 
Ellie Lou. “If she don’t, I'll learn her. 
But to think that ’Lizabeth Mather, that’s 
known us nineteen years, could say such 
pizen lies about us, an’ all the birthday 
cakes I baked that chile—it’s a pure 
scandal an’ you all knows it!” 

“I think I hear father,’’ says mother, 
very soft and gentle. “I hope his cold is 
better tonight. Don’t cream those mush- 
}rooms too thick, Ellie Lou, will you? 
| Lizbuff will bring me up a tray, won’t you?” 
“I am ter bring up the trays in this house, 
| Mis’ Mather, while I stay in it,” says 
| Miralda. ‘Lizbeth better talk to her pore 





would bring it alongside, then a jump, a 
—: 


rie heart leapt. She did not hear the 

soft step behind her, but she knew as 
PS stooped for the rope that someone 
was within a few inches of her; standing 
over her, probably, with a quiet, irritating 
smile of contempt on his face! 

Well, she wasn’t going to be beaten this 
time—no, not even now! She was ready 
for anything he had, and, springing to her 
feet, she swung the revolver round with 
somewhat perilous violence. An instant 
later, its nozzle was pressing into the chest 
of her captor. 

“Position reversed, I think,” she said. 
“Put your hands up!” 

“Sorry,” he answered. ‘Not in my line.” 

“Don’t be an idiot! If you were serious 
last night, you can guess I’m serious this 
morning! Put them up, I say!” 
| But he shook his head. His faint smile 

| maddened her. 
| “Do you think I’m a saint?” she cried. 
“Accidents may happen!” 

“I don’t think you’re a saint, though I 
do think you’re—pretty good,” he replied. 
| “And no accidents are going to happen.” 
| “*You’ve too much confidence “3 

“Sometimes, perhaps. But not this time. 
No accident can happen. The revolver’s 
not loaded.” 

She stared at him, then blazed. 

“You think you can fool me that way?” 

“I’m not fooling you this time,” he 
said. “It was last night I fooled you. It 
wasn’t loaded then.” 

Freda saw red. Bluffed from the word 
go! Her knees grew weak and, despite 
herself, tears of hot anger and humiliation 
swept into her eyes. But she did not lower 
her eyes, and the useless revolver remained 
stupidly pressed into his chest. 

“I’m sorry,” the young man went on, 
and now there was no irony in his voice; 
it was, indeed, rather contrite. “I was in a 
corner, you see, and had to make use of 
whatever came along. But, after all, does 
it really matter so much whether the beastly 
thing had any bullets in or not? You could 
never have pulled that trigger, you know— 
you simply couldn’t have done it.” 

“But you could have killed me!” she 
choked. 

“Not possible,” he answered. “If the 
revolver had been loaded, I’d have been 
scared stiff even to aim it at you—in case 
it should have gone off.” 

“Oh, how I hate you!” she cried, fiercely. 
The trouble was, she knew she didn’t. 
Possibly that had been the real trouble all 
along. ‘‘Well, anyway, as you’ve just said, 
it makes no difference about the revolver, 
because if I can’t hurt you with it, you 
can’t hurt me, either. And—and after 
what you’ve said, you’re hardly likely to 
strike me.” 

She made a movement as though to 
throw the revolver into the water, but he 
caught her wrist suddenly and wrested the 
weapon from her. For a moment she 
thought he had double-crossed her, and 
that the revolver was loaded, after all; but 
he divined her thought and shoved it away 
from him along the deck. 


father an’ take his min’ off. You go wash, 
your han’s, Henry, an’ get ready. An’ you 
better hush your cryin’, "Lizbeth, honey, or 
we'll sure have a time with your pa. I'll 
mix me up some soda mint an’ settle my 
stommick. Turn out that light away from 
your ma’s eyes.” 

I really couldn’t seem to stop crying. 
Ellie Lou had to give me some peppermint 
water on account of my getting hiccoughs. 
Honestly, I didn’t know what I was crying 
about, but it seemed to sort of comfort me, 

Mother stayed in bed all the next day, 
and Ellie Lou made her clam broth and 
wine jelly and milk toast with cinnamon. 

They were all very good. 


Continued from page 65 


“Well—what are you waiting for?” he 
asked quietly. 

What was she waiting for? Freda’s brain 
began to spin again. Was he letting her 
go? 

“What does this mean?” she demanded. 
‘‘Deathbed repentance?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Put it that way if you like, Miss Neville,” 
he answered. ‘‘While you were asleep—at 
least, I hope you were asleep—I got through 
a bit of thinking, as I said I was going to. 
I can act quickly in a hand-to-mouth sort 
of way when it’s necessary, but I’m no 
good at working things out properly unless 
I’m quiet, and have got plenty of time. 
I found the quietness here, and the dawn, 
and the jolly little coots, very helpful. 
They helped me to my decision. I expect I 
was a bit—well, inconsiderate last night. 
I ought to have realized what a stew your 
cousin would be in when he found you 
missing.” 

“‘My cousin?” she exclaimed sharply. 

“Well, you’re engaged to him, aren’t 
you?” I’d be in a bit of a stew myself if I 
were engaged to you, and this happened. 
Jump in. There’s no need to cut the rope 

I’ll loosen it for you.” 

She looked at him hard. He returned her 
gaze gravely. She was certain, this time, 
that he was not bluffing her. 

“You realize what this means?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he nodded. “It’s obvious. 
You’re not on parole any longer. You'll go 
back and will either report all that has 
happened of your own free will—you'll 
have to tell the exact truth, I expect, to 
stop foolish tongues—-or the police will 
get hold of you and drag the truth out of 
you. Then they'll chase me, armed with 
an accurate description of myself supplied 
by you—don’t forget the tiny scar on my 
chin, that my eyes are rather light brown, 
and that I have long, artistic fingers. If 
they catch me, it won't be too nice. Police- 
men aren’t kind to chaps who kill other 
chaps. But they mayn’t catch me. Any- 
way, that’s my affair, not yours. And if I 
am caught 2 

“Stop! Stop!” she interrupted. ‘‘Do you 
think I—I—?” She paused and flushed. 
He was looking at her very seriously now. 
“Why-—why did you kill him?” she cried. 
“What did you take from the desk?” 

“I can’t answer those questions,”’ he 
replied, and added firmly as she was about 
to press him again: ‘“‘No—don’t waste time. 
You must get back. Make for that point 
over there. Just where those reeds jut 
out into the water. You'll find a little 
channel on your left, soon after you round 


the point. It will lead to another pool, and 
the boathouse is right across it. Stow the 
boat there, and take the car. You can 


drive, of course.” 

He advanced to the side and loosened 
the rope that held the dinghy to the yacht. 
Then he turned and walked away. 


REDA accepted the situation. There 
was nothing else to do. She jumped 
into the little boat, and a few moments 
later was pulling toward the reedy point 
he had indicated in his directions. As she 
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Heinie was quite insufferable and I was 
glad when he went. “I’m going to hop off 
tomorrow, Bett,” he said, “‘and I must ask 
you, for the love of mike, either quit this 
psychiatry business or if you must study it, 
shut up about it! You'll wreck the town 
before you’re through.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” I said, 
“and let me tell you here and now that 
there’s nothing the matter with psychiatry, 
you poor simp-can I help it if the rest of 
you are dumbells?” 

“Gosh,” he said, “‘women are the limit! 

But, of course, Heinie is very young. 
And the fact remains that nothing sub- 
limates a person like social service! 


The Amazing Abduction 


pulled, she watched his back growing 
smaller and smaller. He was seated on the 
cabin roof, as immovable as though he had 
forgotten her existence. He did not turn 
his head to look back at her, or betray the 
slightest curiosity. Was this another sign 
of his irritating self-confidence? He had 
told her to go home—and she had always 
done what he had told her to do! 

The thought was hateful and disturbing. 
Freda was not accustomed to being led. 
She pulled harder at her oars, so that she 
would the sooner reach the point of reeds, 
be round it, and have him no longer in 
sight. 

Now she was round the point. The young 
man and the yacht became blurred in a 
green screen, then slid entirely out of view. 
She shot her boat through the little water 
lane beyond, across the second pool, and 
into the cool darkness of the boathouse. 
For a moment she could see nothing in the 
boathouse. The transition from light to 
shade was too sudden. But then the car 
grew out of the shadows. It stood there, 
waiting for her. Everything was working 
to plan his plan! 

“Freda, don’t be a little fool!” she chided 
herself. ‘You're becoming morbid and 
introspective! Stick to the main issue, 
and let the rest rip!” 

The main issue was to get home and 
make her report. Necessity demanded 
the one, duty the other. The young man 
may have laid some strange spell upon 
her; in fact, removed now from his annoying 
personal presence she admitted quite frankly 
to herself that he had. But counteracting 
the spell were other forces—the forces of 
sanity, of social obligation, and of Drake’s 
eyes. Reinforced by these, she jumped out 
of the dinghy, secured it, threw open the 
boathouse door, and backed the car out. 

Once in the car, with the bonnet pointing 
homeward and the speedometer climbing, 
her spirit returned. About a mile from the 
boathouse an eel-catcher directed her on 
her way, and it was not long before she 
had shaken off the narrow, reed-bordered 
lanes and found a road that was a road, 
and that declared by its surface that it 
really led somewhere. She flashed through 
a sleepy village. A clock struck seven. At 
the end of the village, a low, stone building, 
slightly more important than its neighbors, 
impressed itself on her attention. There 
were one or two notices outside. Offficial- 
looking notices .It dawned upon her 
with a shock that this was a police station. 

She put her foot on the brake. It did not 
descend. Better wait till she struck a larger 
town. But when she reached a larger town, 
her foot again avoided the brake. The 
larger town was behind her before she 
realized it. 

“What are you doing?” she demanded 
of herself. “Or rather, what are you not 
doing?” 

The matter had to be thrashed out. A 
murderer was at large. She alone could 
give the police any information about him. 
She was withholding the information. 

She was convinced that the murder had 
not been a cold-blooded one. Probably 
he had broken into*the house for some 
unknown purpose—very likely, ordinary 
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This buffet set matches the luncheon linens below. 


making demands upon us for luncheon sets with the 

long scarf for the centre and the oblong place mats. 
These sets are useful for square and extension tables, too, 
and by increasing the number of mats you have a table 
dress that is equal to any Sunday evening emergency. 
The three-piece buffet set is acceptable for any dining 
room, but becomes especially interesting when these match- 
ing luncheon linens appear on the table, for the vogue for 
ensembles affects even our choice of linens. 

Each flower in the edging of these articles is a separately 
worked medallion joined in the process of the work. The 
edging can readily be fitted to round or oval doilies by 
varying the number of chain stitches in the first of the inner 
rounds which are added afterward. 

Made with No. 70 hard twist crochet cotton and a No. 
14 steel hook, the lace will be 114 inches deep. You will 
need three balls of cotton for the scarf, five balls for four 
place mats, three balls for the buffet set, and two balls for 
six napkins. 

The scarf pictured measures 18 x 52! inches, the place 
mats 12 x 18 inches, the napkins 12 inches; the round 
doilies of the buffet set measure 11 inches in diameter, and 
the oval 1315 x 1815 inches. 

An explanation of crochet stitches will be found at the 
close of the article. 

Medallion—Chain (ch) 10, slip stitch (sl st) into first ch 
to form a ring. 1st round—-Ch 1, double (d) in ring, (ch 2, 
1d) 3 times, ch 2, 3d in ring, sl st in Ist d, sl st in next ch. 
2nd round—Ch 4, 2 long trebles (It) under ch keeping last 
loop of each It on hook and drawing a loop through all 3 
sts at once (this forms the first cluster), ch 9, cluster of 3 It 
under same ch, *ch 9, (cluster, ch 9, cluster) under next 2 
ch, repeat from * once, ch 8, d under next 2 ch, ch 8, sl st 
in top of first cluster. 8rd round--Ch 1, 11 d in next loop, 
(6 d, picot of 4 ch, 6 d) in each of 3 loops, 11 d in next loop; 
fasten off. Work all medallions in this way, joining them 
in last round by working 5 d in 5th loop, d in 6th d of first 
loop of previous medallion, 6 d in 5th loop, sl st. 

First Inner Round Fasten thread in d on top of medal- 
lion, ch 3, treble (t) in same d, * (for scarf and place mats ) 
ch 11, It in next cluster keeping last loop of It on hook, It 
in cluster of next medallion, working off together the last 
3 sts, ch 11, 2 t in d on top of medallion, repeat from * until 
corner is reached; then ch 7 and work It in each of 2 


“Tm new oblong tables of the refectory type are 


medallions, ch 5, 2 t in d, ch 5, It in each of 2 medallions, 
ch 7,2tind. Repeat from* around and join. 

For the oval and round doilies ch 10 instead of 11, to 
curve the edging. 

In 2nd and 3rd rounds (for scarf, mats, and doilies) chain 
5, skip 2, t in next, then ch 2, skip 2, t in next (omitting 
chains at corners). 

Inset Corner—Repeat 1st and 2nd rounds of medallion, 
but instead of 8 ch and d work 9 ch (cluster, 9 ch, cluster) 
in 4th corner, ch 9, sl st. 3rd round—Ch 1, work 11 d in 
each loop, sl st. 4th round—Sl st to centre of loop, ch 12, 
(cluster, ch 5, cluster) in centre of next loop, ch 11, d in 
centre of next loop, ch 11, (cluster ch 5, cluster) in centre 
of next loop, continue and join by sl st in first ch. Make 2 
rounds of spaces, chaining 5 for the first and working (t, 
ch 5, t) into 3rd of 5 ch at corners; sl st in 3rd of 5 ch at end 
of row. 

For napkin work the same corner inset and apply to 
linen. Into row of doubles which cover the edge of the 
napkin work a row of spaces and finish with a row of 
doubles and picots after every 8th double. 

Applying the Trims—To be sure of making your linen 
centres the right size for the lace, lay the lace on a piece of 
wrapping paper, mark the inner edge with a pencil, true 
this line to a perfect square, oval, or circle, baste to the 
linen and machine stitch on the penciled line. If insets are 
to be used, as in the case of napkin and tea cloth, these 
must be treated like the lace and their places planned on 
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the paper in the same way. After stitching, remove the 
paper and cut the linen just outside the stitching. Cover 
the edges of the linen with a row of closely worked doubles 
to which to whip the trims. Insets should be whipped in 
first and edges applied afterward. 

Explanation of Crochet Stitches—Double (d). Hook through 
work, thread over, draw through, making two loops on 
hook, over, and draw through both. Treble (t). Thread 
over, hook through work, over and draw through, giving 
3 sts on hook, (over and draw through two) twice. Long 
Treble (It). Over three times, hook through work, thread 
over and draw through, over and work off by twos. 




















A luncheon set of the 
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“Well?” he asked pleasantly. 

She did not answer at once. Then she 
said. “I’m quite new to this sort of thing, 
Mr. Harvey. Perhaps it’s even wrong to 
call you Mr. Harvey, and I should say 
‘Inspector’? Do you ask me questions, 
or do I tell you a story, and then !et you 
try to prove I am lying?” 

The inspector smiled. ‘You can choose 
your own method,” he answered. 

“Then please ask questions.” 

“Very good. You won’t mind their being 
pretty searching ones?” 

“T suppose they’ve got to be.” 

“They have, Miss Neville. First, then 
do you know how Drake met his death?” 

She hesitated for the fraction of a second, 
then replied. “No.” 

“But you know he has met his death?” 

““Yes—of course.” 

“When did you first know? 
exact moment?” 

““Yes—I see you know how to ask ques- 
tions,” she said. “I knew last night—at 
about one in the morning, I think.” 

“Thank you. I suppose you heard 
noises and came down?” 

“What makes you suppose that?’ 

“It’s a fairly obvious supposition, unless 
one supposes that you yourself killed Drake. 
Did you?” 

“Is it permitted to tell a police inspector 
not to be an idiot?” 

“Quite,” smiled Harvey, “just as it is 
permitted for a police inspector to appear 


At what 


an idiot, even if he isn’t. Did you kill 
Drake?” 

“You know I didn’t.” 

“Then what did you do? So far, you 


have heard a noise, and have come down 
the stairs from your bedroom. Well, what 
happened then? I’ve prepared the way 
for you, Miss Neville, and now I think 
my questions must stop, and you must 
carry on with your story. And by the way,” 
he added, “it may save a great deal of time 
and worry if you decide at once to tell me 
everything, because I’m bound to find out 
anything you don’t tell me—and I may 
know certain things already.” 

“What do you know?” she demanded. 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t answer questions” 
he returned. 

“But you can adopt all the old, well-worn 
ruses, can’t you?” she remarked. ‘Pre- 
tending to know things already in the hope 
that I'll tell them to you!” 

A faint: frown spread over the inspector’s 
face. 

“Are you fencing with me, Miss Neville?” 
he enquired quietly. “Am I to conclude 
that you really have something to hide, 
after all?” 

She bit her lip. Was she fencing with 
him? Well, this couldn’t go on. She plunged 
into her tale. 

“It’s rather an extraordinary story,” 
she said. “In fact, I really find it rather 
hard myself to believe that the last few 
hours have really happened. A noise woke 
me up in the night, and I slipped on my 
dressing-gown and went down. . .” 

“What sort of a noise?” interposed the 
inspector. 

“I don’t know. I had a feeling that I’d 
heard a faint thud, but I couldn’t tell you 
whether I really heard a thud or not. You 
see, whatever it was shot me straight out 
of a dream. But there were footsteps below, 
and I felt sure the sounds came from this 
room. . .the room we’re now in.” 

“So you came down?” 

“Yes.” 

“Rather plucky, wasn’t it? Didn’t you 
think of getting some assistance?” 

“Of course, I thought of it. But I also 
thought that by the time I’d got the assis- 
tance, I might be too late. Anyway, whether 
I was wise or not isn’t the point, is it? The 
point is what happened.” 

The inspector nodded. 

“Still, we like reasons, too,” he said. 
“‘Well—go on.” 

“T opened the door, and—and saw Drake 
lying on the ground, by the desk. A drawer 
of the desk had been forced. And bending 
over Drake was. .”” She paused. The 
inspector watched her narrowly. It occurred 
to her that the pause was a mistake, and 


she continued quickly, ““A young man.” 

“Ah,” murmured Harvey, and waited. 

“‘He—he had a revolver in his hand, and 
he threatened me with it. . .” 

“One moment,” interrupted Harvey. 
“What was he doing, exactly, when you 
entered?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell you what he was 
doing exactly,” she retorted. “My mind 
wasn’t in a mood for exactness! He was 
bending over Drake, as I’ve said. . .” 

“As though he was searching for some- 
thing?” 

“Very likely.” 

“Can you describe the man?”’ 

“No.” This time she did not hesitate, 
for her mind was made up. “He wore a 
black mask, and he never took it off all the 
time I was with him.” Her audacity as- 
tounded her. Was she herself speaking? 
She had decided not to describe her captor, 
but the black mask had been an impulsive 
invention of the moment. “All I can tell 
you, Mr. Harvey, is that he was young. 
Medium height, I should say.” 

“Hair?” 

“Brown, I think.”’ 

“H’m,” frowned Harvey, “it’s a pity 
you can’t describe him more fully. I sup- 
pose this means you’d have difficulty in 
identifying him?” 

“I’m afraid I would. But don’t you want 
me to get on with the story?” 

“Certainly,”” replied the inspector, now 
smiling, “‘but we are privileged to interrupt. 
Well—you were about to raise the alarm 
when he threatened you with a revolver.” 

“Yes. And—and carted me off to his 


car, with the revolver pressing into my 
back.” 

“Couldn’t you have cried out or some- 
thing?” 

“I could certainly have cried out or 
something,” she answered, ‘‘but I don’t 
like revolvers pressing into my back. You 
may! I only had a thin dressing-gown on 
over my nightdress, and the revolver didn’t 
feel at all nice. But if—”’ 

She paused again. This time she hardly 
knew why. Perhaps caution was becoming 
a habit with her. 

“But if—?” queried Harvey. 

“If someone who was approaching the 
library just before I left had approached 
a little more quickly,”’ she said, “then the 

the wretch might have been caught.” 

Harvey’s eyes were now piercing her. 
A new brightness had entered into them. 

“Oh—you heard someone coming?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Did you know who it was?” 

“How could I know? I was carted off 


before he entered.” 

“IT see. Well, it was your cousin, Mr. 
Wheelan.” 

“Thank you. So I’ve heard since. He’s 


already told me. And I’ve told him that 
it was a pity he didn’t get a bigger move 
on! If he had, he’d have prevented me 
from being whirled away in a motor car.” 

‘‘Where were you whirled to, Miss Nev- 
ille?”” asked the inspector. ‘This is the 
part of your story I particularly want to 
hear.” 

“Goodness knows where I was whirled 
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How to make the cut-out for Ms. Crabapple’s 
Store on pages 14 and 15 


OU can make Mr. Crabapple’s store 

if you follow these directions care- 
fully. All you need is, an empty shoe box 
and lid in good condition, some smooth 
brown wrapping paper, some bristol board, 
and a pot of paste. 

Take the shoe box and lay it on one 
side, with the open part facing you. Then 
on the uppermost side and about three 
inches from each end, cut two diagonals, 
each running to the corner on its own 
side, as shown by the dotted lines in 
diagram No. 1. Bend the two triangles 
thus formed upwards as shown in diagram 
No. 2. The uneven side now remaining 
may be cut away level to the edge of the 
bottom of the box. The box should now 
appear like that in diagram No. 2. 

Next, cover the box with brown 
paper sufficiently strong to hold the 
upturned corners in a firm’ upright 
position as they are to support the roof. 
Take the lid of the box and cover it 
with brown paper, then place it right 


(oR 


side up on top of the box, so that it rests 
on the slanting sides and forms a 
slanting roof. The roof may be held 
quite firmly in place if it is either glued 
or sewn to the slanting supports. Now 
paste the winduws, door, signs, boxes, 
in the positions shown in the pictures, 
If you like you can brighten the roof 
by giving it a coat of paint. 


Paste each figure before cutting it 
out, toa piece of cardboard two inches 
longer than the drawing. Next, cut 
around the outline leaving two inches 
at the bottom for a stand. Bend the 
cardboard stand backward and_ the 
paper one, on which the figure is already 
standing, forward, then the figures will 
not topple over. 


Now you have a pretty little village 
grocery shop, and anold Mr. and Mrs. 
Crabapple who lived there and had much 
to do with the other people, as you 
will have read. 
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to! It was dark, and he simply raced along. 
I think we were nearly overtaken once by 
another car.” 

“You were nearly overtaken. Your 
brother made a heroic effort, and if a certain 
constable on night duty had been more 
alert. Well, go on, please. Where did 
you end up?” 

Could she tell him that? Did she want 
to tell him? Then another query entered 
her mind as she found the inspector’s eyes 
boring into hers. Could she avoid telling 
him? 

Well, well, she had done her best! She 
had denied any knowledge of her captor, 
and had invented a black mask. She must 
let the rest rip. 

“I can’t tell you the exact spot where we 
ended up, Mr. Harvey,” she responded, 
“but it was at some old boathouse on the 
Broads, I think. Anyway, he hid the car 
in the boathouse, rowed me across to a 
yacht, and—and I spent the rest of the 
night in a little cabin, with the door locked 
between us.” 

“It must have been a most uncomfortable 
experience,’ commented the inspector sym- 


pathetically. ‘‘What was his explanation 
of his action? What did he say about him- 
self?” 


“Can’t you guess the explanation?” 

“Perhaps. But why trouble to guess, 
when it’s so easy to learn?” 

“Well, then, he was afraid I’d give him 
away.” 

“Even though he wore a black mask?” 

Freda Neville called herself a little fool 
then. Why had she invented that silly 
mask? However, she must stick to it now. 

“Yes, even though he wore a black mask,” 
she answered. ‘I don’t suppose one’s mind 
is very clear when one is suddenly inter- 
rupted at housebreaking. His idea was 
that I could identify him, and that, until 
he had time to think, he must take me away 
where I couldn’t do him any damage— 
and tell things to local inspectors!” 

“A fairly obvious explanation,’’ nodded 
Harvey. ‘He adopted a clever though 
quite unusual course. How did you get 
away this morning?” 

“‘His better nature prevailed,”’ she smiled. 

“You mean, he let you go?” 

“a 

“Did he accompany you part of the way - 
back?” 


“Goodness, no! We said good-by at the 
yacht. I rowed across to the boathouse, 
and—” 


“Drove yourself back in his car.” 

“Yes.” 

“Which is now in your garage?” 

“Te.” 

“I have seen it there. It was a somewhat 
chivalrous action on his part. Already I’ve 
traced the car to Briar Cottage, and have 
examined the room of a young man who 
ought to have slept there last night, but 
who did not. The name he gave when 
taking the room was Andrew Black. 
Whether that was his real name I shall 
know a little later by the car number.” 

Freda stared at him. Andrew Black— 
if indeed that was his real name—must have 
anticipated this when he allowed her to 
return in his car. Yes—that was chivalrous 
of him! 

“I can well understand,” continued the 
inspector, “how you would want to reward 
any generous action on his part, Miss 
Neville, and I’m therefore taking a lenient 
view of the fact that you may not have been 
quite as helpful to me as I would like. I 
won’t press you any more at the moment, 
however—I’ll just leave you with the know- 
ledge that I can if I want to, because I’ve 
got the law behind me. And if I want to, 
you'll remember, please, that I do so in the 
interests of the law, which is for our pro- 
tection, and therefore has to be preserved. 
If you ever doubt that, just think of poor 
Drake.” 

Freda gulped, and turned her head away 
fora moment. She wished Inspector Harvey 
had been some great, hulking bully, instead 
of a rather nice person, so that she could 
have crossed swords with him more happily’ 
Then, as she thought of Drake, she won- 

Continued on page 69 
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dered why she had been led to cross swords 
with him at all? And on top of that came 
another wonder. Why was Inspector Harvey 
not pressing her now, as he could, but letting 
her down so lightly? 

It was a rather flushed face she turned 
back to him. She noticed that the inspector’s 
eves were grave, but not unkindly. 

““Now, about this yacht, Miss Neville.” 
he said. ‘‘We must go there at once. You 
can direct me to the spot?” 

Her heart missed a beat. She began to 
understand herself, and her attitude. Had 
Andrew Black indeed worn a black mask, 
she would not have seen the strange gentle- 
ness of his eyes, and might never have 
made any attempt to shield him. But she 
answered quietly. 

“I’m not sure. I can try. Yes—I dare 
say I can pick up the threads.” 

“Thank you,” said the inspector. ‘Please 
be ready in ten minutes.” 

“That doesn’t give me much time, Mr. 
Harvey,” she objected. 

“Or our black-masked young friend 
either,”” replied the inspector, as he rose. 
“I’m sorry, but it’s all in the good cause 
you know.” 

“Can't you telephone to the local police?” 
she asked. 

“I’m already in communication with the 
local police, Miss Neville, and they’re doing 
their best to trace the fellow who fooled our 
bright young constable last night—or rather, 
early this morning. From all I gather, 
however, they are looking for a needle in a 
haystack, and I think you're the one to find 
the needle.” 


ITH that he left her, to give a few 

instructions, while Freda, accepting 
the inevitable, walked slowly to the garage. 
Two figures quickly overtook her. Her 
brother Tom, and Charles. 

“Did he put you through it?” asked Tom 
anxiously. ‘I hope your story satisfied 
him”’! 

“Of course, it satisfied him, you idiot!” 
answered Freda. ‘“‘Why shouldn’t it?” 

“I suppose Tom meant that policemen 
are proverbially suspicious,” said Charles. 
“I say, Freda, this is a rotten business! 
What’s the next move, eh?” 

“The next move is that I take Inspector 
Harvey for a joy ride,” she responded. “‘He 
wants me to try and find the man who 
abducted me.” 

“Does he?” whistled Tom. ‘To return 
the compliment, eh, and abduct him?” 

“Yes, but you’re not going now, are 
you?” exclaimed Charles. 

“Right away, Charlie.” 

Her cousin stared at her. “But that’s 
ridiculous!” he burst out. “Hang it all, old 
girl, you've only just got back!” 

“My dear Charlie, we are working for the 
good cause,"’ observed Freda, ironically, 
“and little things like personal comfort 
aren’t considered.” 

“I wish I could do something!” 

“You had your chance.” 

“My chance? When?” 

“Last night. Oh, why were you so cau- 
tious, Charlie—why didn’t you burst in 
upon us, instead of creeping toward us 
like a caterpillar! I suppose you realize 
what it would have saved?” 

Charles frowned, and, the garage having 
been reached, opened the garage door. “A 
bit down on me, aren’t you?” he grunted. 

“Au revoir!’ exclaimed Tom suddenly. 
“The law beckons me!” 

In the distance, Inspector Harvey was 
looking their way. Tom bolted toward him 
dutifully in response to the beckoning, and 
a few seconds later the two had strolled 
out of sight. 

“What’s that mean?” queried Charles. 
“I say, Freda—do you like that fellow?” 

“Inspector Harvey?” 

“Yes. I can’t stick him. He’d no right to 
tackle you so soon after your return—you 
must be dead—and now, hiking you off 
again like this wf 

“Oh, don’t worry about me,” she inter- 
posed a little wearily. 

“Can’t help worrying about you, my 
dear.” 

“It’s nice of you, Charlie—” 


“Nice of me to adore the very ground 
you walk on?” he exclaimed. 

“Please don’t!” she interrupted. “I’m 
not a bit in the mood, old boy. It’s true 
[ am a bit tired. And when I think of poor 
old Drake, as I saw him- lying there és 

She stopped short and suddenly swayed. 

“Freda!” he whispered. ; 

But she recovered herself and pushed him 
away gently. 

“Let’s get the car out,” she said quietly. 

“If you mean I’m not patient, then I 

don’t know what patience is,” he muttered. 
“I reckon a girl doesn’t know what a man 
feels like when he’s kept on a string. All 
right. We'll change the subject. Has old 
Harvey any theory about this—this busi- 
ness? What did he say?” 
: “He let me do the saying, and said very 
little himself,” she returned. ‘Turn on the 
petrol, will you? I’d never have turned it 
off if I’d known how soon the beastly car 
was going to be used again No, Harvey 
didn’t commit himself, Charlie. What's 
your theory?” 

“Oh, just the obvious one,” said Charles. 
“The one that’s so obvious everybody 
instinctively tries to find something a little 
more subtle.” 

“Let’s hear it, all the same.” 

“But you must have thought of it your- 
self? Burglar breaks into the house. Goes 
for drawer. Drake hears him, and inter- 
rupts him. A bit of a fight, and poor Drake 
gets killed. It could happen, you know. 
Probably the burglar never meant to kill 
eee ss 

“He had a revolver,” Freda interposed. 

“Yes—carried it for safety, most likely, 
but never meant to use it.” 

“Did he use it?” asked Freda suddenly. 

“No, I don’t think he did,” answered 
Charles slowly. ‘‘No one seems to have 
heard any shot, and no bullet has been 
found. Drake seems to have been sent to 
the ground with a blow—and crashed his 
head. He had a weak heart, I understand— 
poor fellow. Rather tough luck,” he added 
reflectively, “if the burglar got hanged all 
on account of Drake’s weak heart!” 

“Would they hang him?” enquired Freda 
in a low voice. 

“Not if the law was just,” he answered 
her. “It was only an accident.” 

“IT agree with you, Charlie,” she said, 
as she stepped into the car and pressed the 
self-starter. ‘‘But is the law always just?” 

“If it isn’t, it tries to be,” said the voice 
of the inspector behind them, “and, taking 
the rough with the smooth, there’s more 
justice inside the law than outside it.” 

“In that case,” frowned Charles Wheelan, 
as Harvey took his seat beside Freda, “‘! 
must take to rubber-soled shoes myself!’ 

The inspector smiled, and turned to 
Freda as the car shot forward. “That 
wasn’t a very smooth start, Miss Neville,” 
he commented. 

“Your fault,” she retorted, also smiling 
faintly. “It was those rubber-soled shoes 
of yours. You made me jump.” 

“I see. Then I’m not to put it down toa 
guilty conscience?” 

“You can, if you like. But your sense 
of justice will be a bit strained if you do. 
The most spotless man alive would jump, 
I should think, if you suddenly clapped 
your hands in his ears.” 

“True.” 

“And then there’s another reason why I 
made a bad start,” she went on. “I’m not 
used to this car. Don’t you wonder, by 
the way, why I’m using the burglar’s car 
instead of my own? Personally, I thought 
there might be some official objection!” 

“You admit he’s a burglar then?” 

“Oh, goodness!” she burst out. “Don’t 
keep that up! The alleged burglar, if you 
like!” 

“The reason why you are using the 
alleged burglar’s car is because I told you 
to hurry, and your own car needs petrol.” 

“You’re wasting your time here, Mr. 
Harvey!” she said. ‘You ought to be at 
Scotland Yard. Just the same, you haven’t 
scored top marks. My car’s knocking 
rather badly. The petrol alone wouldn’t 
have taken more than a minute or two. 

Continued on page 73 
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is one of the proudest products of 
the House behind The Chatelaine 
—easily the most popular maga- 
zine for The Women of Canada. 


The Chatelaine is sold by a Ladies’ 
Sales Staff who are taking The 
Chatelaine into the Homes of 
Canada. 


These women are so imbued with 
enthusiasm for The Chatelaine that 
they regard it as their own busi- 
ness. They realize the responsibil- 
ity that rests upon them in carrying 
the message of The Chatelaine to 
Canadian Women. 


The members of The Chatelaine 
Sales Staff are chosen very carefully 
and typify the highest type of re- 
fined Canadian Womanhood. They 
represent an institution whose aim 
is and always will be to render the 
public the highest class of reading 
service possible to conceive. They 
sell their product as every good 
business house does, on merit alone. 


Watch for these Ladies in your 
community. 
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A Magazine for Canadian Women 
Sold by Women, to Women 


If you would like to learn more about this interesting work, write 


The Sales Manager, The Chatelaine, Toronto. 
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Whatever You Have 
to Dye, Use Twink 
for the Best Results! 


Canadian women who want uniform 
results from home dyeing invariably use 
Twink, and this practice is not only con- 
fined to Canadian women, for Twink 
is recognized throughout the world as 


a dependable soap dye harmless to 
the most delicate fabrics. 


With 22 colours to choose from, you 
can always wear the newest shades. 
Youcan dye your stockings to the latest 
hue that mode demands. You can 
freshen up your lingerie, do over your 
last year S dresses and brighten up a 
hundred things around the home. There 
is no risk with Twink. Get a few 
packets today from your nearest drug 
store, just follow the directions and 
your wardrobe will be fresh. .. colour- 
ful... like new again. 
LEVER BROS. LIMITED 


Eastern Avenue, Toronto 
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This Makes 
the New Bissell . 


sweep any surface 
—easier! 


You’re not getting a modern sweeper 
unless it’s a new Bissell with “Hi-Lo” 
brush control. 


vo owe yourself an up-to-date sweeper! 
The recently improved Bissell with 
“Hi-Lo” Brush Control sweeps any surface 
from linoleum to inch-thick rugs—easier! 
Hard “bearing down” on the handle is never 
needed. The “Hi-Lo” feature is the greatest 
sweeper improvement in a generation. 


Ask any leading hardware, furniture or 
department store to demonstrate. A Bissell 
with “Hi-Lo” Brush Control (on all Cyco 
models) costs only the price of a few 
brooms—$6.25 and up (25c more in the 
West). “The Bissell Booklet” mailed free. 
Bissell Carpet oaeenes Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. (Factory) and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The new “Hi-Lo” 


BISSELL 


SWEEPER 


When the Unexpected 
Happens— Will You 
Be Prepared ?. . 


e 


Start now to earn something 
extra in preparation for that 
unusual expense. 


You can work for us in your 
spare time without inter- 
fering with your regular job. 


It’s the extra earnings that 
show most in your savings 
account. 


e 


White for Particulars. 


Locat Representatives’ DepARTMENT 
Drsx CC 


THe MacLean PuBLisHING 
Company, LIMITED 
TORONTO 2, ONT. 


Crocheted 


HERE is no gift which will rejoice 
the heart of the housewife more than a 


pair of pretty pillow slips. There is no 
more suitable or satisfactory decoration 
than fine all white embroidery featuring a 
bit of cutwork. Buttonholed edges and 
wrapped bars are used for these dainty 
designs. For the basket design, and the 
garland at the bottom of the page, the satin 
stitch is worked from the base to the tip 
of the flower petals. Eyelet and satin 
stitch, satin outline, and a few French 
knots account for the familiar work on such 
designs as these. 

The interesting little crochet trims can 
be used interchangeably on slips with any 
kind of scalloped edge. For ease in working 
it is always well to have scallops machine 





No. 1, 


hemstitched and then work the lace into 
the spaces of the stitching. 

One ball of No. 60 hard twist crochet 
cotton is sufficient for one pair of slips. 
Use a No. 14 steel hook. 

Edging No. 1. For wide scalloped tubing, 
as pictured on top of page, start at fold 
and work 2 doubles (d) in each of 6 spaces, 
*chain (ch) 5, remove hook, insert in 4th 
d back and draw dropped st through; ch 1 
and work (3 d, ch 3, 3 d) in 5-ch loop. Then 
work 2 d in each of 6 spaces, (ch 7, remove 
hook, insert in 5th d back, draw dropped st 
through) twice, ch 1, (4 d, ch 4, 5 d) in first 
loop, 4 d in next loop, ch 7, remove hook, 
insert in next st to picot, draw dropped st 
through, ch 1, (5 d, ch 4, 5 d) in loop, (d, 
ch 4, 4 d) in next loop; 2 d in each of 3 
spaces, repeat from *. Arrange work so 
that there will be 7 or 8 spaces between last 
small loop and point of scallop (you may 


| have to work 11 d into edge instead of 12 d 
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Edgings for P illow Slips 


before starting the 3-loop motif). Work 1d 
into space at point, 2 d in each of 2 spaces of 
next scallop, ch 7, remove hook, insert in 
4th d opposite, draw dropped st through, 
ch 1, 9d into loop. Work 2 d in each of 2 
spaces, ch 7, remove hook, insert in 5th of 
9 d, and draw dropped st through, ch 7, 
remove hook, insert in edge in 4th d from 
first loop, draw dropped st through, ch 1, 
and work 9 d in each of 2 loops, 2 d in each 
of 2 spaces, (ch 7, remove hook, insert in 
5th of 9 d, draw dropped st through) twice, 
ch 7, join as before to 4th d on edge, ch 1, 
(4 d, ch 4, 5d) in first loop, 9 d in next loop, 
4 d in 3rd loop, ch 7, remove hook, insert 
in 5th of 9 d, draw dropped st through, ch 7, 
insert in next st to picot, draw dropped st 
through, ch 1 (4 d, ch 4, 5 d) in first loop, 
4 d in next loop, ch 7, remove hook, insert in 
next st to picot, draw dropped st through, 
ch 1, (5 d, ch 4, 5 d) under 7 ch, (d, ch 4, 
4 d in next loop) twice, 2 d in each of 3 
spaces, repeat from * around. Join and sl st 
in each of 5 d, then work the 3-loop unit 
over fold. 

If you wish to work this edging on narrow 
scalloped tubing as pictured on bottom of 
page, start as directed above, but arrange 
work so that there will be 5 spaces between 
last small loop and point of scallop. Work 
2 d in each of 2 spaces of next scallop, ch 7 
remove hook, insert in 4th d opposite, 
draw dropped st through, ch 1, 9d into loop. 
Work 2 d in each of 2 spaces, ch 7, remove 
hook, insert in 5th of 9 d, draw dropped 
st through, ch 7, remove hook, insert in 
edge, in 4th d from first loop, draw dropped 
st through, ch 1, and work the 3-loop motif 
as before, then 2 d in each of 3 spaces and 
repeat from* around. Join and sl st in each 
of 5 d, then work the 3-loop unit over fold. 

Edging No. 2. Starting at fold of tubing, 
work 2 doubles (d) in each space of hem- 
stitching. 2nd round—Slip stitch (sl st) in 
each of 3 d, chain (ch) 5, skip 2, treble (t) 
in next, (ch 2, skip 2, t in next) twice, turn, 
*ch 3, 3 t in space just made, t in t, long 
treble (It) in next t, ch 8, turn, skip 4 t, 
sl st in next ch to form space over block, ch 
5, t in top of t which was made for 3rd 
space, t in edge skipping 2 d, (ch 2, skip 2, 
t in next) 3 times, turn and repeat from * 
(working 7 units over small scallop, or 11 





Border No. 3 is very effective. 


units over the wide) and make 1 space only 
at end of scallop. Then omit chain and 
work t in 3rd d of next scallop, make 3 
spaces and repeat from *around. In order 
to have 4th unit on small scallop or 6th 
unit on the wide directly over centre of 
scallop, it may be necessary sometimes to 
skip 1 d only for 3rd space (which is the 
space below block). Join by slip stitching 
in 3rd of 5ch. 3rd round—2 d in 1st space, * 
6 d in space formed by It, 11 d under 8 
ch, 6 d in next sp, 2 d in space between 
units, repeat from * around. 

Edging No. 3. For either kind of scallops 
start at fold of tubing and work 2 doubles 
(d) in each space of hemstitching. Join with 





No. 2. 


slip stitch (sl st). *Chain (ch) 3, skip 4 d, 
5 trebles (t) in next, ch 5, remove hook, 
insert in Ist of 5 t, draw dropped stitch 
through, ch 1, and work (3 d, t, ch 1, t, 3d) 
under 5 ch, sl st in top of 5th t, ch 3, skip 
4 d, din next, repeat from * around arrang- 





No. 3. 


ing work so that the group of 5 t will be 
worked in point. 


Explanation of Stitches 


Slip Stitch (sl st). Hook through at st 
indicated; draw threads through work and 
loop on hook at same time. 

Double (d). Hook through work, thread 
over, draw through, making two loops on 
hook, over, and draw through both. 

Treble (t). Thread over, hook through 
work, over and draw through, giving 3 sts 
on hook, (over and draw through two) 
twice. 

Long Treble (it). Over three times, hook 
through work, thread over and draw 
through, over and work off by twos. 
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The Amazing Abduction 


Continued from page 70 


mp HEY fell into a silence. It was a queer 
journey. Intermingled with the queer- 
ness of the present was the queerness of the 
past, and she continually picked up little 
memories of the previous journey through 
the darkness, when she had been driven 
by the man whom her present companion 
was seeking. Every now and again she 
took her eyes off the road ahead of her to 
glance at the inspector. His face was 
inscrutable. She would have given a great 
deal to have known what was in his mind. 
She was not too clear as to what was in her 
own. 

The miles slipped by. As they drew 
nearer and nearer their destination, the 
vision of the yacht grew more definite, 
and she found herself accelerating. She 
did not want to accelerate. She hated every 
minute that brought them closer to the 
reeds and the marshes and the smell of the 
salt. But her speeding was her response to 
this very disinclination to advance. She 
couldn’t afford to feel, or to think, just 
now. And, after all, there was something 
consoling in the speed. . . 

“Stop, please.” 

They were the first words spoken for over 
an hour. She put her foot on the brake 
obediently, and the car slowed down. A 
policeman, vaguely familiar, stood in the 
road beside them. 

“Well?” asked the inspector sharply. 

“No luck, sir,” replied the policeman, 
rather shamefacedly. 

“Step in the back seat, and perhaps I'll 
bring you some,” said the inspector. 

The policeman obeyed. It was the police- 
man, Freda suddenly realized, who had 
held them up on the night before. 

“Right!” nodded the inspector to her. 

The car glided forward again. 

Now they were in the flat. water-smelling 
country once more. Reed clumps rose 
around and about them, occasionally rein- 
forced with bulrushes or yellow irises. 


Bright, moist patches wrote damp history 
in the meadows. Once, a wild swan rose 
heavily from a pond, and soared in awkward 
flight over their heads, emitting unmelodious 
emotion. 

A few miles later, the speedometer fell 
back to twenty. 

_ “Know your way now?” enquired the 
inspector. 

“I think so,” answered Freda. “But if 
I’m not careful I’ll miss the lane.” 

The lane she was looking for grew abruptly 
as she spoke, and she swerved into it. Left— 
right—another half-concealed turning—they 
were near their destination now. 

‘‘There’s the boathouse!” she exclaimed 
suddenly. 

The car ran up to it, and stopped. The 
occupants jumped out. 
“Where’s the yacht?” demanded the 
inspector. 

“You can’t see it from here,” she replied. | 
“We'll have to row across to it—if the | 
dinghy’s still where I left it.” | 

They entered the boathouse. The dinghy | 
was still there. Freda’s heart gave a little 
jump as she saw it. Then she recalled that, 
of course, her captor could not have used it, 
since she had left him on the yacht. Prob- 
ably he had sailed away in the yacht itself 
by now... 

A minute later, they were rowing across 
the water. The inspector did the work this 
time. Ahead was the point of reeds, jutting | 
out into the water like a little green cape. 
Now they were round the point—and ahead 
of them lay the yacht. 

“Oh, the idiot!” thought Freda. 

Her heart was now thumping. For the 
first time, she realized how desperately she 
wanted her captor to get away. Why? 

“No, no—you’re the idiot!” she rated 
herself. “‘You’ve no interest in him!” 

But she knew that she had. A most 
disturbing, distracting interest. 

(To Be Concluded Next Month) 
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A Paris Letter on Spring Fashions 
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the ciel blue of a Greuze, the pale peach of 
an apricot bloom. But, if one is going to 
be very decided, one chooses the striking 
contrast of red and black and white in one 
of the new printed patterns, the lacquer 
red of a Chinese chest, or the clear black 
and white that spells style distinction in 
its nice sense of balance. 

There is really very little excuse to find 
the color chart of this spring difficult, for 
it is so widely varied. For instance, if you 
can wear grey, by all means make grey the 
basis of your ensemble. Never was it 
smarter. If you are of the dusky type and 
long for the foil of café au lait, the flattering 
softness of beige, you will be most decidedly 
in the fashion picture. Greens, from the 
delicate nuances of lime, chartreuse, white 
jade, through the stronger tones of chart- 
reuse, mint, even to the deep English green, 
and a new shade with the blue-cast of the 
spruce tree—all the green family in short 
is noted in the various collections. 

Have you stopped to think of the various 
influences that lie behind the fashions of 
the day? It is a fascinating study, the 
creation of the mode, and one that is eagerly 
pursued by the great dressmakers. Fash- 
ions, like your comical little Topsy, “just 
growed” to some people. But, if you would 
find the source of your shoulder capes, of 
your peplums and coats belted high at the 
waistline, your enquiries would carry you 
far afield—to the romantic days of the 
directory, to Napoleon with his caped great- 
coat; to the days of early Greece for the 
peplums that flare out just below the waist 
on so many suits and frocks; to the Cos- 
sack’s coat, full and long and tightly belted; 
to the classic costume of the Spanish dancer 
with bolero and shawl, or even farther back 


to the Persian seraglio. They are all the 
products of so many ages. It was Chanel, I 
think, who said that the twentieth cen- 
tury’s only new contribution to fashion 
was the uneven hemline. And, as I have 
said before, the uneven hemline must be 
used very sparingly, indeed, for real smart- 
ness, and confined to the frock that will 
be worn at home —-and only at home. 


It is in the evening hours that we see the 
real gorgeousness of the mode. Here the 
skirts go to great lengths, for dancing, an 
even three or four inches from the ground 
and as full and as flaring as grace demands. 
For the train has no place on the dance 
floor. It is so constantly in peril from and 
imperilling to those about one. But for 
the formality of a reception, for the opera 
or state function, there we find the dig- 
nified swirl of the train. 

Lace wins new laurels for itself, appearing 
in black, in white, in beige or the pastel 
tones in some of the smartest of dinner and 
evening frocks—the cobwebby, fairylike 
chantilly, the heavy Spanish lace, or fish 
net with large or small mesh, Each and 
every form has its following of well-dressed 
women. With these new evening frocks 
of lace or chiffon or satin, wear long, very 
long, gloves in white or creamy beige, or 
with black gowns, black suede. It is no 
longer a choice as to whether or not to wear 
long gloves—-it is an absolute necessity. 

Just a word about scarfs, for the Parisian 
couturiéres have been doing such unusual 
things with them. One attaches a scarf 
of the same material as the dress to the neck 
of tailored costumes. Another shows them 


in chiffon with very décolleté evening Lyé4 
free’ * 


frocks. 





Your Skin should have a Finish as 
Soft as a Flower 


The wonderful Harriet Hubbard Ayer method 


gives your complexion a radiant undertone 
and a satin-smooth surface? 


oth for day-time and evening the loveliest 
finish for your skin is achieved with 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations. 


F irst, a “wash? with Luxuria, a rich cream 
that penetrates deep into the pores, cleansing, 
cooling and refreshing, working out hidden 
flakes of dust and grime which soap and water 
can never reach, After wiping the Luxuria 
away, pat your face with Eau de Beauté, a 


gentle astringent which tones up your skin 


and gives it a solt glow of perfect well-being. 
Lastly, spread a thin film of Beautifying F ace 


Cream all over your face. 


Leave it for a minute or two for your skin to 
absorb its refining and whitening ingredients, 
then wipe away any superfluity and dust with 
the Harriet Hubbard Ayer powder of the 
right weight for your skin. If ou prefer a 
vanishing cream as a powder "ae use the 


splendid Ayeristocrat Vanishing Cream. 


There is a simplicity, an utter sincerity and 
an utter purity about Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
preparations which ives them aver special 
character. Each a a particular oe 


and fulfils that function perfectly. 


Harriet Hubbard A yer preparations are obtainable throughout Canada 


Have you heard about the Harriet Hubbard Ayer Co-Related Creams . . . a 

wonderful beauty treatment that you can give yourself athome? You may read 

about it in the fascinating book—“‘All for Beauty” which also contains a com- 

plete list of these preparations, Write fora copy to Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
323 East 34th Street, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


NEW yORK 





INCORPORATED 
LONDON PARIS 
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The Latest 
Lhoushts of 
Paris ¥ 


Expressed in 
FABRICS by 
CANADIAN 
CELANESE. 
LIMITED 


(From Left to Right) 
ee CREPE MARO-« 


- The new 
Wes. and lingerie 
touch, so much in 
favour in the mode. 


y CREPE BACK 

ATIN. A lovely, 
—, princess 
gown, tor disting«# 
uished formal wear. 


MAINE. One of 
our medium weight 
Cantons. Featuring 
the princess line, 
and low skirt ful- 
ness, for afternoon. 


In MOIRE. A 
youthful street 
frock, with the new 
belted waistline. -+- 


a silhouette! Long slender lines, 
- moulded to the figure ... the graceful 
princess silhouette ... long, flaring skirts. 
How changed it is! How inconstant is fash- 
ion! « Yet, however often she changes her 
mood, she never lacks for fabrics. The 
vast resources of the Celanese companies” are 
ever at her service. Our Stylists, in intimate 
touch with Paris, sensing the new spirit of 
the mode, conspire with our Fabric Designers 
to create mew weaves which perfectly ex- 
press the new mode. [n Drummondville, 
our huge array of looms provides, in millions 
of yards, the fabrics for the silhouette of 
Today. ¢Graceful fabrics, with a supple 


* Canadian Celanese Limited. British Celanese 


Limited. The Celanese ¢ orporation of America. 


type of dress. Fabrics so 
beautiful, so aware, so 
arresting that even Paris is 
thrilled and inspired ... so 
style right that the whole 
dress trade of the Dominion buys them 
eagerly. «From the stores you may buy 
these fabrics by the yard ... in their lovely 
individual colours. If, in your own city, 
you cannot find the particular shade and 
weave you want, write to June O'Dell, of 
our Shopping Service, she will see that it 
is obtained for you. «Canadian Celanese 
Limited. Head Office: Canada Cement 
Building, Montreal. Mill: Drummondville. 
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may be made with cheese nixtures. Here 
are two more which will keep a few days. 


Oriental Sandwich Filling 


14 Pound of dates, 
fine 
14 Cake of cream cheese 


chopped 


2 Tablespoonfuls of currant 
jelly 


Mix these together. If it is not moist 
enough to spread easily add one tablespoon- 
ful of cream. This is particularly good with 
brown bread. 


Tropical Filling 


1 Cupful of grated cheese 
1g Cupful of very finely chopped 
pineapple 
4 Cupful of sultana or seedless 
raisins, cut in half 
Salad dressing 


Mix the cheese, pineapple and _ raisins. 
Add enough salad dressing to make a paste 
which will spread easily. 

Slightly different ways of making the old 
favorite sandwiches are always welcome. A 
combination ham and egg sandwich is very 
delicious. Put the ham through the meat 
chopper, using a fine plate. Press the yolks 
of hard-cooked eggs through a sieve and 
mix with an equal amount of salad dressing. 
On one piece of bread spread the ham, and 
on the other the egg, then press together. 
If the children like peanut butter, next time 
you use it place thin slices of banana on top 
of the peanut butter. This gives a slightly 
different flavor and is a simple variation. 

Spinach which is so very good for children 
of all ages, may be used successfully in 
sandwiches. Chop cold boiled or canned 
spinach very fine. Mix with any favorite 
sauce, as sauce tartare or chili sauce. Spread 
this on one piece of bread and chopped 
hard-cooked egg on the other and press 
together. Another way of using it is to mix 
one cupful of chopped spinach, one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice and quarter cupful 
of any fish or meat paste. Season with salt 
and pepper. Spread between thin slices of 
bread and butter. 


An old standby among the sweet sand- 
wiches is made of rather finely chopped 
dates moistened with orange juice. This 
mixture is not too sweet, vet sweet enough 
to be ranked with the dessert sandwiches. 
Figs may be the foundation of another 
dessert sandwich. Chop the figs fine and 
cook with a little water. When soft, add 
sugar and lemon juice to taste. Another 
sweet sandwich is made by spreading a 
mixture of any cream cheese and chopped 
nuts on the bread. Then spread over this a 
thin layer of honey or maple syrup. This is a 
popular filling. 


Many a mother worries because her 
child doesn’t have anything hot for lunch. 
This can easily be arranged by using a 
thermos bottle. Tomato soup can be taken 
in it one day’, cocoa another, or some other 
hot drink. There are at least a dozen hot | 
beverages which may be sent in that 


a rmos, So there is no need for monotony 
there. 


HE third disturbing point for most 

mothers is that sandwiches don’t seem to 
contain all the nourishing things which the 
growing child needs. This problem, too, 
may be comparatively easily solved. Almost 
every pantry or fruit cellar shelf contains 
small jelly glasses with covers. These may 
be put to a new use. If such glasses are not 
available, waxed drinking cups will serve 
the purpose. In one of these containers, all 
sorts of delicious foods may be carried. One | 
day it will contain a fruit salad made of | 
various fruits, as orange, grapefruit, pine- 
apple, pear, apple. The apple will not turn | 
brown, if there is enough acid juice, as| 
grapefruit, in the mixture. Perhaps the | 
next day a baked apple is substituted, or | 
apple sauce, a mold of fruit jelly, a baked | 
custard, or a blanc mange. Instead of a! 
dessert a salad may be used some days. A 
potato salad, mixed vegetable salad, tomato | 
jelly, Waldorf, chicken, stuffed egg salad | 
and half a dozen more will help to increase | 
the food value of the lunch. 


If the lunch is for a ’teen age girl, she | 


will appreciate a crisp lettuce leaf carefully 
wrapped in waxed paper, and a paper plate, | 
for then she can turn out her salad and 
arrange it just as she would at home. A| 
younger child or a boy would likely consider | 
the lettuce superfluous, and would not bother | 
arranging the salad, but an older girl will 
appreciate the added daintiness. Thin 
bread and butter is nice with salad and takes 
less time to prepare than sandwiches. Of 
course, some fruit should always be in the | 
lunch box. The suggestions above are for 
variation, when it seems as though the usual 
apples, oranges, and bananas, which are the 
only fruits available in the long winter 
months, must have become rather monoton- 
ous. Dried fruits are a welcome addition. 
too, dates, figs and raisins being popular 
with most children. It might be mentioned 
also, that dried fruits are very rich in iron, 
which is needed by all growing children. 

Growing children need an abundant | 
supply of vitamines arid minerals, and these 
are apt to be deficient in the lunch which 
contains just sandwiches. Bulk is another 
essential, for the child’s system must be kept 
well regulated. All these necessities are 
supplied, when the lunch contains fresh 
fruit and vegetables. The hot beverage and 
sandwiches will look after the other nutri- 
tional needs, so that it is possible to have a 
nourishing and _ well-balanced school lunch. | 

Have these suggestions helped to shorten | 
that long procession of lunches, or at least | 
made it less terrifying? 








ELL A LL A: AES 


by Ivan McNeil 


Time is and time is not and that is all: 


Great dreams surge down upon me like a wall 


| 
Sea Death 


Of water a tired swimmer climbs in vain. 


This moment when the sea-grass sweeps my feet 
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Calmful as golden hair or golden rain. i 
i 





Here pride of flesh lies proudly down to be 
Tenebrous perfume of the under-sea 


The sands unfold like star-song that is sweet — 
In this strange time that is no time at all. 
4 
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THIRD REASON 









Why I always 
drink Salada 






“If there is anything | 
love it’s fresh tea and 
Salada has never dis- 



















appointed me in this. 
ican actually taste 
the freshness of it.” 

Everywoman 


“SALADA 








TEA ) 
‘Fresh from the gardens’ ! 
When the ) 





Soup is weak 
or thin 
put a little 
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ie of All 


Cuear, healthy skin and soft, lustrous 
hair are your best assets. They are so 
easy to lose through neglect, yet so easy 
to retain if you will onlyuse Cuticura 
Preparations every day. The Soap 
cleanses, the Ointment heals and the 
Talcum imparts a pleasing fragrance. 


















Sold everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. 
Taleum 25c. 
Canadian Depot: J.T. Wait Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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O even the simplest 
dishes —such as this 
Coconut Rice Custard— 
Baker’s Coconut will adda 


deliciousness to tempt the 


most delicate appetite. It’s 
so much better than the 
ordinary kind because of 
its luscious flavour and 
freshness. 


You see, Baker’s Coconut 
is made from only the fin- 
est nuts from selected 
groves—and the special 
process and packing keeps 
it just as moist and full- 
flavoured as when it left 
the shell. 


Made in Canada from fresh 
coconuts and sold in pack- 
ages, tins and by the pound. 


COCONUT 
RICE CUSTARD 


1 can Baker’s Southern Style 
Coconut (or % Ib. pkg. 
Baker’s Shred Coconut), 

1% cups cooked rice, 

¥% teaspoon vanilla, 

2 eggs, % teaspoon salt, 

2 cups milk, 1% cup sugar. 

Beat the eggs thoroughly, 

yolks and whites together. 

Add the milk, salt and sugar, 

stir in the rice, coconut and 

vanilla, and turn into a bak- 
ing dish. Place in a pan of 
hot water and bake twenty 
to thirty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven—about 350° F. 


BAKER'S 
ONUT 


Write for free 
booklet of De- 
licious Recipes to 
General Foods, 
Limited, Sterling 
Tower, Toronto. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 
by Margaret M. Shaw 


HAT a perplexing task it is to 

achieve variety in school lunches. 
Those lunches seem to loom up ahead in an 
endless procession, almost two hundred of 
them in the school year. The actual 
preparation is a matter of only a few minutes 
but most mothers worry particularly about 
three things: the apparent monotony of 
sandwiches; the lack of hot food in the 
winter, and the possibility that the lunch 
does not provide what the growing child 
needs. But perhaps it is possible to throw 
a little light on these points and remove one 
big worry from the already burdened 
shoulders of these parents. 

In cities and large towns the problem of 
the school lunch has largely been solved by 
the advent of the school cafeteria. Practi- 
cally all the high schools and collegiates, 
and some of the public schools now have 
their own cafeterias. Here the pupils may 
buy hot soup, cocoa, milk, and usually 
salads and desserts and some hot dishes. 
These are usually sold almost at cost 
price and are a cheap and welcome supple- 
ment to the lunch brought from home. But 
this is not the case in smaller towns and 
villages, so that the lunch problem is still 
very much to the fore in most communities. 

Boys are not nearly so particular as girls, 
and will eat the same sort of lunch day after 
day without complaint. Girls, especially 
when they reach the ’teen age, like variety, 
and want their lunch to be daintily and 
attractively prepared. This is a very 
natural desire, due partly to their age, and 
every mother who has a daughter realizes 
that a little extra time and thought must be 
expended in order to tempt her daughter’s 
appetite and keep her properly nourished 
during this important period of her life. 
But no matter how willing she may be to 
achieve these ends, there comes a time when 
ideas run out and desperation looms darkly 
round the corner. Brush that dark ghost 
away and wave these suggestions after his 
retreating form. 

Let’s attack the problem from the three 
angles mentioned in the beginning, and 
start with ways of making the lunch daintier 
and more attractive. Here are a few ideas 
for new sandwiches to relieve the monotony. 

One simple but important thing to remem- 
ber is that no lunch is appetizing if the 
tomato sandwiches have leaked into the 
cake. Such accidents may easily be avoided, 
if waxed paper is used lavishly. Wrap 
each kind of sandwich separately in waxed 
paper, and the cake or cookies in another 
package. This will keep the foods separate 


and preserve their freshness and flavor. A 
lunch box keeps the food from being crushed, 
is easy to carry, and is a lot less trouble than 
preparing a neat brown paper parcel each 
morning. These boxes may be bought in 
different sizes, and are not very expensive 
considering the length of time they last and 


the added convenience they provide. There | 
are two styles. One is made in the shape of a | 


suitcase and is divided lengthwise. One side 
contains a half pint thermos bottle and the 
other side is for the remainder of the lunch. 
The other style looks like a cross between a 
club bag and a suitcase, and opens at one 
end. It also has two compartments, one 


containing a thermos bottle and the other a | 


long tin box. These lunch boxes range in 
price from $1.50 to $3.50 and may be bought 
with or without the thermos bottle. 


Most girls like their sandwiches to be thin | 


and welcome two or even three varieties. 
Perhaps this sounds like a great deal of 
work, but there are a number of sandwich 
fillings which can be made in fairly large 
quantities and stored in glass jars. If two 
or three such fillings are kept on hand, one 
may be used every day, and a second variety 
of sandwich made with some filling which 
has to be prepared at the time. Many girls 


like a plain sandwich and a sweet one, while | 


boys usually prefer lots of substantial ones 
minus frills. 


Here is a sandwich filling which will keep | 


for weeks. 


Savory Sandwich Spread 


4 Eggs 

Y Pound of butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of mustard 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

34 Cupful of vinegar 

Vg Cupful of granulated sugar 
1 Tin of pimento 
Y% Small onion 

2 Sweet green peppers 

4 Pound of (1 cupful) grated 

cheese 


Cook the first six ingredients in a double 
boiler till thick. Then add the pimento, 
onion, and pepper, which have been put 
through a meat chopper, and the grated 
cheese. Cook again until the cheese is 
melted. Put in jelly glasses and seal. 

Fortunate is the mother whose children 
like cheese, for many nutritious sandwiches 
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— Cox's Gelatine in 
the Red, White and 
Blue checkerboard 
box was used by all 
good cooks. It con- 
tinues to be the fav- 
orite because it is 
pure and wholesome. 
When a recipe calls 
for Gelatine use 
Cox’s. Send for Free 
Recipe Book, The 
Cox Geilatine Co., 
Limited, Dept. J., 
Box 73, Montreal. 





GELATINE 


Made in Scotland 







WRIGLEYS 


Life—like good golf—is made 
up of many little things each 
one of which helps the score. 


Better digestion—steadier 
nerves—clearer brain, are all 
factors that count and are 
gained from the 
use of Wrigley’s. 





BLONDES! 


new shampoo 


roe shampoo that prevents darken- 
‘ing! Specially blended to bring back the 
true golden color and glorious sheen to dull, 
drab, golden hair. Safe! Contains no harmful 
dyes or chemicals, Fine for hair and scalp. Pro- 
motes growth. Over half a million users. Try 
Blondex Topay! On sale at all good drug stores. 
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child singled out must respond by crowing, 
squeaking or braying, as the case may be, 
and the blindfolded one must guess to whom 
the “song” belongs. 

A good game to end the party with, 
because it gives the children souvenirs to 
take home with them, is ‘‘Easter Ten-Pins.” 
If you can procure some fairly substantial 
rabbits, chickens, etc., to stand up instead 
of the usual ten-pins, they give the game 
more atmosphere. Otherwise, of course, the 
ordinary ten-pins will do very well. The 
game is played in the ordinary ten-pin way, 
and three prizes are offered. They may be 


Easter eggs or anything else you prefer— 
one for the boy and girl with the highest 
Scores, and one for the booby prize. 

All these games are, of course, hoary with 
age, but have you ever noticed how conven- 
tional children are in their likes and dis- 
likes? Just as a little girl will cling for years 
to the most disreputable doll in her nursery, 
simply because it is the oldest one she has, so 
in games it is the traditional ones that we 
ourselves played, and our mothers and our 
mothers’ mothers before us, that are still the 
most popular. Your children will love the 
Easter party you give for them. 
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with the creamed chicken, or they may be 
made at home. Satisfactory patty shells 
should not be attempted by one who is not 
experienced in making puff paste, but cream 
puff cases are much simpler. Put into a 
saucepan one-half cupful of butter and one 
cupful of boiling water. Place over heat 
to bring to the boil, stirring constantly, 
and boil until the butter is thoroughly 
melted. Add one cupful of flour all at once 
and beat vigorously. Cook until the mass 
is thick and smooth and does not stick to 
the pan. Stir constantly to prevent burn- 
ing. Remove from the fire and allow the 
mixture to cool slightly. Then add four 
unbeaten eggs, one at a time, beating in 
each egg thoroughly until the mixture is 
smooth and pliable before adding the next 
egg. When all the eggs have been added, 
beat the mixture well and drop from a 
spoon on a greased pan one and one-half 
inches apart, making them as nearly cir- 
cular as possible and heaping them a trifle 
in the centre. Bake twenty-five to thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven, reducing the 
temperature if they brown too rapidly. 
When ready to fill the shells, cut off the 
top with a sharp knife, fill with hot creamed 
chicken and replace the top. Serve hot. 


Fresh Asparagus Sandwiches 


Cut thin slices of bread in the regular 
way, trim off the crusts and spread gen- 
erously with well creamed butter. Dip 
freshly cooked cold asparagus tips in mayon- 
naise and place one tip on each slice of 
bread. Roll up as if in the form of a jelly 
roll, and chill until the butter has set, thus 
keeping the roll in place. 


Cartwheels 


Remove the crusts from the sides and 
ends of a long sandwich loaf, end with a 
very sharp knife, cut the bread lengthwise 
of the loaf. Butter the slice and spread 
with any desired sandwich mixture. Roll 
up like a jelly roll and set aside to chill 
thoroughly. Then cut in thin slices. When 
purchasing bread for any rolled sandwiches 
insist upon its being perfectly fresh. 


Chocolate Roll 


Add one tablespoonful of sugar to two 
egg yolks and beat until they are well 
creamed. Beat in one tablespoonful of cocoa 
and a few drops of vanilla. Then carefully 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of two eggs, 
spread in a shallow pan and bake thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven. When cool 
spread with sweetened whipped cream and 


roll as you would a jelly roll. Cover the 
whole with the remaining whipped cream 
and leave in the refrigerator until serving 
time. 


Lobster Salad Sandwiches 


Either fresh boiled or canned lobster 
may be used for these sandwiches. Clean 
and chop the meat finely, mix with just 
enough mayonnaise to make a paste and 
season to taste. Spread this mixture on 
crisp lettuce leaves and arrange between 
thin slices of buttered bread. Trim off the 
crusts and cut in triangles. 


Fig Fingers 


Put through the food chopper one cupful 
of figs and one-half cupful of salted almonds. 
Then add the grated rind of one lemon and 
the grated rind of one orange and just 
enough orange juice to suit one’s taste. 
Mix well and spread between thin slices 
of buttered brown bread. Remove the 
crusts and cut in finger lengths. 


Pineapple Mint Cocktail 


Fresh pineapple is now obtainable and 
gives more zest to the flavor of the cock- 
tail, although there is less work in its pre- 
paration when made from canned pineapple. 
Prepare the fruit as usual and cut in small 
cubes. Make a syrup from one cupful of 
sugar and one-half cupful of water, and 
allow the pineapple to stand in it for some 
hours in a cold place. Add the juice of half 
a lemon and crushed fresh mint leaves, and 
again leave in a cold place. If canned pine- 
apple is used it will not be necessary to add 
any syrup to the fruit. Serve very cold in 
cocktail glasses with a cube of mint ejlly 
in the centre. 


Green Pepper Salad 


Stone and chop one cupful of dates and 
chop one cupful of walnuts or pecans. Mix 
the dates and nuts with one-half pound of 
cream or cottage cheese, adding a little 
mayonnaise if necessary. Wash three green 
peppers, remove a slice from the stem end 
and all seeds and ribs. Then pack the | 
cheese mixture down well into the green | 
peppers, pressing solidly so that there will | 
be no open spaces, and leave in a cold place 
until thoroughly chilled. With a very sharp 
knife cut these packed peppers crosswise 
and arrange the slices attractively on let- 
tuce, watercress or endive. Fill red pepper 
cups with mayonnaise and place one on 
each salad plate. Serve very cold. 










BRAN FLAKES 








THIS EFFECTIVE 





BRAN CEREAL 
doubles the delight 
of breakfast 











IRST-there’s 

the pleasant 
realization that 
you are getting 
from it bulk you 
need to keep you 
fit, regular, and 
normal. Then 
there’s the delicious flavor of the flakes themselves 
—mellow, crisp, and wholesome as the sunny 
grain fields from which they come. No wonder that 
Post’s Bran Flakes has become the most popular 
bran cereal in the world! 


For the next two weeks eat Post’s Bran Flakes 
each morning crisp from the package, poured into 
a bowl of milk or cream—sometimes with fruit— 
some days in muffins or in bread. Enjoy the results 
of eating Post’s Bran Flakes regularly. See what 
it feels like really—really to feel good. 
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the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. If your case is abnor- 


Ordinary cases of constipation, associated with too little bulk in 
mal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice, 


“Now you'll like Bran!’’ 


POST'S 





ere rere pe anereererem eee 
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The Professional Chef’s Touch 


“Delicious, Nell! You said ‘stay 
for a bite of luncheon with me’ 
—but I feel as though I'd been 
enjoying Pierre’s best, at the club. 
How do you do it?” 


Laughing, Nell said “Joe claims 
I have the professional chef's 
touch; the fun of it is, he doesn’t 
realize how exactly true that is. 
You see, like all the rest of you, 
I have always thought our club 


chef, Piérre a real artist with food - 


—I told him so, one day when I 
was arranging with him a special 
menu for alittle party I had there. 
“He opened up then and talked 
about cookery as I had never 
heard it discussed. Fascinating, 
he made it all. And with a touc 
of French sentiment, I suppose, 
he gave me,- (as a young house- 
keeper whose husband he knew 
loved good food), some valuable 
hints—chiefly ut flavouring. 
“He told me 
how a real chef 
blends flavours; 
instead of just 


one essence or a spoonfu.: of 
spice, how he would use a 
touch of this and that, in such a 
subtle, delicious, and unrecogniz- 
able way. 


“And most valuable of all, he told 
me of Lea & Perrins’—the sauce 
in which all manner of spices 
and herbs have already been 
blended to perfection ;he told me 
to use it—in my soups, gravies, 
sauces, dressings, salads, sand- 
wiches and of course in made-up 
dishes like the little casserole of 
left-over meat and vegetables we 
just had for luncheon. 


“You see for yourself how it 
works. Lea & Perrins’ sits right 
on-my flavouring shelf—a few 
drops from it ready to bring all 
the Spices of Araby and good 
things from dear knows where, 
to transform dull dishes in a few 
seconds, 














So you see the chief secret of what 
you call my ‘professional chef’s 


touch’ lies in LEA & PERRINS’.” 


The Luncheon Casserole 


Dice cold veal, lamb or chicken and allow an equal amount 
of drained canned mushrooms, onteet quite fine.. To 2 


—- of solids, allow x cup medium t 


ick sauce, using 2 


spoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 14 teas salt, 


\% «eas 


pepper, 1 teaspoon Lea & Perrins’, 44 cup 


milk, _— stock, Melt the butter, blend the flour in 


smoothly 


seasonings, gradually stir in the liquids and 


continue stirring until sauce is smoothly thickened. 


Arrange a layer of the diced meat in a buttered casserole, 
add a layer of sauce, sprinkle with chopped mushrooms, 


cee re then — we until dish is filled, adding alitile sauce 


a rer tier 
PA sab last. Sprink. 


moderate oven to rich go 


top with buttered crumbs and bake in 


brown. When desired, grated 


= cheese may be used in the topping, with the buttered crumbs. 


LEA « PERRINS 
SALICE 





| 


| chopper. 
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A Farmyard Gambol 


Date Ginger Sandwiches 
Banana Boat Salad 
Cookies Cake 

Lemonade 


Salmon a@ la Mayonnaise 
| Or, if you would prefer: 
Devilled Egg Salad 
Harlequin Sandwiches 
Orange Jelly and Cream 
Cookies Cake 
Lemonade 


Both menus are very simple to prepare 
and may be prepared and finished with, 
hours before the party begins. 


Salmon a la Mayonnaise 


6 Cupfuls of flaked salmon 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Teaspoonful of pepper 

14 Teaspoonful of paprika 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Worcester 
sauce 

1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 

2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 

14 Cupful of Tarragon vinegar 


Remove skin and bones from canned or 
freshly cooked salmon. Separate into flakes 
and add salt, pepper, paprika and Worcester- 
shire sauce. Soak gelatine in cold water, 
dissolve in hot vinegar, and add to salmon. 
Pack firmly into slightly buttered bread pan 
and chill in refrigerator. When firm, turn 
salmon out on serving platter and spread 
with gelatine mayonnaise. 


Gelatine Mayonnaise 


1 Teaspoonful of gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold 
water 
1 Cupful of mayonnaise 
Garnishes 


Soak the gelatine in cold water, then 
dissolve over boiling water. Add one cupful 
of mayonnaise a little at a time, and chill 
slightly. As it begins to set spread it over 
the salmon loaf as you would ice a cake. 
Decorate at once in any design preferred, 
pressing garnishes into gelatine mayonnaise. 
Parsley and chopped radishes would make 
an effective decoration. 


Date Ginger Sandwiches 


1 Cupful of stoned dates 

14 Cupful of walnut meats 

4 Cupful of preserved ginger 

1 Tablespoonful of softened 
butter 

1 Teaspoonful of ginger syrup 


Put dates, nuts and ginger through food 
Add butter and syrup and mix 
thoroughly. Spread on slices of graham or 
whole wheat bread. 


Banana Boat Salad 


Peel large, ripe bananas; scrape to remove 
coarse threads and cut in two lengthwise. 
Hollow out the seedy centre to simulate 
boat shapes. Pour over them lemon juice 
to prevent the fruit from discoloring. Fill 
with a mixture of diced pineapple and 
peaches mixed with unsweetened whipped 
cream. Thin strips of angelica might be 
added to simulate two pairs of oars. 


Devilled Egg Salad 
Halve hard-boiled eggs and take out yolks. 
Mash and mix with mayonnaise. Return to 
egg whites and arrange on lettuce leaves. 


Harlequin Sandwiches 


Cut a loaf of brown bread and one of 
white in half-inch slices. Place the slices on 


Continued from page 28 


top of each other five high, alternating 
brown and white and spreading well with 
butter between each two slices. Wrap in 
damp cloth. Just before serving, slice down 
in thin slices. 


Open Sandwiches 


Attractive open sandwiches may be made 
by slicing bread one-quarter inch thick and 
cutting it in various shapes with fancy 
cookie cutters. Spread the bread with 
pimento cream cheese, and garnish the 
sandwiches with strips of pimento. Faces 
may be made by using small pieces of raisins 
for eyes, and shaped pimento for the nose 
and mouth. 


Date Cookies 


2 Eggs 

1 Cupful of butter 

2 Cupfuls of brown sugai 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of nutmeats 

1 Cupful of dates 

3!% Cupfuls of flour 

1 Teaspoonful of soda 


Cream the butter and sugar and add the 
well-beaten eggs. Mix well. Add the nuts 
and dates which have been put through the 
food chopper and then the flour mixed and 
sifted with the salt and soda. One teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla may be added if desired. Toss 
on a floured board and form into three long 
rolls. These rolls should be a little smaller 
than the desired size of the cookies. Wrap in 
oiled paper and store in refrigerator, if made 
long in advance. Slice thin and bake in hot 
oven, 375 deg. Fahr., about ten minutes. 
Makes about eight dozen small cookies. 

Your favorite sponge mixture will serve 
for the cake. As long as it is iced, that is all 
that matters. A party without an iced cake. 
we will all agree, is an absolute “flop”. 
Color part of the icing yellow, and if you 
want, decorate with a few of those delightful 
crystallized violets, carrying out the mauve 
and yellow color scheme. Oh, and don’t for- 
get to have the paper napkins also echo the 
two colors. 


HERE will still be time after supper for 

a few more games. Do you remember the 
old ‘Family Coach,” when somebody was 
appointed to tell a story, bringing in all the 
adventures which happened to a fast- 
decaying coach. The name of a part of the 
coach’s anatomy was given to each child, 
and as each part was mentioned in the story 
the child must leap to his feet, turn round 
and sit down again. It was great fun, and 
that old coach used to fall to pieces regularly 
at every party. This same idea may be 
utilized with equal success at a farmyard 
gambol. Any of the Uncle Wiggily tales 
might be read, giving beforehand the names 
of the animals and parts of the animals men- 
tioned in the story to the children present 
One, for instance, might be Uncle Wiggily’s 
whiskers which play a very prominent part 
in the tales; another his ears. Seat the 
children around in a circle, and whenever 
one of them fails to respond to the mention 
of his name, he must retire from the game. 
It isn’t, of course, the plot of the story that 
matters so much as the frequent mention of 
the whiskers, the ears, the tail, the grass, the 
wind, the bird, the beak, and all the other 
characters chosen, so that there will be a lot 
of action in the game. 

Another game which might be ‘“Easter- 
ized” is a form of “Grunt Piggy Grunt.” 
For this up-to-date variation, blindfold one 
of the children by process of “‘eeny, meeny, 
miny, mo,” and place him in the centre of a 
seated ring. Give him a wand to hold, twist 
him round and tell him to point with it to 
anyone in the circle, saying at the same 
time, “Rooster, sing to me,” or “Rabbit, 
sing to me,” or “Donkey, sing to me,”’ vary- 
ing the animal each time as he pleases. The 
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MORE FRAGRANT— MORE DELICIOUS 
MORE CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR 


~ 
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‘ 
S it often — particularly to the child 
OUR grandmother was probably Walter Baker & Co. to create a cocoa From your grocer, today, buy a tin of 
just as fond of Baker’sCocoaasyou with More Chocolate Flavour. And  Baker’s Cocoa. Use the recipe given 
are—as your children are. She knew __ because Baker’s have guarded that one __ here. It makes the finest—most frag- 
that candy makers selected Baker’s standard of quality—the highest—you rant—most wholesome cup of cocoa 
Chocolate for their finer candies; that also get richness plus smoothness plus _—you’ve ever tasted. 
more Baker’s Chocolate was used for easy digestibility. That’s why you ; 
cooking than any other kind; that should serve Baker’s Cocoa often— A Special New Recipe 
* —— Baker’s made fine chocolate for many, _ particularly to the children. You'll find here a new special recipe for 
seat teas Y aes Maia ial Baker’s Cocoa. Developed by domestic 
: y years. et pay no more Chan for other brands. —_— science experts—tested by cooking schools 
The experience of a century anda half And remember, in Baker s Cocoa, itis and universities. 
has taught Baker’s every step in the its Richer Chocolate Flavour that pro- Clip out this recipe. It is new and does not 
Preparation of chocolate—has enabled vides cocoa at its best, yet appear on the Baker label. 
i TRY THIS RECIPE 
j ? For each cup allow 1 heaping teaspoonful 
Baker’s Cocoa, 1 level dessertspoonful sugar, 
% cup water, 34 cup milk, few grains salt. 
Measure cocoa and water into saucepan. Stir 
sin Rhicmatiansh Chains over direct heat until mixture is smooth. Boil 
a sonedamcar tin # is ae about two minutes and add the salt, sugar and 
4 versally used whenever the milk. Heat until foamy, beat well and serve. 
' recipe calls for chocolate. Vanilla may be added just before scrving—or 
STANDARD OF QUALITY SINCE 1780 whipped cream or marshmallow. 
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Meals of the Py¥fonth 


Thirty Menus for April 
e 
Compiled by Margaret E. Read, B.A., M.Sc. 








DINNER BREAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
I ——- LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
ii Setinios Boiled Tongue Figs Welsh Rarebit Fried Mackere! 
ida Gheesenne Spanish Rice Horseradish Sauce 16 Cornflakes Baked Apples French Fried Potatoes 
wae Bacon Canned Blackberries Mashed Potatoes, Buttered Beets Lamb Chops Tea or Cocoa Buttered Beets 
rit Toa«t Tea or Cocoa Apple Dumplings Toast _Marmala le Ice Cream Sandwich 
j Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffer Cocoa a =a i ae __Coffee = 

















































2 Gicie. Broiled Fresh Fillets of Haddock Baked Stuffed Flank Steak 

i iit sh Fillets de Shredded Pineapple Rried Liv , : oe ; 

| Cisne Pervide: Creamed Mushrooms on Toast French Fried Potatoes I _ wr * : 1 oe ; Fried Liver and Bacon Franconia Potatoes = Spinach 
i Toast Marmalade Grape Jam Creamed Carrots Ciesmail Wisk on Tiest “— and ¢ wenngee Sago Pudding 

i Tea Coffee nena Tea or Cocoa Lemon Pie Tea Coffee Pee ea or Cocoa Coffee 





| Coffee 




































































































— — ———— — | — secant tions ed _-_-_—_lcCoeoeoor COC — 
3 Stewed Prunes Corned Beef Hash Hambure S$ I 8 Bananas Fresh Salmon Steaks 
. g Ste eak > = . Yreame eas oO ¢ s ota toe 
ona Dill Pickles Boiled Potatoes, Buttered Cabbage | “e ~ , a er Cn —— nae x anes 
1, we vers Cos Cane emg ee — Hot Biecuits sei lam | Tea or Cocoa Pineapple Upside Down Cake 
ea ee oa i Tea Coffee Cocna | sree 
Boiled Codfish 1/19 —_ ; Meat Loaf 
6 Cream af Whe Chil Sauce Egg Sauce Shredded Wheat | Waffles with Maple Syrup Lyonnaise Potatoes 
ream of at Scalloned Po: Ss + Canned Cherries Scalloped Corn 
Toast Jam Fresh Pineapple Rh barb Gi bbl Spinach T Pork ¢ — lad Tea or Cocoa Jellied Figs and Almonds 
" T Coc ubarb Cobbler ‘oast armalade <a OF NAC euie gs f a 
a a Colles ane ae ' Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee 
 » cxeisentissbeiahtieestttiliniiianlapisiaidililtintasaiapcabianaiiie — 
an | 
Baked Apples Roast Veal, Currant Jelly 20 , : Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce 
: 5 Corn Fickes Poached Eggs on Codfish Cakes Francoma Potatoes Bid weil - Sandwiche Assorted Au Gratin Pisani iaenae 
Muffins Maple Syrup — am Cc ee omg on - -7 oe Mar ao wn Gre am Cake Sera wherew Shortcake 
Tea Coffee Cocoa ea or Cocoa nana Whip Te Coffe Cc eee Coffee 
Coffee ea amtee Axo 
6 Sliced Pineapple Jellied Tomato Salad Cold Roast Veal | 21 Stewed Prunes Cold Meat ~~ aoe 2 berlk mn 
Broiled Ham Lettuce Sandwiches Celery Relish Puffed Rice Baked Potatoes RARER SOREN 
Toast Marmalade Hot Biscuits Baked Potatoes, Scalloped Corn Brotled Ham Canned Pears ¢ “reamed Parsnips 
Tes Cofee. Cocca Wane Cnet Cherry Tart, Waipped Cream Muffins Jelly Tea ot Coane Rinhes’ Pie 
Coffee Tea Coffre Cocoa canes 
: Grapefruit ae 
7 Figs Macaroni Cr Curry of V. 22 Fried Scallops Hungavian Goulash 
oquettes eal Bran Flake ried Scallop: ingarian Goulas 
Shredded Wheat with Tomato Sauce Boiled Rice tC Creamed Parsnips at sd E : . | Sliced Tomatoes Mashed Potatoes Turnips 
Boiled E Scramble gg : : - 
Te sot anal Canned Pears Orange Bread Pudding Tosst DMarmelade Canned Peaches Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
ae ——, Honey Tea or Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee 
ca ee Cocoa : 
8 Stewed Rhubarb Lamb Chops 23 Bananas Spanish Omelet Swiss Steak 
Rice Krispies Baked Sausages Creamed Potatoes, Green Peas Muffets Cornmeal Muffins intial a Potatoes 
ee a Appi Fe —— Marie Se ecg Bes 
oast jam Coffee oast am ea or Cocoa cen J . 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee 
Breaded Sole 2 R Pork Chops 
9 Bananas Cheese Souffle Lyonnaise Potatoes 4 Syend Rane Beet and Onion Salad Boiled Potatoes 
Bran Flakes Canned Cherries Creamed Cauliflower Fried Liver Quince Jam Creamed Cauliflower 
j rooted Se -_ — Tea or Cocoa Cottage Pudding, Lemon Sauce Popovers elly Tea or Cocoa Prune Scallop, Hard Sauce 
; - Coffee Tea Coffee a Coffee 
i “ ican sa 
H 10 i Stuffed Heart 2 Baked Tr: 
f jouer Scalloped Oysters Au Gratin Potatoes 5 p piplcs Fresh Vegetable Plate Cisse Meas - Spinach 
: Hot Biscuits Honey Diced Turnips used Whest Canned Blueberries Dinas tone 
Small Steak a vf 
i Mas Tea or Cocoa Rice Parfait Poached Eggs on Toast | Tea or Cocoa 5 = 
i Statins . Panaeete Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa | * | Coffee 
4 Coff 
{ | 
i saccumiaag t — — 
: Baked Halibut Steaks 26 Slic | Baked Sliced Ham 
it Cinnamon Prunes Creamed Eggs Potatoes on Half Shell oe” Creamed Fish on Toast Scalloped Potatoes 
Post Toasties Gooseberry Conserve Scalloped Tomatoes Steak Strawherry Jam Mashed Turnips 
Peanine é, gee Tea or Cocoa Pineapple Trifle Toast Tea or Cocoa Apple Souffle, Custard Sauce 
7 _ = | fee Tea Cc ffee Cocoa Coffee 
12 iy ee Brine Benet of Beef 2 ie ' ; | nae 
Bananas ‘ orkshire Pudding h Straw ‘ruit Salad Stewed Chicken with Dumplings 
Muffets | Corn iraneee Mashed Potatoes 7 Ble eens Bread and Butter Mashed Potatoes _ Green Peas 
Grilled Kidneys on Toast | Stewed Rhubarb Creamed Artichokes a j Small Cakes Angel Food, Hot Fudge Sauce 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Apricot Sponge, Whipped Cream T C — Ring C Tea or Cocoa Coff 
ea e Y . A ‘ea Coffee Yocoa oO ACN Loff ee 
Coffee 





















Watercress and Cream Cold Roast Beef 28 Broiled Steak 
I 3 Grapefruit Cheese Salad Scalloped Potatoes Gigs Fomor Club Sandwich French Fried Potatoes 
Bacon and Eggs Bread and Butter String Beans Fried Eggs Canned Cherries Creamed Carrots 
Toast Marmalade Cake Raisin Pie Tonet Tea or Cocoa Floating Island 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Coon Coffee 























14 Appl ; Meat P 2 ‘ried Bre 
pples eat Pie Fried Breaded Sweetbreads 
Grapenuts Scallangd Condhens and Hash Brown Potatoes 9 ort Macaroni and Cheese Creamed Potatoes 
Jelly Omelet Canned Blueberries Glazed Carrots Kidneys on Toast Canned Pears Buttered Beets 
Popovers Tea or Cocoa Ginger Cream Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Gingerbread, Whipped Cream 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee ; Coffee 





























Scrambled Egss with Breaded Veal Cutlets 30 Stewed Rhubarb Lamb Chops 
15 Orange Juice Calves’ ains Creamed Potatoes Rice Krispies Cabbage Salad Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Cream of Wheat Apricots Buttered Cabbage Pancakes Syrup Canned Raspberries Asparagus 
Toast Jam Tea or Cocoa Chocolate Eclairs Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Fresh Pineapple Whip 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee Coffee 


















The Meals of the Month, as compiled by 
Margaret E. Read is a regular feature of 
The Chatelaine every month. 
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The» CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


Enchanting! Young! Wearable! 


ee 


8109—Black crépe satin is shown 
definite favor for general day- 
time occasions. In almond green 
i transparent velvet, it becomes quite 
| formal. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 

36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Size 

36 requires 334 yards of 36 inch 


material. Price 25 cents. 


8136—Princess interpretation in 
tomato red silk crépe achieves new 
distinction through gathered skirt 
and jabot frill that reaches almost 
to hem. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 4% yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial. Price 25 cents. 


8 8 ORR RI 














joes not yet carry them in denis (onniaaanina eT 
: ; , Y glad to have you give us hi. ‘i — = eee 
Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, pe meme 208 eames and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer ¢ } 
direct from The 
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Ther CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
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8019—A novelty silk and wool crépe 
attracts new interest by dipping points 
at front of circular flaring skirt. Sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards 


of 36 inch material. Price 25 cents. 





8023— A vivid red silk crépe with 
fulness lowplaced in double tiers, 
dips its back hem. Sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 
Hipband plaited at left side. Size 36 
requires 4% yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 25 cents. 


8021 — Exclusive wrap-around with 
buttoned hip yoke expresses youth, 


Molded Lines 
Effect a 


Charming Softness 





grace and slenderness in transparent 
velvet in rich burgundy tones. Sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 44% yards 


of 36 inch material. Price 25 cents. 





tia ascieitlietiihiceadieietneiia tea a “a ee ee : 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be giad to have 
direct from The Chatedaine Patiern Service, 





























_ / you give us his name and addrees, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontarie. 
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The> CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


l, TQ30 


Vivacious — Youthful 





aa 
: 
‘ 
é 
a 
8153—The straightline sports coat of 8154— Raglan sleeve coat in bright 
tweed for utility wear. The shawl red, woollen with metal buttons is es- 
collar can be worn closed, buttoned pecially nice for school days. It’s 
at neckline. Patch pocket and inset easily slipped on, and comfortable for 
pocket for hanky give tailored-au Sports activities. Plaid woollen, tweed 
Lacquer-red suede-finished woollen broadcloth and homespun suitable. 
very smart. Sizes 16, 18 years, 38, 40 Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
and 42 inches bust. Size 16 requires years requires 234 yards of 36 inch 
4 4 yards of 36 inch material for the material for the coat, and 2% yards of 
4 coat, and 34% yards of 39 inch material 39 inch material for the lining. Price 
: for lining. Price 25 cents, 25 cents. 








order Chatelaine Patterns 








dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and addre 88, and m 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattcrn Service, 
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The Schoolgirl Greets Spring 


8116—Little sub-deb vies with older 
sister in ensemble mode by wearing 
straightline woollen coat accompanied 
by frock of printed woollen. Dress has 
inverted plaits each side of front 
topped by belt. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 10 years requires 2% 
yards of 36 inch material for the dress 
and 2% yards of 39 inch material for 
the coat. Price 25 cents. 
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Theo CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


“\ 


emble that 


Bodice of dress 
of wool jersey. Belted waistline gives 


tuck-in b 


accastons printed 


louse. For 
velvet 


with silk crépe is smart. Sizes 8, 10, 


12 and 14 years. 


Size vO years re- 


quires 24% yards of 36 inch material 
for the skirt and jacket, and 134 yards 
of 39 inch material for the blouse. 


Price 25 cents. 


153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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‘The Chatelaine Patterns 


The 
Flared Skirt 


and 


; Fitted Hipline 


297—The fitted bodice gives 
an impression of basque in this 
smart model with the new scal- 
loped shoulder cape. The 
circular skirt hugs the hips. 
Designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
2% yards of 35 inch material 
with 5¢ yard of 27 inch material. 

Price 25 cents 
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568—The hip yoke secures the 
important slenderness to sil- 
houette. Designed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inch bust. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 39 inch material. 
Price 25 cents 
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eee are Chatelaine Patterns. 1f your favorite dealer does not yet carry them 
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Dad to have vou give us his name and address, 











in stock, we would be 
and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 


. eae te . ; venue, Toronto, Ontario. 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue 





Planning 


ris this new book and a 
SINGER Electric it will be a 
delight to make them...... 


Here, ready to help you, is an 
entirely new book, brimful of the 
very things you want to know. “How 
to Make Draperies” tells in illus- 
trated detail how to measure your 
windows; how to determine exactly 
the amount of material to buy; how 
much fullness to provide; how to 
allow for hems and casings; how to 
measure for valances, bandings and 
ruffles. It tells how to make snugly 
covered cordings, straight, smart- 
looking pipings, ruffles with jaunty 
headings; how to do all the little 
tricks of the professional worker. 

With this book to guide you and 
a modern Singer Electric in your 
home you can decorate your own 
windows — make your own fabric 
furnishings—draperies, curtains, slip 
covers—with completely successful 
results. You can choose the colors 
you like best, have fabrics that are 
exactly right for your rooms—all at 


_a cost unbelievably small. In dec- 


orating three or four rooms you can 





I, N its idle hours the modern Singer Electric, 
shown above, is a piece of fine furniture for any 
room. At right you see it open and ready for use. 


National Sewing Week, April 7 to 12 


Enroll now for special classes of free in- 
struction in home sewing at all Singer Shops 
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New Draperies? 


in a single season save enough by 
making your own fabric furnishings 
to pay completely for a Singer Elec- 
tric. And then you have your ma- 
chine for a lifetime, to make as many 
charming furnishings as you wish, 
and all the beautiful clothes you long 
to have each season. 

Why not decide now to get a 
modern Singer Electric, enjoy its use 
in the making of your clothes and 
your draperies this Spring, and let 
it pay for itself out of the savings? 
You can turn in your old machine 
for a good allowance and take care 
of the balance a little each month. 
Any Singer Shop or Representative 
will send a Singer Electric to your 
home to try on your own sewing on 
the Self Demonstration Plan. Tele- 
phoneorcallat thenearestSinger shop. 


FREE—How to 
Make Draperies 


Instructions for mak- 
ing the draperies 
shown above and 37 
other types of home 
furnishingsarein this 
new book. Ask any 
Singer Shop or Rep- 
resentative fora copy. 
It is yours without 
cost or obligation. 
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“Why should 
I be so 


tired?” 





Embroiderp » » » 


is easier, more lovely and lasting, 
with Clark’s ‘‘Anchor’’ Threads — 
smooth, lustrous, absolutely fast 


* MBROIDERY is a fascinating occupation—a hobby that helps 

the purse. If you are not a skilled needle-woman you will be 

surprised to find how many lovely furnishings you can make yourself 
which will add character to your home; how a bit of unusual hand-work 
will transform a simple frock into a creation; what picture dresses you 
~ = for the children; what distinctive gifts you can make for your 
riends. 


Clark's Anchor Threads—usual retail prices, Pearl 15c. per ball, Stranded 
and Strandsheen, 3 skeins for 10c.— meet every embroidery need, are 
extremely durable and offer a very wide range of exquisite, lustrous colors. 
Proven absolutely fast by severe laboratory tests as well as by long and 
hard use, you should always insist on ‘‘Clark’s'"—they give you the 
satisfaction of knowing that your work will stand years of wear and 
washing. And you will find these threads easier to work —silky smooth, 
they cover the pattern like magic. Clark's Anchor Pearl Cotton is 
made in 50 yd. and 75 yd. balls in 40 shades; the skeins of Stranded 
Cotton are 8 metres, a full 8-2 3 yds. long, have 6 strands and a range of 
125 shades; the Strandsheen skein is 44% yds. long, its 4 strands are of 
artificial silk and there are 60 shades. Both the Strandedand Strandsheen 
skeins are of the convenient pull-out, non-tangle sort. You just hold 
the skein at the indicated band and pull and cut the required length 
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THREADS 
FAST-TO-WASHING 


JADE tt CANADA Tue Canapian Spoor Corron Co., 
ONTREAL, makers of TS’ and CLARK’S Spoot Cotron 











7 energy that gives zest to the day’s 
work must be protected. Feminine hygiene 


is modern science’s great safeguard. Do you. 


know the facts about it? 


Effective feminine hygiene is possible only 
if the right disinfectant is used. For 40 
years, “Lysol” Disinfectant has been the 
standard antiseptic depended upon by 
women, throughout the world, for feminine 
hygiene. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” today. 
The directions with each bottle are specific, 
simple, easy to follow. 


ener eeeeeeee##te#eeeee## @ 
Today send this coupon for our personal booklet 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 
LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, Dept. 128 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Canada 





Safe... Sure 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold in bottles bear- 
ing a poison label only because it is a highly 
concentrated germicide. When diluted and 
used according to directions, “Lysol” is 
non-poisonous to humans—yet so powerful 
in its germicidal action that it kills germs 
under conditions which render ineffective 
preparations of the so-called “non-poison- 
ous” type, some of which are 90% water. 

“Lysol” is the registered trademark of 


LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, distributed 
by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 


SIR ate Ae cate i . ies Disighpctins 


Trademark “Lysol” 
Registered in Canada 
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The Chatelaine Pp atterns 


Smart 
tor Street and 


Business 


Wear 











321—Depends entirely upon 
its clever lines for smartness. It 
is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 
33% yards of 39 inch material 
with 51% yards of binding. 

Price 25 cents 


563— The gracious flaring skirt 
with soft gathered fulness creat- 
ing a cascading draped effect 
at the side and slightly bloused 
surplice closing bodice, is decid- 
edly slenderizing. Designed for 
sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inch bust. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40 inch 
material with %¢ yard of 36 inch 
contrasting. 

Price 25 cents 


lf your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be 
glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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FLOWING. GRACIOUS LINES 
For Evening Wear 


Vogue Patterns 


Evening Frock No S3401 


The new instep length is a Slattering CHIF F ONS ARE 


feature of this sleeveless chiffon frock. 


The sectional, . skirt joins a yoke F AVORED F OR 
f j line, ski 

joins the Se sade Te ie SUPPLENESS 
normal waist-line. Designed for 

sizes 141020. Price $1.00. 
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Evening Wrap No. 53403 

This very smart velvet wrap with a fur 
collar features seaming and fan- 
shaped shirrings at the front. Groups 
of shirrings trim the set-in sleeves, 
and there are gathers at the neck of 
the deep back yoke. Designed for 
sizes 34 to 42. Price $1.00. 


Dinner Frock No. S8402 

Silk crépe or chiffon may fashion this 
frock with elbow-length sleeves ending 
in circular flares. There is a shaped 
cut-out in front, a deeper décolletage 
in back. Applied side sections hang 
free below hip depth. Designed for 
sizes 34 to 42. Price $1.00. 
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They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, 


Toronto, Ont. 
These are Vogue Patterns. 
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SPRINGTIME’S MESSAGE TO FASHION 
Is One of Capes and Flares 


Frock No. 5145 
The sectional circular skirt of this 
flat crépe frock joins the upper section 
in a shaped yoke-line, and the cape 
collar is in one with the plastron 
front. The long sleeves may be 
omitted, and the belt is adjustable. 

Designed for sizes 14 to 20. 
Price 75 cents. 


FROCKS AND 
A COAT FOR 
AFTERNOON 





Vogue 


Patterns 


43. 
\\| | | 





Frock No. 5146 
Canton crépe is used for the dis- 
tinguished afternoon frock above 
which has a skirt with an inserted 
circular side section joined to the 
blouse at the yoke-line. Designed for 
sizes 14 to 20. Price 75 cents. 


Coat No. S3397 
The cape on the cashmere broadcloth 
coat at the left is in one with the front 
panels and there are sectional set-in 
sleeves. The shawl collar may be 
made with or without the large fur 
collar. Designed for sizes 14 to 20. 
Price $1.00 
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These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtuined from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 76 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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([f the CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


in old Quebec 


cheats 


at this famous hostelry, celebrated for its 
fine cuisine, Chateau Cheese is a regular part 
of the menu, just as it is at all leading hotels 
throughout Canada. 





tocrat of the 
Cheese Lamily 


“CHATEAU” is all you dreamed a cheese might be! Smooth and golden-rich with thick 
dairy cream, with a delicious mellow flavor that fairly melts in the mouth, it has 
rapidly won a place for itself among the leading Canadian table delicacies. 







That is the reason why it is almost always found on the menus of Canada’s most 
famous hotels, on the diners of crack transcontinental trains ...in fact, everywhere 
that supreme goodness is of prime importance. 








Test it by tasting it. You'll then realize why it has so quickly won 
amazing popularity everywhere. Ask your grocer for a half-pound 
package today. Chateau Cheese Co., Limited, Ottawa, Canada. 




















CHATEAU CHEESE SPREADS 


Chateau Cheese spreads like butter, 
slices to wafer thinness. That’s 
one reason why it helps to make 
such delicious sande i hes. 









HERE, mes Chatelaines, as Ein- 

na, our Paris correspondent 

would have it, is your April 
issue. It was planned months and 
months ago; through all the long win- 
ter weeks it was slowly taking form. 
Far back last summer, Richard Jack, 
R.A., the famous English portrait pain- 
ter was among the Rockies for the 
first time painting the magnificent 
canvas which is produced for you in 
this issue. In the early part of last 
November, Miss G. C. M. White be- 
gan gathering data for her article on 
the Women’s Institutes. And now that 
the vague ideas have materialized 
into definite articles in black and white, 
now that the wheels of time as well 
as of the presses have at last ground 
out your April issue, we hope you like 
it. 


Me 


PPRECIATIVE of the really 

fine work which is being done 
day by day throughout Canada by the 
Women’s Institutes, and realizing the 
drama which lay in the fact that this 
international organization began in a 
tiny ramshackle store in the little ham- 
let of Stoney Creek, Ontario, The 
Chatelaine had long planned an article 
on its history. But it was no easy task 
to condense such a wide field of work 
into a short readable magazine article. 
However, this has been accomplished 
by Miss G. C. M. White, the Cana- 
dian journalist whom we asked to 
write the article as she has been closely 
in touch with the work of the Women’s 
Institute for some time. She is known 
to thousands of women as “Bride 
Broder” of the Mail and Empire, 
Toronto, and through her previous 
work on The Farmers’ Sun, where she 
edited the women’s department. 
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O TURN to a Canadian who is 
living in England, let us switch 

the spotlight on Alan Sullivan, one of 
the best known of Canadian authors, 
who appears on The Chatelaine’s pro- 
gramme for the first time with a chal- 
lenging story, “What he Never Told.” 
Alan Sullivan was born in Montreal 
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and graduated from the University of 
Toronto as a mining engineer. He 
spent many years in northern Canada 
prospecting and living the life of a 
coureur des bois, an experience which 
he frequently makes use of in getting 
“atmosphere” for his tales. This time 
however, Alan Sullivan takes us to a 
glamorous island set in the Mediter- 
ranean, a setting with which he is also 
familiar, 
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AC there are thousands of our read- 
ers who have been watching the 
monthly programme of The Chatelaine 
since the curtain rose on the first issue 
two years ago, some contributors are 
becoming very familiar names. Louis 
Arthur Cunningham, for instance, who 
is in this issue with “Mad Michael,” 
is already an old friend, and most of us 
know that he lives in New Brunswick, 
where he is writing an astonishing 
number of first-rate stories. 

Jean Wylie, the young Toronto art- 
ist and writer who has been creating 
our distinctive cut-outs for the child- 
ren, has evolved a brand-new idea this 
month. That her village store made 
out of a shoe-box and the cut-outs is 
very effective was proved by Miss 
Wylie, who brought the whole com- 
pleted store into The Chatelaine’s edi- 
torial sanctum, where it is making all 
and sundry wish they had known about 
it in childheod. 

Miss Helen Campbell, director of 
The Chatelaine Institute, makes her 
début in this issue with some interest- 
ing articles. Miss Campbell was born 
on an Ontario farm, and has travelled 
Canada from coast to coast, so that she 
has a unique knowledge of the inter- 
ests and needs for homemakers through- 
out the Dominion. She is outlining 
some remarkably interesting articles for 
future issues. 

Richard Jack, by the way, whose 
portraits of the King and Queen in 
Buckingham Palace, is another English- 
man who has become so interested in 
Canada that he has decided to live 
here. We hope to publish some more 
of his fine interpretations of Canada 
in future issues. 
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A complete Deauville service (Chic 1930 -—Colored linen, with a abrupt accent of decoration ... Rendered in 


for six—including De Luxe i i 
stainlessknives,andastunning | modern design... tall candelabra...squat, Community Plate — luminous, silky, sub- 


gift container costs as littl 7 . A ; . 
$34.25. Suasedes yh $4.25 amusing goblets ...and—silverware in the  stantial—it will honor the loveliest room, the 
set of six. The three-piece tea § Deaville design...! This newest design of most distinguished party! Made by Oneida s 

i » 


set, for instance is $50.00... 
Unconditionally guaranteed... Community Plate is almost startlingly beauti- Community Limited, Niagara Falls, Canada— in 


at your jeweller’s. ave : ° : 
ful, stark and exquisite, with its one also makers of Tudor Plate. lish- 
"Table Ways of Today's4 in 

has been prepared by edito . 
of leading women’s mag live 


zines. Send for it, enclosing 

25c to Depr. b, Oneida ‘ore 
Community Limited, Niagara la 
Falls, Canada. . 
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